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THE NEW ELEVATOR AT LUD- 
INGTON, MICH. 


It is a little over four months since the Flint 
& Pere Marquette Railroad Elevator at Ludington, 
Mich., was burned. As soon as the debris had 
cooled the company began clearing away for re- 
building, and within about three months’ time 
after the fire the new 
elevator shown in the 
engraving, which was 
opened about a month 
ago, was erected on 
the site—a _ larger, 
faster and more mod- 
ern house in every 
way than the one that 
had been destroyed. 
This elevator, as many 
readers know, was 
built to receive grain 
from steamers from 
Manitowoe, Wis.,to be 
transferred for ship- 
ment eastward in the 
company’s own cars. 
Large handling ¢a- 
pacity rather than 
large storage capacity 
was therefore de- 
sired; and on design- 
ing the elevator, the 
engineers anid builders, 
John §. Metealf & Co. 
of Chicago, held this 
idea strictly in mind. 
So that while the ele- 
vator has a storage 
capacity of only 150,- 
000 bushels, the hand- 
ling capacity of the 
marine leg in the dock 
tower is 12,000 bush- 
els per hour. 

The foundation of the elevator consists of piles 
and grillage, the building being a frame structure 
with bins of the usual crib construction. The 
height is 149 feet, and ground plan 64x50 feet. 
The walls are covered with corrugated iron, painted 
with graphite paint. 

There are in all 29 bins, with capacities rang- 
ing from 2,000 to 7,000 bushels each. The elevator 
receives grain from boats by a marine leg in the 
dock tower, which has 12,000 bushels’ capacity per 
hour and discharges into a garner provided with 


a rotary garner bottom. It then passes to a 
200-bushel steel scale hopper, and then is spouted 
to the lofter legs which elevate it to the cupola, 
The lofter legs are provided with switch valves to 
permit the grain to be discharged into two garners 
located over the scale hoppers or into a third garner 
located in the central part of the house, which 


connects with two distributing spouts, througn 
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; which the grain is sent to any one of the storaye 


bins. The garners over the scales have 1,400 bush- 
els’ capacity, and each is fitted with a rotary 


garner bottom, These discharge into 1,400-bushel 
scale hoppers with rotary bottoms over Fairbanks 
Scales. From the scale hoppers the grain is sent 
to two car-loading spouts, fitted with Sandmeyer 
Loaders. The rotary garner bottoms mentioned 
above are a decided improvement over the old 
styles. Being a balanced valve and revolving on 
one central bearing, they are operated quickly and 


: Lake Michigan, 


easily, and having few working parts, are not 
liable to get out of order. For a garner bottom 
over the scale hopper in the marine tower, they 
cannot be excelled. The weighman bas to work 
rapidly and accurately, and as he can operate this 
valve very easily with one hand, he has the other 
hand free for the scale hopper lever. 

The marine tower contains a line shaft driven 
by a 50horse power 
electric motor. ‘Thy: 
marine leg itself ix 
counter-weighted and 
fitted with hoisting 
apparatus for raising 
and lowering. ‘The 
hoisting machine is 
fitted with automatic 
stops and safety slack- 
cable appliances. The 
leg is supplied 
with a pusher, driven 
by spur and worm 
gearing, and fur- 
nished with automatic 
safety all of 
which, in connection 
with the hoisting 
paratus, make _ the 
handling of the leg 
completely practica- 
ble and safe. 

Electricity is 
also for operating the 
geared car puller, lo- 
cated in the first story 
of the elevator, a 5- 
horse power. motor be- 
ing employed: whilea 
50-horse power motor 
operates the _ lofter 
legs. The electric cur- 
rent is supplied from 
the power plant, situ- 
ated beyond the rail- 
way tracks, the switches and controlling devices 
for the entire elevator system being located in a fire- 
proof room built within the elevator. The power 
plant of the old elevator is used, it having escaped 
which destroyed the former ele- 


also 


stops, 


ap- 


used 


injury by the fire 
vator. 
The elevator machinery was all furnished by the 
Webster Manufacturing Company of Chicago. 
The elevator is in continuous operation; for while 
the grain handled all comes from the west side of 
the railroad company’s line of 
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steamers make daily trips from Manitowoc to Lud- 
ington, Summer and winter, and from these boats 
the grain. is transferred to cars. The railroad coni- 
pany also has in operation a great car ferry, 
the Pere Marquette, constructed at a cost of $400,- 
000, which makes two round trips daily to Mani- 
towoc, delivering at Ludington at each arrival 32 
loaded cars of grain, or 64 daily. These cars are 
the railroad company’s road without 
transferring the grain, so that the delay due to 
transferring is avoided. Trips are made through 
the winter as well as in summer, the vessel being 
able to force its way through any ice floe it may 
encounter, except in most extraordinary seasons. 


sent over 


THE CANADIAN COMMISSION IN- 
QUIRY. 


The Royal Commission on the Shipment and 
Transportation of Grain in Canada has been hold- 
ing its sessions at various interior towns of Mani- 
toba, accumulating evidence of more or less inter- 
est and yalue. It is unnecessary to here follow the 
Commission on its extensive pilgrimage; but a few 
facts as elicited by the inquiry may throw some 
light on Canadian conditions at this time. 

At Methven, Frank O. Fowler, a member of the 
Proyincial Parliament, was heard. He made the 
point that the regular grain dealers were making 
a mistake in opposing the erection of flat ware- 
houses, because it is a matter of observation and 
knowledge that on other roads than the Canadian 
Pacific, where the privilege of erecting the flat ware- 
houses is conceded, such structures are not in real- 
ity being put up. He contended that the producer 
should be allowed to ship his grain in any way he 
chose; but that the privilege of leading on the cars 
is really no privilege, because of the diificulty in 
getting cars when they are required. He suggested 
as a remedy for existing evils a railway commission 
clothed with full powers to deal effectively with 
any situation that might present itself. He esti- 
mated that last year there was a loss of from four 
to six cents within his district on.account of the 
shortage of cars. 

Thomas E. Banting, a grain buyer at Banting, 
said that when he built his elevator he built on 
his own land, and the railway built its tracks to 
him. He did not oppose the flat house; and he 
allowed farmers to use his scales for weighing their 
loads no matter where the grain went. He advised 
farmers to clean their grain before marketing it, 
as a remedy for dockage, but he would not fayor 
any proposal to make such cleaning compulsory. 

At Portage la Prairie, Richard Thompson, of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Company, was the chief 
witness. He said that when wheat is received on 
storage by his company it is not separately binned, 
but received by grade only; but that in the event 
of the farmer’s withdrawing the grain on storage 
receipt and shipping it through the company’s ele- 
vyator on his own account, the company guarantees 
the grade and weight at Fort William. Speaking 
for himself and not for the company, he said he 
saw bo reason why grades and weights should not, 
as a matter of legal compulsion, be guaranteed by 
elevator shippers. He expressed the opinion that 
farmers should be allowed to load on cars direct 
or through flat warehouses if they desired to do 
so, conceding that a farmer should be allowed to 
get the best price he thought possible for his grain. 
Mr. Thompson expressed the opinion that an ele- 
vator was not bound to take in farmers’ wheat 
on storage, but did it as a matter of accommodation; 
and he did not object to farmers being ellowed to 
take away cleanings from their wheat if they de- 
sired to have them, F 

Another witness, Locke A. Bradley, complained 
of the dilatoriness of the inspector’s staff at Winni- 
peg in returning certificates of official grade. He 
said that he shipped through the Farmers’ Hlevator 
°4,000 Dusheis on September 15 last, but did not get 
certificates of the grade until November 15, al- 
though he had written for them. All the wheat in 
the shipment came out of a special bin in the ele- 
vator and only one car out of the six went No. 1 


hard, Certificates of the grade were so long de- 


layed that he had no opportunity of calling for 
the survey or applying for ‘redress. 

“A remarkable feature of the sitting of the Com- 
mission at Neepawa,” says « local commentator, 
“ was that, though no restrictions are imposed on 
farmers as to the mode of shipment at that point, 
the evidence disclosed about as great a number 
and variety of compiaints as at other points where 
standard elevators only are allowed to do business.” 

At Brandon the regular dealers had no fault to find 
with the flat houses, although one of them testified 
that when he was granted permission to build his 
elevator on the C. P. right of way he was required 
to agree to take down his flat house, and did so. 
A farmer recorded his complaint, not against the 
elevator man, but that he shipped a ear of wheat 
on March 2 to Fort William, but that it did not 
arrive there until April 22, and that the grain was 
then rejected, netting him a loss of $300. Further, 
whereas he had repeatedly asked the railroad to 
compensate him for his loss, it has so far failed 
to do so. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE CHI- 
CAGO BOARD OF TRADE IN 
A NEW ROLE. 


George I’, Stone, as secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, is called upon to fill a variety of 


GEORGE F. STONE. 


duties. Always equal to every emergency, how- 
ever, he performs every task which falls to him 
in his official capacity in a manner showing the 
possession of a highly endowed and versatile mind. 
His services in particular during the Fall Festival 
at Chicago were invaluable in securing and main- 
taining the thorough order by which it was made 
possible to bring to a successful termination one of 
the great days of Chicago’s history. 

The accompanying portrait shows Capt. George 
F. Stone as an officer on the staff of General Bent- 
ley, at the laying of the cornerstone of the new 
Government Building at Chicago on October 9. 
General Bentley commanded the First Division, con- 
taining President McKinley, Premier Laurier of 
Canada, the Vice-President of Mexico, and suites 
and other distinguished guests. 7 

Capt. Stone was in the saddle from six o'clock 
in the morning until the close of day, and not a lit- 
tle of the success of the parade and of various 
other events of the great festival was due to his 
active services and his fertile suggestiveness. 


The mathematician has gotten his work in again 
in Kansas, and says that $200,000 a year is spent 
in that state for corn-husking mittens. He figures 
that “there are 144 quarter sections of land in a 
township. Two huskers to the quarter would make 
288 huskers in a township, or a total in the county 
of 5,760. Each husker will use four yards of cot- 
ton flannel, making a total for one county of 23,040 
yards. This, at 18 cents a yard, amounts to $4,- 
147.20,” and so on for the state. 


CONNECTICUT FEED LAW. 


The Connecticut feedstuffs law has been in opera- 
tion since July 1, but like all new radical laws, new 
wrinkles in its administration are constantly aris- 
ing. The definitions are by now pretty well estah- 
lished, however, and the State Dairy Commissioner, 
J. B. Noble, has caused the state chemist to make 
analyses of the stuffs offered for sale in the state, 
as provided by law, which have been published in 
the experiment station bulletins, ‘‘together with 
such other additional information in relation to the 
character, composition, and use thereof, as may 
seem to be of importance, and issue the same an- 
nually, or more frequently, if deemed advisable.” 
The buyérs are, therefore, now well informed as 
to what to demand of the feed dealers. 

The term concentrated commercial feeding stuif 
as defined by the act is now held to mean linseed 
meals, cottonseed meals, pea meals, cocoanut meals, 


gluten meals, gluten feeds, maize feeds,  stareh 
feeds, sugar feeds, dried - brewers’ grains, malt 


sprouts, hominy feeds, cerealine feeds, rice meals, 
oat feeds, corn and oat chop, corn and oat feeds, 
ground beef, or fish scraps, mixed feeds, 
provenders, bran, middlings, and mixed feeds made 
wholly or in part from wheat, rye or buckwheat, 
and all materials of a similar nature except hays 
and straws, the whole seeds and the unmixed meals 
made directly from the seeds of wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, Indian corn, buckwheat, or broom corn. The 
penalty for making or selling material below the 
standard prescribed and not properly labeled is 
$100 or less. : 


THE BROOMCORN BOOM. 


The extent of the operations of the Union Broom- 
corn & Supply Company, the so-called “broomcorn 
trust,” are now pretty well understood. Controlling, 
as the company does, 90 to 95 per cent of the ayail- 
able supply of brush, it is a practical monopoly 
that expects to dictate the prices of brush until 
August next, and no doubt will take all the profit 
the business will stanc. At present $140 a ton is 
the limit the company will pay for brush, in hands 
of brokers, while a farmer at Charleston, Ul., who 
got $122.50 per ton for his stock received the high- 
est price reported paid to any grower. Prices to 
consumers is “another story,” which will, no doubt, 
be told in short chapters in a monthly serial, be- 
ginning with December (with price at $200), and not 
to be concluded until June or July next. 

Brooms meantime are soaring, haying reached 
their highest notch for thirteen years. By January 
1 the price is expected to reach $5 a dozen, at least. 
The “trust,” not content with an estimated pick-up 
of $10,000,000 on its deal in brush, is now credited 
with a desire to absorb the brocm factories also, 
factories at Kansas City, Charleston, Ill, and Ur- 
bana, Ohio, having been already approached with 
offers of purchase. In addition to broomecorn go- 
ing up, broom handles have inercased from $8 to 
$11.50 per 1,000; tacks have been increased a cent 
and a half a pound, wire has increased 2 cents a 
pound, and twine has increased 11 cents a pound. 

Of course, the boom in brush leads to the expee- 
tation that the acreage will be largely increased 
next year; and to get a rake-off here, also, it is said 
that “there is no doubt the combine has been mak- 
ing offers for seed, but they are not likely to corner 
the market, as the farmers throughout all the grow- 
ing districts have more or less seed.” ‘The price 
is now $8 to $4 per bushel, which is about last 
year’s price at this time. 

In this connection the following brief abstract 
of a lecture on broomeorn, by J. O. Toland, a promi- 
nent producer of Humboldt, delivered at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, on December 1, will not be without 
interest: “The cost of raising broomcorn is about 
$40 per ton. Three acres are required to produce 
one ton, and in favorable seasons the profits ob- 
tained are greater than those .from Indian corn. 
The present high price of $200 per ton is not due 
to an increased demand, but to a corner by a few 
brokers. The demand increases very- slowly, the 
entire amount used in the world being only about 
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35,000 tons, of which 22.000 to 28,000 tons are raised 
near Arcola. The history of the price has been 
that an increased area devoted te this crop means 
an overproduction, and an immediate slump in 
price. The demand for seed for next year cannot 
be supplied. All sections of the state are introduc- 
ing broomcorn. 
and no one should go into the business without 
making a thorough study of the situation.” 


FRED MAYER. : 


Everybody who is interested in the Toledo market 
knows Zahm & Co.’s Red Letter. If anybody 
doesn’t, he doesn’t know a good thing, and should 
make application to haye it pushed along in his 
direction, and it will be a “red letter’ day when 
it begins coming. Now, after getting to know the 
Red Letter, the next best thing that can happen 


FRED 


MAYER. 


is to know the editor of the Red Letter, Fred 
Mayer, of Zahm & Co., Toledo; not because he is 
an editor, because lots of editors aren’t worth know- 
ing, but because you soon find out that he knows a 
heap more than he tells you in the Red Letter and 
is one of the tip-toppers in any crowd of good fel- 
lows you can meet in the grain trade. ; 

Mr. Mayer was born of German parentage in To- 
ledo in 1868, That was about the time Ohio began 
‘capturing pretty much everything else in sight 
worth anything. In 1882 when he had arrived at 
the mature age of fourteen, when, as an old Illi- 
nois pioneer used to say, boys as a rule are at ‘just 
the right age to kill,’ he became ofltice boy for 
Zahm & Co. Two or three years later he was pro- 
moted to stenographer; then he was made trackman; 
then he was put on the books. Thus by successive 
steps he learned every branch of the business in a 
practical way. In 1893 he was taken into the firm 
as a partner and sent to Detroit to manage the 
firm’s business there. Detroit, however, is only a 
way station in the grain trade, and in 1896 the of- 
fice of Zahm & Co. there was closed and Mr. Mayer 
brought back to Toledo, where he has since lived, 
his own family consisting of a wife and daughter 
five years old, 

Mr. Mayer is in the grain business for revenue, 
of course, but not for revenue only to the exclu- 
sion of all other things. He recognizes that his 
is an honorable oecupation because the grain buy- 
ers and receivers perform a distinct service to 
grain producers. The business being for that rea- 
son a permanent one, the members of the trade 


have personal and business rights that they 
themselves as individuals and the laws 
should respect. He is, therefore, a  consis- 
tent and abiding friend of the dealers’ as- 
sociations; he attends their meetings, and gives 


their members the benefit of his experience and ad- 
yice. Meantime his Red Letter is punctuated with 
good advice to shippers with reference to the prac- 
tical details of their business, outside of the ques- 


This means disaster to the grower, . 


tion of markets, which is, of course, the burden of 
the Red Letter. In this way Mr. Mayer has made 
himself of great pecuniary value to the trade ship- 
ping to Toledo, and as he has but begun his career, 
there are in the course of nature, let it be hoped, 
many years of continued usefulness ahead of him. 


THE INSPECTION OFFICES. 


The directors of the Louisville Board of Trade, 
on recommendation of the grain committee, has 
elected O. D. Coldewey official weigher of dried 
grains, Instead of feeding distillery slop at the 
distillery, as formerly, the spent grains are now 
dried, compressed, baled and shipped abroad for 
‘attle food. Germany is the largest buyer. TFeed- 
ers in that country are aware that both distillery 
slop and brewers’ grains, while highly objectionable 
as cattle food in the slop, are, on the contrary, 
of high value as feed in the dry state. American 
feeders, influenced by the legitimate outcry against 
the slop, have generally overlooked the merits of 
the dried grains, which thus go abroad. 


Wim. H. Gooding, who was recently appointed 
state grain inspector for the state of Missouri, 
took charge of the office early in November. Mr. 
Gooding had been engaged in the milling business 
for some twelve years at Macon, Mo. 

On December 1 the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioners, who make these appointments, 
made M. C. Fear supervising inspector at Kansas 
City, vice John Dower, removed. Mr. Fear is an 
old inspector, and his appointment is a promotion, 
EK. E. ‘Hayman succeeds A. Taliaferro chief 
weighmaster at Kansas City. This also is a pro- 
motion. 


as 


The Montreal Corn Exchange Association has 
appointed a committee to meet with representa- 
tives of the railway companies and of the Montreal 
Hlevating Company, with a view to having sworn 
weighers placed in the public elevators. 

The Board of Trade of Portland, Mé., after a 
careful investigation of inspection methods in this 
country, drew up a plan for a system at Portland. 
The committee then notified the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way Company, at whose solicitation the creation of 
a. grain inspectorship was first considered, of their 
progress and willingness to confer with them re- 
garding the appointment of an inspector; but ai- 
though this was done some time since, nothing bas 
been heard from the railroad and the matter is in 
abeyance pending its action. 


Chief Grain Inspector Reishus of Minnesota has 
appointed Joseph Thompson of Devil's Lake, N. D., 
deputy grain inspector, with office at Duluth. This 
appointment is said to be a result of the efforts 
made by the North Dakota and Minnesota Legis- 
latures last winter to secure a more uniform sys- 
tem of grading in the grain of the two states. Mr. 
Thompson will pass on grain which goes through 
that port, especially from the West. His selection 
was on the recommendation of North Dakota state 
officials, and he is said to be qualified for the posi- 
tion. His salary will be $1,800 per year, to be paid 
by the Minnesota grain inspection department. 

The appointment of 1a deputy inspector at Winona, 
Minn., has been indefinitely postponed. 

The new boards of appeal of the Minnesota in- 
spection system are said to be working satisfac- 
torily. The record for two months at Duluth, 
whose board has the most to do, shows that two- 
thirds of the decisions of deputy grain inspectors 
are upheld by the board. Of the remaining ove- 
third, a large number of changes in grading awards 
are due to slight corrections in dockage, shortage, 
ete. The presence of smut in the wheat delivered 
at Duluth has caused the number of appeals to be 
larger than otherwise would be the case. 


Omar Whitlock of Green County, Ind., re 
ports to the Indiana [farmer a corn curiosity in 
the way of two perfect ears of corn in one husk. 
It is of the strawberry variety, and each is about 
six inches long. The ears are perfect in every re- 
spect, there being no connection whatever, 


W. L. PARRISH. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, is the natural gateway for 
Manitoba and the Canadian Northwest. While the 
provincial lake port is Fort William, that town, al- 
though an ancient whose foundation 
were laid by the trappers and the agents of. the 
great fur company who first “spied out the land,’ 
seems to be limited in its possibilities as a commer- 
cial center, so that Winnipeg has become the me- 
tropolis and great financial and business city of 
the Canadian Northwest. Through its doors passes 
all the grain going eastward and all the supplies 
going westward and northwestward distribu- 
tion to the growing communities supported by the 
farms. It is the Chicago of Canada, so to say. 

The president of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
occupies, therefore, a yery prominent position in 
the grain trade of Canada. Naturally he is selected 
from the more experienced and highly esteemed 
members of the Exchange, because his presidency 
will add dignity to the Exchange and increase the 
confidence in which it is held by the interior grain 
dealers. 


one, stones 


for 


The present chief executive of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange is W. L. Parrish. He was born in the 
year 1860, near the city of Toronto, Ont. He en- 
tered the grain trade in 1876, at the age of sixteen, 
and has never been wholly out of the trade since. 
Four years, however, were spent in the milling busi- 
In the year 1881 he removed to Manitoba, 
settling at Brandon, where he lived until the fall 
of 1898, when he removed to Winnipeg, 

Mr. Parrish was in business at Brandon with his 
father, Samuel Parrish, from 1882 to 1886, after 


ness. 


PARRISH,. 


WwW. LL. 
which he went into a partnership with Wim, James 
This connection lasted until a few weeks 
Mr. Parrish is now 


Lindsay. 
ago, When Mr, Lindsay retired. 
-arrying on the business on his own account, buying 


grain at some elevators of his own and also at 
a number of points through farmers’ elevators, and 
handles wheat, oats and barley. 

At the annual meeting of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change in January last. Joseph Harris was elected 
president and W. L. Parrish vice-president by ac- 
clamation. When, however, in September last, Mr. 
Harris was compelled to retire on account of ill 
health, Mr. Parrish was unanimously elected presi- 
dent, and has made a popular official. 


The rules governing the handling of clover seed 
at Toledo, established October 1, limiting the time 
the seed may lie in the railroad warehouses and reg- 
ulating the furnishing of help by the railroads for 
loading and unloading, have been adopted by the 
railway superintendents and put into operation at 
all points in Michigan and also at Cleveland, Colum- 
‘bus and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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M. DUFFY’S ELEVATOR AT SWAN- 
INGTON, IND. 


Fire in an elevator is about its most unwelcome 
visitor, but after it has come and gone there are 
compensations for the hayoe wrought when a new 
plant, built just as one wants it, has replaced the 
ruins. ‘The elevator shown in the accompanying en- 
graving, owned by M. Duffy, which is located at 
Swanington Ind., occupies the site of an old elevator 
burned on June 12 last. The original house was 
bought by Mr. Duffy in June, 1894, from Leroy Tem- 
pleton as assignee for Baldwin & Atkinson. The 
new house was designed by Flora & McMillin of In- 


M. DUFFY’S ELEVATOR AT SWANINGTON, IND. 


dianapolis, the work of construction having been 
superintended by Mr. McMillin. 

The elevator proper is 55 feet long by 22 feet wide 
and 57% feet high to the comb of the cupola. lt 
stands on a.stone foundation, and was built of 2x8’s 
to the first bent and 2x6’s above. It has ten bins. 
The hopper scales, of 600 bushels’ capacity, are lo- 
cated above the working floor, but all the weighing 
and handling of grain into and out of the house is 
done from the first floor. 

The elevator is well equipped with modern ma- 
chinery. First, it has one stand of elevators with 
7x12 buckets, two dumps and two sinks, both sinks 
having drags to meve grain to the elevator. Har 
corn can be elevated in ‘the ear or passed by the ele- 
vator to the sheller, which has a capacity of 400 to 
600 bushels per hour. As the ear corm passes the 
elevator on its way to the sheller, it crosses a grated 
opening into which the loose corn drops, so that 
the sheller has nothing to handle but the corn on the 
ear, and therefore has a larger shelling capacity. 
The shelled corn is then elevated to the cupola and 
separated by a Reliance Double Cleaner, which after 
a brief usage has so far well pleased the owner. It 
separates the corn from the sheller into cleaned corn, 
cobs, dust and feed, each of which is run into a bin 
prepared for it. When running ear corn to the stor- 
age bins by means of a chain drag it is passed over 
a grated opening to remove the shelled grain, and 
when the grain comes from the crib it is handled in 
the same way. 

The drags from each sink and from the cribs are 
all operated from the first floor and have double 
drives, so that they may be run fast or slow, as the 
operator desires. A two-stand drop drive transmits 
the power from the bottom, or line, shaft to the 
upper, or counter, shaft. The power is a 20-horse 
power steam engine, located in an 18x20-foot brick 
building connected with the main building. The 
fuel room adjoining the engine room is 18x20 feet 
in size and contains bins for coal and cobs, both of 
which are accessible from the same door. 

The elevator has also a No. 8 Bowsher Corn 
Grinder, which is so located that corn can be dumped 
and stored in a bin, from which it may be drawn to 
the grinder. After crushing it is elevated to a stor- 
age bin from which it is loaded into wagons. 

Mr. Duffy thinks every elevator plant should have 
a corn grinder or crusher of some sort to be operated 
by regular power of the elevator. He is also of the 
opinion that elevator men generally should have 
facilities for feeding a carload or two of cattle on 
the premises in connection with the elevator. The 
cattle will consume the waste of the elevator, and 


can be put into fine shipping condition to get the 
top price at the Yards by feeding ground stuff mixed 
with a little oil cake. 

The house is excellently located, having shipping 
facilities on the “Big 4’ and ©. & E. I. roads. Lewis 
Moyer of Swanington has charge of the wefghing 
and the general management of the elevator, -which 
was opened for business on November 22 last. Mr. 
Duffy is one of the influential men of his town and 
county, and has the reputation of being a good busi- 
ness man and a “hustler,” and to be making money 
handling both grain and stock. 


MINNESOTA COMMISSION MEN 
AND THE GRINDELAND LAW. 


The Minnesota commission merchants in grain 
and produce, having been beaten in their appeal to 
the state courts to set aside the new Grindeland 
law, requiring them to take out licenses and give 
bonds to indemnify shippers in case of loss through 
the dishonesty of the commission merchant, applied 
by means of a technical case of habeas corpus to the 
Federal District Court at Duluth for relief. Judge 
Lochren, by whom the argument was heard, dis- 
missed the writ. He did not, in his oral decision, 
discuss the question whether the law infringes the 
freedom of contract, but said that ‘fas applied to 
state commerce it appears that the act has been 
before the state Supreme Court and has been de- 
clared constitutional. The federal court would not, 
therefore, declare invalid what had been declared 
valid by the state court. The court then continued 
substantially as follows: 

“It has been held that a state cannot interfere 
with interstate commerce, and cannot pass laws 
which are evidently intended to discriminate against 
interstate commerce, and cannot tax interstate com- 
merce. It is admitted in the argument, and so held 
by the Supreme Court of this state, that this is not 
a revenue law, and the same is apparent from the 
fact that the fee is but $1. 

“It claims to be a law to regulate the commis- 
sion business; and if it is objectionable at all it 
must be from the fact that it interferes with the 
freedom of individuals to transact their own busi- 
ness upon their own discretion and upoa their own 


once met with the State Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission to arrive at a basis of the amount of 
the bond to be given by them as individual firms. 
The Commission at first decided to take each case 
separately, and upon the petition of the individual 
firms to consider such evidence as they might sub- 
mit as preof that 10 per cent of their last year’s busi- 
ness was teo large a sum to be required as a bond, 
but after more careful hearing the Commission de- 
cided that the bond required should be equal to 
the maximum daily balance owing to consignors. 
This was satisfactory; and now the business of the 
local concerns. is being investigated by experts. 
When the commission man receives consignments 
he immediately remits to the consignor a sum 
equal to about 90 per cent of the value of the goods 
and the balance is withheld for the purpose of set- 
tling freight charges and paying the commission. 
When the deal is closed the remainder is remitted 
to the consignor. 


THE ST. LOUIS ELEVATORS. 


In an action at St. Louis to protect the interests 
of the C., B. & Q. R. R. Co. in the property of the 
Consolidated Elevator Company, the court, on No- 
vember 16, after hearing evidence, turned over the 
“Q” Elevator to the railroad company. The coim- 
pany was directed to pay to Trustee Carr the sum 
of $12,500 in cash and to surrender also to him 
$97,500 in mortgage bonds and $48,750 in preferred 
stock of the Consolidated Company. 

Foreclosure proceedings at St. Louis have re- 
sulted in an order to sell the property of the Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Company. The bonded debt of the 
company is $300,000, and the floating debt $70,000. 
The company was capitalized at $350,000. 


A WAREHOUSE IN THE NEW 
NORTHWEST. 


One of the advantages of the elevator business, or 
rather of the warehouse business, in the Pacific 
Coast states is, that at certain times of the year 
most of the storage capacity of the house can be 
located outside the building. The illustration shows 
one of the warehouses of the Western Warehouse °* 
Company of Portland, Oregon, in the interior. It 


TYPICAL OREGON WAREHOUSE IN THE BUSY SEASON. 


risk, and that it goes further than our institutions | looks a trifle crowded around the warehouse, but 


and the theory of our government warrant in the | 


direction of paternalism, by providing for the se- 
curity to persons who intrust articles of farm prod- 
uce to commission merchants. This act does not 
seem to make any discrimination against interstate 
commerce. It is true, it gives to persons in other 
states who may deal with commission merchants in 
this state the same security as to our own citizens, 
neither more nor less, but as I said before, there is 
no discrimination against interstate commerce. 

“It does not seem to me that a case is presented 
that would warrant me in holding that this statute 
is invalid.” 

From this decision the commission men decided 
not to take a further appeal, but they will submit 
to the requirements of the law. The grain men at 


there is plenty of good ground adjoining, and the 
“capacity” of the warehouse can be indefinitely in- 
creased for the time being, so long as the ground 
holds out. 


The grain bag balance sheet for the Pacific 
Coast for the year 1899 is about as follows: For 
California—-Stock on hand, 5,250,000; domestic 
manufacture, 7,500,000; prison manufacture, 7,- 
300,000; imports, 18,250,000; total, 38,300,000. For 
Oregon and Washington—Stock on hand, 500,000; 


_ penitentiary made, 1,100,000; imports, 6,486,000; to- 


tal, 8,086,000; grand total for the coast, 46,386,000. 
The requirements having been 42,500,000, there is 
presumably a stock now on hand of 3,886,000 bags 
for next crop. 
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JAMES W. SALE. 


The National Hay Association is one of the most 
important commercial organizations in this coun- 
try, the industry it represents being one of un- 
equaled importance to the transportation com- 
panies, to say no more. The statement is a sur- 
prising one, even to those somewhat familiar with 
the trade, that the carriage of the hay crop required, 
in 1896, no less than 6,576,615 cars, or 1,478,675 
more cars than were required to move the com- 
bined crop of wheat, oats, corn, potatoes, rye apd 
barley! 

Now, aithough this Association has been in ex- 
istence for some six years, and the shippers natur- 
ally are more directly concerned with its workings 
than the receivers, James W. Sale, Bluffton, Ind., 
elected president at Detroit in August last, enjoys 
the distinction of being the first president of the 
Association who was elected from the ranks of the 
shippers, his predecessors having all been commis- 
sion merchants from the large cities. 

Mr. Sale is eminently a proper man for this dis- 
tinction. In the first place, he has been in the hay 


JAMES W. 


SALE. 


and grain trade from boyhood. For eleven years 
he was office boy, bookkeeper and confidential clerk 
in their order for his present partners, who have 
been established in business at Bluffton for forty 
years; after which service he became, and has been 
for twelve years, a member of the firm of Studa- 
baker, Sale & Co. So that, although he is still a 
young man, he is by no means a novice in the grain 
and hay trades. In the second place, Mr. Sale has 
been an active member of the National Hay Asso- 
ciation since its second year, and served as com- 
mitteeman and director for three years prior to his 
election as president. He believes thoroughly in the 
organization, and is determined to double its mem- 
bership by the date of the next annual meeting, 
which will be held in Baltimore in August, 1900. 
He is also a member of the National Grain Dealers’ 
Association, and for several years past has been 
a strong advocate for an Indiana state grain or- 
ganization. 

At the present time Mr. Sale is actively at work 
with the other executive officers and the Trans- 
portation Committee of the National Hay Associa- 
tion, in an effort to secure a postponement of the 
action of the Central Freight Association, which has 
ordered that hay be changed from sixth to. fifth 
class on January 1 next, thereby adding considera- 
bly to the freight from Western points to the East- 
ern markets, after contracts had been made on the 
customary Classification. If they fail, it will not be 
because of a lack of due diligence in their efforts, 
nor because the best ability of the Association has 
not been brought into activity. 


The National Hay Association has already accom- 
plished much for the hay trade generally; and under 
the active and forceful direction of Mr. Sale it can- 
not fail to still further merit the support of the 
trade. Every hay shipper in the United States 
should be associated with the bright men who have 
fostered it and are now managing its affairs. 


AN EXHORTING ELEVATOR. 


It has long been customary for certain enthusiasts 
to use the “small ad.” columns of the metropolitan 
press to quote admonitory texts for the edification 
of the reading public; but to use the elevator wall 
for the same purpose, to the exclusion of the flaring 
“The Beer That Made” and the railroad signs, is, 
indeed, an original departure in elevator decora- 
tion. 

The originator of this novel form of advertisement 
is KE. D. Heyde, a devout grain dealer of a Kansas 
town, who astonished the town and travelers that- 
a-way by painting on the side of his elevator, in 
letters that can be read for miles away, the follow- 
ing startling admonition: 

“Eternity. In hell he lifted up his eyes, being in 
torment. Be not deceived. God is not mocked. 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away. Fear God and keep his com- 
mandments, for the son of man is come to seek aud 
save that which was lost.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF GAL- 
VESTON. 


The annual meeting of the Galveston Cotton Ex- 
change took place on the evening of November 30. 
At this time J. Reymershoffer, chairman of the 
grain committee, made his annual report for the 
fiscal year ended May 31, 1899, with a supple- 
mentary statement of exports for the six months 
ended October 31, 1899. He presented the follow- 
ing comparative statement of grain exported from 
Galveston from June 1, 1898, to May 31, 1899: 


Wheat. Corn. 
Total, season 1898-99, bu..... 13,694,031 3,272,348 
Total, season 1897-98, bu... ..10,110,476 4,915,703 
Increase Maso ek 3,583,555 Deeteorird 
IDET RINE oe See aR, Ah eae eS ‘ 1,643,355 


Also the total grain exports from the port of Gal- 
veston for four years last past, as follows: 


Year ending— Wheat. Corn. Total. 
May 31, 1896, bu.... 19,691 4,851,752 4,871,443 
May 31, 1897, bu.... 3,410,907 5,892,271 4,303,178 
May 31, 1898, bu... .10,110,476 4,915,703 15,026,179 
May 31, 1899, bu. .. .13,694,031 3,272,348 16,966,379 


The exports of wheat and corn from Galveston for 
five months from June 1 to October 31, 1899, were 
given as follows, compared with year previous: 


: 1899. 1898. Increase. 
Wheat, DW. 2es-sa: 7,573,907 3,958,326 3,615,581 
Corn, bu. ........1,464,164 68,714 1,395,450 


Referring to the history of the grain business of 
the past, Mr. Reymershoffer said the earliest exports 
were made to England by C, W. Hurley and Ed- 
ward Webster as early as 1874. There was then 
a small elevator at the foot of Twenty-sec- 
ond Street, as well as the Galveston Flour Milks 
at Thirty-third Street .- and Avenue B, and a 
mill and elevator at Houston, all of which 
were failures. It was also generally believed that 
the climate was detrimental to the  hand- 
ling, storage and milling of grain so far South. 
The change of opinion and the present importance 
of the grain trade at Galveston are due primarily to 
Lothar Becker, who, having lost a fortune in the 
Galveston Flour Mills, after long and persistent 
efforts, revived both the industries in Galveston 
by organizing the present Texas Star Flour Mills, 
which company has since demonstrated that grain 
can be both handled and milled successfully in 
Galveston, thereby laying the foundation of the 
present trade and for an enormous increase in the 
future. 

The committee recommend an amendment to 
the charter of the Exchange to cover the extension 
of the grain business of the Exchange and that a 
more extensive system of daily reports and quota- 


tions of prices from the principal markets be devised 
and instituted. 


HON. THOMAS A. WAY. 


The right kind of a grain dealer is nearly always 
a man of considerable local political influence. Not 
many of them, howeyer, have used it for their own 
political advanucement—not nearly as many as might 
have done so with material advantage and honor 
to their own communities. Still some good men do 
get into the Legislature, and amcng these now and 
then we find a grain dealer, 

Among such additions to the legislative body of 
the state of Iowa is Mr. Thomas A. Way, of Britt, 
president of the Northwestern Iowa Grain Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Mason City, who was 
elected to represent the Seventy-fifth district, com- 
posed of Hancock and Wright counties, at the late 
election. 

Mr. Way represents, in the fullest sense of the 
word, the progressive business man of to-day that 
class of men whose value to any community can> 
not be overestimated. Although comparatively .a 
young man, he has assumed a prominence in local 
public affairs far beyond his years, and the com- 
munity he represents knows and admires him for 


THOMAS 


A. WAY. 


his candor, generosity, public spirit and general use- 
fulness. 

While nominally the head of a number of suc- 
cessful banking institutions, as well as being presi- 
dent of the Western Electric Telephone System, the 
largest individual telephone holding in this coun- 
try, perhaps, operating over 6,000 miles of line, his 
real hobby has always been the grain business. It 
was in this line that he got his first start in life in 
the modest little hamlet of Ellington, Hancock 
County, where he handled “bunches” of the “stuff” 
in the old primitive way, before the advent of the 
latest improved elevator machinery. 

The grain company, of which he is now the head, 
and which is distinctly the result of his astute busi- 
ness ability and push, started in 1897 with one 
small house. It now has, however, modern ele- 
yators on seyen of the leading railroads in Iowa and 
Minnesota, and is adding to the business wherever 
an opportunity presents itself. 

While Mr. Way is not yet 38 years of age, and, 
technically speaking, will be a “new man” at Des 
Moines, he is certain to attract attention from the 
men who occupy the responsible position of pilots 
of the “ship of state;”’ and when he catches the 
Speaker’s eye to speak, he will always have some- 
thing to say worth listening to. 


The following grain dealers, not elevator owners, 
at Winnipeg, have organized an association for the 
purpose of making shipments of grain for export: 
Duncan G. McBean, Wm. 8. Logan, Thompson, 
Sons & Co., Walker & Boston, W. C. Graham, F. J. 
Parker, McBean Bros., MacLennan Bros., John Me- 


Vicar, John A. Logan, W. Gibbons & Co.’ 
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WORKING PLANS FOR A SMALL 
UP-TO-DATE ELEVATOR. 


While a grain elevator is an institution as neces- 
sary to a town in a country where there is grain 
to be marketed as the general store and the black- 
smith shop, because no community can really pros- 
per without it, good working plans for wooden 
houses of small size are not so easy to get as those 
for bigger houses. Yet the majority of the ele- 
yators must be the small ones; and for yarious 
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meet the conditions named, for L. Simonton of Leb- 
anon, Ohio. The plans were made by Austin B. 
Hayes, of Indianapolis, Ind., and were engraved on 
a reduced scale expressly for the “American Eleva- 
tor and Grain Trade.” 

The ground where the crib stands is six feet be- 
low the grade, while the ground next to the ele- 
vator is about fifteen feet above the grade line, thus 
making a natural approach into driveway of ele- 
vyator and crib. The capacity of elevator is 10,000 
bushels and that of the crib 5,000 bushels. 


joists and %-inch flooring. Rafters are of 2x6-inch 
stuff covered with %-inch sheathing and the roofing 
is of iron. The entire outside walls of the elevator 
and crib are covered with imitation brick iron sid- 
ing. 
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reasons the small house should be carefully built. 
First, because there are often times when it will 
be crowded with every kernel of corn or other grain 
it will hold, and it must be able to endure the 
strain. Then the facilities for handling the grain 
through such a house must be of the best, or the 
cost of that work and the wastage accompanying 
it will absorb all the profits on the too narrow mar- 
gins now in yogue among buyers generally. 

The small house whose plans we herewith repro- 
duce is an up-to-date 10,000-bushel house built io 


Plan Of Basement 


The elevator is 34 feet 6 inches square on the | 
ground, with a 17-foot basement. It is 18 feet from 
the working floor to the bin hoppers, the bins ex- 
tend up 22 feet, with the Texas or cupola 25 feet 
above this, making a total height of 77 feet from 
the basement to the peak of the roof. 

The foundation walls are 24 inches thick with four 
piers 30 inches square. On these rest the sis and 
girders of 10x10-inch oak timber. The joists are 
2x12-inch and the flooring %-inch stuff. The posts 
and braces are 10x10-inch oak; the bin girders are 
8x12 inches with 4x6-inch and 6x6-inch studding, 
comprising the bin and partition walls and hop- 
pers, which are lined inside with 11-inch tongue- 
and-groove planking. The cupola is built of 2x6 
inch studding and 6x6-inch posts, with 2x12-inch | 


There are three large bins in the elevator over the 
driveway, one for ear corn, the others for shelled 
corn and oats for custom trade. Hight smaller bins 
are used for wheat and oats for shipping purposes. 
In the basement is a No. 5 New Process Sheller 
with capacity of 400 to 700 bushels per hour. This 
machine is fed from a large sink under the wagon 
dump and by drags from cars and cribs. There 
are also sinks under the driveway for wheat and 
oats, which are carried by a 6-inch conveyor to the 
elevator boot. The cleaning machinery consists of 
a No. 2 Cornwall Corn Cleaner and a No. 3 Invincible 
Double Receiving Separator for wheat and oats. 
On the working floor is a No. 6 Ferrell Clipper for 
cleaning clover seed. This machine is fed by a 
small elevator from a 300-bushel sink in the base- 
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ment and the cleaned seed is deposited into sacks 
from the cleaner. 

The grain is received in the elevator and crib by 
dumps, of which there are two in the elevator and 
six in the crib. The crib is 21 feet 7 inches wide 
and 64 feet long with a decline leading to street. 
It is built on piers 18 inches square and supported 
by 10x10-inch timbers. The hopper joists are 2x8’s 
lined with 14-inch plank. The crib is divided into 
three parts, one each for red, white and mixed corr. 

The engine and boiler house is 24 feet by 25 feet 6 
inches, built on a 16-inch stone foundation with 
frame housing and covered with sheet iron outside 
and on roof. There is a section 8 feet 6 inches wide 
by 24 feet used for cob room. The power is fur- 
nished by’ a 9x12-inch Atlas Engine of 20 horse 
power and a 36-inch by 12-foot boiler. 

The entire equipment, it will be seen, is of the 
latest pattern and consists of all the modern appli- 
ances. The house, therefore, is able to handle its 
grain with a minimum of cost, and its proprietor 
is, so far as his house is concerned, quite in a posi- 
tion to make money. 


—— 


THE MONTREAL ELEVATOR 
SCHEME. 


The Cleveland-Buffalo-Toronto, or Connors, syn- 
dicate has the virtue of persistence, at least; and 
on November 20 the statement was telegraphed 
from Ottawa that the Dominion Government had 
given its consent to the construction by this syndi- 
eate of elevators at Port Colborne and at Montreal. 
It was stated that $4,500,000 would be spent on 
steel elevators and on a fleet of twelve vessels, each 
250x43 feet in size, or just small enough to pass 
the locks of the new 14-foot channel; and that “the 
expectation was to deliver 100,000,000 bushels of 
grain annually at Montreal’ and incidentally to 
cause the grass to cover the bottom of the Erie Canal, 

Next day, however, this sensational announce- 


submitted to him by the syndicate, although he had 
talked about it with its representatives. 

The episode, however, was sufficient to bring out 
an application from the Canada Atlantic Railroad 
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already established a good shipping business, of 
which, no doubt, you are aware; this year having 
handled about 11,000,000 bushels of grain and 32,000 
tons of package freight, which could have been 
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ment -was flatly contradicted, Mr. Harcourt, the syn- 
dicate’s attorney, and Tarte, the minister, mutually 
denying they had authorized any such statement 
to be made, Mr. Tarte going so far as to say that 
no formal proposals to that end had as yet been 


to the Montreal Harbor Board for a similar “loca- 


tion for the erection of an elevator,” etc. “In fact,” 
says Mr. J. R. Booth, who made the application on 
behalf of the C. A. R. Company. “We feel that we 
should be entitled to the preference, as we have 


a 
eit 


largely increased had there been means of handling 
it at Montreal.” 

Mr. Tarte was said to still maintain, as he has 
hitherto been credited with holding, that it is, first, 
the duty of the government to build its own ele- 
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vators so as to control rates; second, there should 
be free trade in elevators and no monopoly, but 
with every opportunity to private interests; third, 
that the Montreal Harbor Board should administer 
the entire government water front on the principle 
of the fullest possible development by encourage- 
ment to private enterprise. 

There seemed to be some confusion of ideas here, 
but it was proposed, nevertheless, to evolve a solu- 
tion of the Montreal elevator problem. To that end 
the Harbor Board of the city on November 29 issued 
a request to all parties who had applied for space 
in the harbor for elevating purposes, etc., to send 
proposals to the Board, stating the space and lo- 
eality where the elevators and warehouses are to | 


The Connors Syndicate asks for three sites—one 
of 1,200 feet on Windmill Point pier, on which it 
agrees to erect at once a steel or combination ele- 
vator of 3,000,000 bushels’ capacity and first-class 
warehouses, to cost not less than $1,100,009; also 
for a grant of 2,000x300 feet of wharf south of the 
Point, on which it agrees to erect a similar ele- 
vator and warehouses, at a cost of $1,500,000; and 
for a third somewhere in the East End, which will 
be similarly improved. he sites are to be granted 
for a term of 40 years, with the privilege to the 
syndicate of renewing the leases or of handing the 
improvements over to the Harbor Board at a valu- 
ation. It agrees to begin erecting the Windmill 
Point elevators at once and to have them ready for 
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Cross Section Llevation. 


WORKING PLANS OF L. SIMONTON’S ELEVATOR AT LEBANON, OHIO. 


be erected, the capacity of same, the tariff of rates, 
what volume of business can be guaranteed and 
what amount will be spent in those improvements— 
the said proposals to be on hand for Friday, De- 
cember 1, at 2 o’clock. 

On the day named, there were seven applications 
made—by the Connors Syndicate, the Montreal 
Warebousing Company, the Montrea] Transporta- 
tion Company, Messrs. H. & A. Allan, the Canada 
Atlantic Railway Company, the Montreal Terminal 
Railway Company, and the Prescott Elevator Com- 
pany. That of the Connors Syndicate was the only 
one that was in definite form, owing, as several 
claimed, to the very short notice given. After a 
hearing of the applicants the Harbor Board prac: 
tically decided to accept the application of the Con- 
n0rs Syndicate. Ii is not understood, however, that 
the concession is to be considered as exclusive or of 
a nature of a monopoly. The rejected proposals 
are given a month for amendment, 


the season of 1900. The syndicate offers to build 
fifteen or more steam or tow steel barges of full 
canal size, giving Canadian shipbuilders the prefer- 
ence, at a cost of $100,000 each. It agrees that every 
barge or vessel, by whomsoever controlled, shall 
have its turn at the warehouses and equal privi- 
leges at the elevators. The rates. shall be 
reasonable and subject to the approval of the gov- 
ernor in council. The first season that the water at 
Port Colborne shall be of sufficient depth, say 18 ta 
20 feet, the syndicate undertakes to carry at least 
25,000,000 bushels of grain, or equal weight to Mont- 
real, and each succeeding year 35,000,000 bushels, 
or equal weigbt. The whole of the construc- 
tion shall be subject to the approval of the governor 
in council, and the syndicate is ready to deposit $50, 
000 or other satisfactory security as guaranty, 
Before the bargain can be completed it will be 
necessary to obtain the consent of the government, 
and it is stated that Mr. Tarte insists upon the 


/ methods in unloading. 


regulation of rates and sufficient guarantees against 
monopoly, but doubtless these points will be settled. 


CORRECTING GRAIN SHORTAGES 
AT CHICAGO. 


[Abstract of an address by H. A. Foss, chief weigh- 
master at Chicago, at the annual meeting of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association at Chicago. | 


The condition of cars is something to which all 
shippers of grain should pay close attention. Under 
existing conditions, I believe not more than 20 per 
cent of grain shippers have accurate knowledge of 
the amount that is loaded into a car; consequently 
not over 50 per cent of the shrinkage caused by leaks, 
accidents and poor condition of cars can be collected 
by the shipper’s representative at destination. I 
think I am safe in saying that not over 380 per cent 
of the actual leaks are reported against the ears. 

After that percentage of leakage is demonstrated 
to be the fault of the carrier, there is always a 
chance of liquidation and a certainty of delay in set- 
tlement which works more hardship to the country 
grain merchant. This is the state of the case after 
every exertion has been honestly made to secure 
fair play by the receivers of grain and your repre- 
sentatives at destination. 

That leakage in transit is a serious matter is 
easily demonstrated by the reliable figures of ship- 
pers in cases where accurate loading weights are 
taken. These leakages and some shortages occur 
from faulty and decrepid cars, the use of cars un- 
fit or never intended fer grain and also from loose 
The railroad companies are 
clearly responsible for the first two causes; and the 
loose methods of unloading should be corrected 
by your representatives at destination, of which 
my department is one and has given you faithful 
and eflicient service with that end in yiew. When I 
say that the railroads are clearly responsible for 
leaky cars (except whjere defective coopering is 
done by country shipper), I must not overlook the 
careless damage done by state or private inspectors 
on their rounds, but this falls under the railroad © 
jurisdiction and should be remedied by them, 

There has been an increase in the capacity of cars 
from 24,000 to 100,000 pounds, principally within the 
last fourteen years. By way of explanation, in re- 
gard to the 100,000-pound capacity cars, I will say 
that I have been informed that a certain railroad 
company has ordered 2,000 cars of that capacity. I 
will cite you a few cases of overloading that have 
come to my notice; and Y want it understood that 
they are only a few of the many, for not a day goes 
by that we do not have several. 

Last fall N.-W. car 41790, 50,000-pounds capacity, 
contained 82,390 pounds, or nearly 2,600 bushels, of 
oats. This year the largest car of oats that has 
come to my attention was 89,550 pounds, or about 
2,800 bushels. Our three largest cars of corn this 
year were 101,870, 108,150 and 106,290 pounds re- 
spectively. The last came in Saata Fe 7224, capac- 
ity 60,000 pounds; the others were loaded in 50,000- 
pound capacity cars. Most of these extremely 
large loads were taken from furniture cars; and 
with these facts in view you can plainly see that 
there must be an enormous strain on the ends, sides 
and grain doors of the cars. I would like to men- 
tion that the marked capacity on cars does not neces- 
sarily refer to the size of the car or what you can 
load into it, but refers to the carrying capacity of 
the trucks or journals. 

The thickness of grain doors is the same Now as 
when the capacity of the cars was much less. The 
doors necessarily must be much wider; and as the 
capacity of cars is larger now than formerly, tite 
strain on the door is greater and, should therefore 
be made stronger. The thickness of boards used in 
grain doors ranges from % inch to 1% inches; but 
I have seen grain doors 1% inches thick that were 
made of %4-inch flooring doubled diagonally. ‘This 
would seem fully strong enough, but experience has 
proved it is not what is wanted. I was told by an 
employe of a lumber company in this city that the 
lumber used in making grain doors was the poorest 
cull lumber they had, and the doors cost about 17 
cents each. This, in my opinion, accounts for a 
great many of the broken and bulged boards in the 
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portable grain doors. I was told by a grain door 
company that they used %-inch lumber, but that 
some of the railroad people were using %4-inch stuff, 
which accounts for a great many of the bulged and 
leaking doors. 

Another thing that I think your attention should 
be called to is that where patches are placed on 
the floor to cover up holes or defective places therein, 
some grain is left by the shoevelers on what might 
be called the windward side. 

Hnd doors sometimes run clear to the floor, as in 
the case of some lumber cars. ‘This necessitates the 
boarding of these end doors as high up as the load 
extends. It leaves a space where from one to two 
and one-half bushels can lodge. 

Side braces for the roof extend from the sill of the 
ear up, and each car contains twelve. More small 
leaks, and some large ones, occur at this point than 
at almost any other particular spot in the whole car 
excepting at the grain doors. 

On the morning of October 3, 1899, N.-W. car, 
54752, while in transit on their Rockwell street 
tracks, left a stream of corn for over two miles, 
We are sure that there were 100 or more bushels 
-run out of this car. When this car arrived at the 
elevator, it was reported in good condition, new 
grain doors haying been put in. Cars that are 
found leaking are always repaired before leaviug 
the railroad yards and are in apparent good order 
when they arrive at elevator. There have been in 
the last eight days (October 10-17) 665 leaky cars 
reported to our office, and our receipts are now aver- 
aging a little over 1,000 cars per day. 

In regard to the sweeping of cars, I will say 
that the Santa Fe elevator, on the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railroad, and the Iowa and City Ele- 
vators on the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, are 
the only places at Chicago where the sweeping of 
cars by outsiders is being done. Mr. Riley gets 
one-third the revenue derived from the sweeping of 
ears at the Iowa and City Hlevators. In regard 
to the Northwestern Railroad I will say that Geneval 
Superintendent Gardiner was interviewed by me 
about a month ago with reference to the sweeping of 
cars at the Iowa and City Hlevators; and I under- 
stood him to say he would see that it was discon- 
tinued. I learned yesterday morning (October 17) 
that it had not been stopped and called on him this 
morning for an explanation. He agreed that if the 
elevator companies would force their employes to 

_ sweep the cars properly, he would have the sweep- 
ing at these two points discontinued by outsiders. I 
tried to see the superintendent of these elevators on 
my way to your meeting, but could not find him. I 
will see him; and I am positive he will have his 
men sweep the cars at these two elevators prop- 
erly. Under this arrangement it will leave us with 
only one road doing the sweeping and that is the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. ; 

Mr. C. B. Strohm, superintendent of terminals, 
was interviewed this morning and was asked what 
the prospects were for stopping the sweeping of 
ears at Santa Fe elevator, and whether it was 
going to be stopped or not. Mr. Strohm replied 
that he would stop it if we could prove to his satis- 
faction that there was any dirty work done; and 
when asked if we could prove that beer was being 
brought to the shovelers and paid for by the sweeper, 
would he stop it, he said he would not promise, but 
that he would look into it. He also informed us 
that the reason for giving the privilege of sweeping 
was that the man watched the yard and took care 
of grain doors and that it saved the company $55 
to $60 a month. He was then asked if it were not 
true that the shipper was paying the company for 
that watcher, to which he replied that he did not 
believe it. He was also asked if there were not a 
money consideration paid for the privilege of swee)- 
ing these cars, and he admitted that there was. Ile 
also denied that he allowed the sweeping more for 
the money consideration than he did for the use of 
the man in taking care of the grain doors, but that 
the fee amounted only to $8 a month and that he 
made no charge when there was but little business. 

You should not be too hard on the railroad officials 
when you have a shortage, for according to the good 
book they are entitled to some consideration, as it 


will be seen from the following, taken from Ruth, 
iii: 15-16: “And when she was risen up to glean, 
Boaz commanded his young men, saying, ‘Let her 
glean even among the sheaves and reproach her not. 
And let fall also some of the handfuls of purpose 
for her, and leave them that she may glean them 
and rebuke her not.’ ” 


A MINNESOTA EPISODE. 


Vesta, Minn., is a new town on the M. & I. Division 
of the C. & N.-W. R. R., the terminus, in fact, of 
the road as opened on November 28, Bingham 
Bros. and the Minnesota Elevator Company had 
been given permits by the railroad company to 
erect elevators on the right of way, such rights to 
be exclusive, so far as the company could make 
such grant; but no elevator had been built or begun 
by either up to December 1. Foster & Miller of 
Echo, independent buyers, had, however, begun the 
erection of a 25,000-bushel house on the right of 
way, after having made application to the local 
agent for a permit. 

They claim that they made their application in 
legal form, and had an oral understanding with the 
agent that they could go ahead, They thereupon 


THE PAGE CAR LOADER. 


The reader needs hardly to be reminded that the 
hardest and most disagreeable work about the ele- 
vator is the loading of cars. To say nothing of the 
cost of trimming the load in a grain car, the time 
required to do it is often a factor of material im- 
portance. All of these elements add interest to the 
device known as the Page Grain Loader, illustrated 
herewith, which has been designed to facilitate 
the loading of cars from elevators. The picture 
shows the method of adjusting the mechanism of 
the loader to the mouth of the elevator loading 
spout, from which it receives the grain and forces 
it to either end of the car. 

It is claimed for this loader that (1) it saves one 
man’s labor by the use (2) of only 2% horse power 
to run the loader. (8) The weight of the loader is 
only 100 pounds, and it may be adjusted and read- 
justed without leaving the elevator, it being inde- 
pendent of the car and hanging from the elevator on 
two rods, as shown by the cut, in such manner that 
it may be easily handled by one man. (4) After 
loading one end of the car, the spout of the loader 
may be readjusted simply by moving a set screw, 
to load the other end of the car, and this may be 


THE PAGE CAR LOADER SUSPENDED FROM ELEVATOR LOADING SPOUT. 


secured lumber and by December 1 had their struc- 
ture about half completed, when a railroad crew 
came into town and proceeded to the elevator. 
There the foreman ordered work on the elevator 
stopped. This being done and the carpenters’ tools 
put away, the railroaders proceeded to run a heavy 
rope around the building, the end of which was at- 
tached to the engine. The engineer was then sig- 
nalled to go ahead, and in a few minutes the ele- 
vator was a wreck in the yards and the crew gone 
from town. : 

Foster & Miller at once began buying wheat, 
which they scooped into cars as fast as it arrived; 
and as it will be some time before the line com- 
panies get their houses up, Foster & Miller hope to 
have the market well skimmed before their rivals 
get to work, the farmers meantime taking the 
Foster & Miller side of the comment. 


NEW TERMINAL ELEVATORS. 


It ig announced in Boston that plans have been 
made for a $2,000,000 elevator pJant in East Bos- 
ton, to be operated in the interest of the Boston & 
Albany and New York Central railroads. 

Plans have been prepared for a new C., H, & D. 
Elevator at Toledo. It will have less storage capac- 
ity than the late Union Elevator, but will have a 
much greater handling capacity. It will be fire- 
proof in construction, and be equipped with every 
modern device to remove the dust as fast as it 
is made, 


done without the assistance of anyone within the 
ear. (5) It will load a ear of corn in 40 minutes, 
or 1,500 bushels of oats in one hour. (6) Grain 
loaded with loader will grade better than when 
loaded in the usual way. 

The manufacturers of the Page Car Loader, Wal- 
ter Bros., Chicago, Ill, are commission mer- 
chants, also, and own an elevator of 60,000 bushels’ 
capacity, located on the ©, B. & Q. Railroad, 
through which they handle about 400 cars of grain 
annually. Prior to the adoption of the Page Car 
Loader at their elevator, some eighteen months ago, 
Walter Bros. always employed two men to run 
the elevator. Since then one man has been able to 
buy, weigh, elevate and load out all the grain han- 
dled at the elevator, The loader is sold on such 
favorable terms that it will soon pay its cost in 
almost any elevator. Further particulars will be 
sent on application. 


Rule 1 of those established at Toleao to govern the 
handling of seed in bags by the railways was 
amended on November 20. The new rule provides 
for the assessment of 1 cent per bag for aid in 
unloading clover seed from cars. If the seed is 
not removed from the freight house within 48 hours 
from the time of its arrival, storage will apply at 
the rate of 1 cent per bushel for the first 10 days. 
Heretofore the unloading charge was waived when 
the storage charge was taxed and paid, but here- 
atter payment of both unloading and storage 


‘charges will be exacted, 
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TEETER IN THE MARKETS. 


The bull and the bear are a curious pair, 
Who spend the livelong years 

Going down with a bound and a doleful sound 
Or up with the merriest cheers. 

When one is high in an azure sky 
The other wails on the ground— 

A-playing seesaw, according to law, 
In a yertical merry-go-round. 


But the bull feels best, it must be confessed, 
When things are on the boom; 

If the bull sheds tears it is when he hears 
That things are deep in gloom. 

Not so the bear, whose worst despair 
Is when there are no fears, 

For the worse the smash the more his cash 
And the less his pocket queers. 


Now times are good, be it understood, 
And the teetering bull just sails 

On the topmost wave in a manner brave 
And smiles to the bear, who wails 

Far down below, in a pitiful show 
Where the north winds howl and rave, 

For this is the day for the bull to play 
And the day for the bear’s cold wave. 


—Chicago Daily News. 


COMMUNICATED 


{We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
terested in the grain trade, on all topics connected there- 
with. We wish to see a general exchange of opinion on all 
aubjects which pertain to the interest of the trade at 
targe, or any branch of it.) 


DUN’T THINK 1T WOULD PAY. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
do not have any feed mills in our elevators as we 
never thought it would pay. 

Yours truly, 

Rantoul, Ill. 


FEED GRINDING DID NOT PAY. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—As to 
whether it pays an elevator owner to put in a feed 
mill outfit and grind for farmers, I should say, no; 
not in this section. I have had 14 years’ experience 
and find that it ig not profitable. That business 


should be done by plants established for that pur- 
pose. 


COON BROS. 


Yours truly, H. A. CROSSMAN. 
Needham, Mass. 


SAY FEED MILLS DO DOT PAY. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—As 
I have no feed mill in my elevator I cannot say 
whether it pays or not, but nearly all elevator men 
in this vicinity with whom I have talked and who 
have feed mills in connection with their elevators, 
say that it does not pay. 

Yours truly, 

Piasa, Ill. 


DO NOT FAVOR FEED GRINDING. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
think it unprofitable to run a feed mill in connection 
with an elevator. We have no feed mill in our 
elevator. We did have an eleyator with a feed 
mill in it, but there was not enough demand for 
feed to justify us in running the machine. 

Respectfully yours, 
COSTELLO & CROCKER. 


J. T. DARNIELLE. 


Argenta, Ill. 


HAS A PAYING FEED MILL. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
have a feed mill in our elevator run by the elevator 
engine, and: we find that it pays very well because 
we have a good town trade. 

We do not think it would pay in every small 
place; that would depend upon the country trade, 
as so many farmers have grinders of one kind and 
another and grind their own feed. 

Yours truly, F. L. CHURCHILL. 

Fairbury, [1l. 


DON’T WANT ADDITIONAL BURDENS. 

Editor <American Hlevator and Grain Trade:— 
Whether or not a feed mill in connection with an 
eleyator would be profitable will depend largely on 
conditions. If the plant has sufficient power and 
there is sufficient demand for grinding to warrant 
the necessary outlay to properly eyuip a mill, and 
the necessary work can be done without additional 
help, then no doubt a feed mill would prove profit- 
able. As a rule, however, the owner of a country 


elevator has enough to vex him without the added 


worry and work that the running of a feed mill 
would necessarily entail. 
Yours truly, 
Oswego, Ill. 


A PROFITABLE COMBINATION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
have a feed mill in connection with our elevator 
and we find it a profitable venture. Few exclusive 
feed mills in this part of the state run for any 
length of time, while as a rule the combined eleva- 
tor and feed mill seems to be fairly prosperous. 
Wherever there is a good opening for an elevator 
there is also a good opening for a feed mill in 
connection with it, and with the proper machinery 
and good management, both should pay. 

Yours truly, COLH BROS. 

Toulon, Ill. 


MORE SATISFACTORY TO BUY FEED. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
have five elevators. Some have feed mills and some 
haye none. We have come to the conclusion that 
it does not pay to do feed grinding only in the way 
of retaining customers and keeping them from go- 
ing to other places to get their feed. 

We find we can always buy feed from the large 
millers to supply our trade at fully as good profits 
as we can grind or chop it ourselves, and we think 
there is more satisfaction in buying it this way than 
in being compelled to put ina feed mill of your own. 

Yours truly, COYLE & DIEHL. 

Chambersburg, Pa. 


WILLIAM CLIGGITT. 


A GOOD REASON FOR NOT GRINDING FEED. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain T'rade:—Re- 
garding feed mills in elevators, would say that I 
consider them a very paying investment in a town 
or village where there is no feed mill or other mill. 
We have no feed mill in our elevator, but our 


competitors, Morrison & Grindley, have one in theirs | 


and they do considerable feed grinding for farmers, 
Long & Son and R. Messersmith, who formerly 
owned the elevator referred to, ground and sold a 
good deal of feed, and made good profits. They 
ground oats and corn, or oats, rye and corn to- 
gether, or any other way the farmers wished. If 
the other fellows did not have a mill, I would put 

in one sure. 
Very truly, 

Savoy, Dl. 


J. H. DUNLAP. 


ADVANTAGES OF HAVING A FEED MILL. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
have a feed mill in our elevator and we find that it 
pays, although no large amount, as we have never 
made any effort to push the feed business, but 
grind only what naturally comes to us. 

I think if an elevator has sufficient power and is 
located where some feed can be sold, a feed mill 
would be a good investment as grain that gets mixed 
accidentally or by being spilled on the floor can be 
ground into feed and disposed of to better advan- 
tage than otherwise. 

“The expense of grinding in an elevator is prac- 
tically nothing aside from the cost of the fuel, as it 
generally can be done without employing extra 
help. It is also quite a convenience to the farmers, 
especially if there is no mill near. 

Yours truly, Ss. N. DODD, Manager. 

Toledo, Iowa. 


FARMERS DO THELER OWN FEED GRINDING: 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
do not run an elevator. Instead, we operate a feed 
mill that has an established trade for twenty years. 
Notwithstanding the fact that there is more feed 
being used than ever before in our territory, our 
feed trade scarcely holds its own. The reason is 
evident. Every farmer that is a believer in ground 
feed and could afford to do so has bought a little 
farm mill of some make, and is now grinding his 
own feed, and quite often; his neighbor’s feed. Thus 
you see, instead of one large mill grinding all the 
feed for a given territory, as was the case a few 
years ago, there are now fifteen to twenty individual 
mills; and it is only the increased demand that 
furnishes work for the large mills and a place for 
their product. 

There are eleyators where the addition of a feed 


mill would be a source of profit to the operator. 
Such an elevator must needs be located where 
farmer's mills are scarce, in our judgment, to be 
profitable. 
Respectfully, 
Logansport, Ind. 


C. L. DILLEY & CO. 


WOULD WANT THE BEST. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In 
my opinion a feed mill attached to an elevator 
would be a great convenience to the community, as 
well as lucrative to the elevator. I haye often 
thought of attaching a feed mill to my eleyator, but 
have never done it as I am short of room and power. 
If I should put in a feed mill, I would not be sat- 
isfied with one that was not first-class. I would 
want it so I could compete with the best of mills in 
my locality. 1 

Yours truly, 

Star City, Ind. 


M. H. DUNN. 


WHEN FEED GRINDING WILL PAY. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—As 
to a feed mill in an elevator paying depends on two 
things: If you are located in a wheat country and 
have plenty of screenings to grind up, it will pay. 
And again, if there is no mill located near you it has 
a chance of paying, but if located in an entirely corn 
country and a mill is located in your town, it will 
never pay. 

This is my experience. I had a feed mill in my 
elevator and it paid until a roller mill located in the 


| town, when I took my mill out, as it did not pay any 


longer. ; i 
Yours truly, L. CORTELYOU. 


Muscotah, Kan. 


SELLERS HELD RESPONSIBLE FOR INSPEC. 
TION. 


Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—As 
to what constitutes a delivery on sales in our mar- 
ket, beg to say that the question covers so many 
points, that in order to answer intelligently, we 
should know something of the facts bearing upon 
the subject. ; 

The practice in our market regarding change of 
grades or rule covering same is, that sellers are held 
responsible for inspection. If the inspector makes a 
mistake and grades the grain too high, when the 
mistake is discovered buyers have the privilege of 


1 ordering a reinspection, if they so desire. As to who 


stands the loss is a question. Surely there is no loss, 
as the shipper has been favored with a higher grade 
than grain warrants in the first place. If the inspector 
makes a mistake, giving too high a grade, and the 
mistake is discovered, it is credited accordingly. 
Where no loss can be proven, the inspection depart- 
ment we suppose will be held liable, but we have al- 
ways found it almost impossible to make a claim 
against them that would stick, although we have 
heard from time to time of claims having been made 
and paid by the authority of the Board of Railroad 
and Warehouse Commissioners. 


Yours truly, 


W. R. MUMFORD CO. 
Chicago. 


A SUCCESSFUL FEED MILL. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Seven 
years ago we put a feed mill in our Lewisburg 
Elevator, and in less than two months we were 
running it full two days each week. We were run- 
ning a flour and feed business in connection with 
the elevator before we put in a feed mill, and 
also had for a competitor a good grist mill. In less 
than a year our feed business, as well as our flour 
trade, had doubled itself. 

There is no great expense connected with a feed 
mill after you once have it in, The same man who. 
looks after the elevating of the grain can look after 
the feed mill. While you are cleaning wheat and 
other grain you can be running your feed mill at 
practically the same cost. It takes but little more 
fuel, and where cobs are plenty it costs nothing for 
fuel. 

The big profit in a feed mill, however, comes in 
grinding up your own wheat screenings and in mak- 
ing your own chop and meal. 

- We would hardly feel that we were equipped for 
the business if we did not have a feed mill. As <o 
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what kind of a mill is best, we are not in a position 
to say, but we think the roller mill is best, although 
we have in a French burr, ; 
Yours truly, CAMPBELL & PIH/RCE. 
Lewisburg, O. 


OUTLET FOR OFE-STUFF AND MIXTURES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—As 
I do not operate an elevator I cannot give much in- 
formation on the subject of running a feed mill in 
connection. However, I think when elevator men 
have gas or steam power a feed mill can be made 
to pay very well, especially where there are no 
mills, ; 

There are always more or less mixtures accumu- 
lating around an elevator that with off-stuff, etc., 
could be ground up into feed, making work for the 
warehouseman on dull days and paying the owner 
besides. I have a few customers who have feed 
mills in connection with their elevators and they 
say it pays. 

Yours very truly, 

Hull, lowa. 


THE FARMERS AS COMPETITORS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—As 
to whether it pays au elevator to grind feed in con- 
nection with its regular business depends some- 
what on the surroundings. As a rule I do not think 
it pays. Many farmers have mills to grind their 
own feed, and also for their neighbors. They do 
not count any expense for labor or for the use of 
their mills, and whatever they receive for grinding 
they consider all gain. 
vator can make no profit in grinding unless it gets 
considerable to do, and at a fair price. 

This can only be dene in a section where there is 
little competition from farmers or regular mills. I 
do not care to attempt grinding at my elevator. Ex- 
tra help, wear and tear of machinery and cost of 
power would eat up all one could get for it, and 
leave only annoyance for profit. 

Truly yours, 

Sterling, Ill. 


DEPENDS ON LOCAL CONDITIONS. 

Editor American. Elevator and Grain Trade:—l 

do not run a feed mill in connection with my ele- 
vator as there are already three feed mills operated 
here, one in an elevator, one in a grist mill, and one 
independent, and like any other business, it can be 
overdone. 

Whether a feed mill would pay or not depends 
largely on local conditions, I think. For instance, 
one feed mill here would do a profitable business, 
while four would not unless they could find an out- 
side market for chop at paying prices. 

The farmers who get any large amount of feed 
ground will not pay more than it costs them to 
grind it at home, and with the amount of surplus 
power (horses) they have running around loose at 
this time of year, it is a pretty hard propositioin 
for the elevator man to undertake to grind as cheap 
or cheaper than the farmer. 

Yours truly, 

Springfield, Neb. 


GAVE THEIR FEED MILL AWAY. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Our 
experience is that it does not pay a country elevator 
to run a feed mill outfit. We had at one of our sta- 
tions a good grinding outfit, our fuel cost nothing and 
our men were employed by the month, and it would 
look as though the grinding might be done when 
not busy at other elevator work, and that therefore 
it would pay something. 

However, we found that to grind corn at 5 cents a 
bushel and often at times when we had other work. 
was a great annoyance with but little profit. To grind 
up corn to retail in 10 and 25 cent lots for chicken 
feed, etc., and in many cases to credit in a lot of 
little accounts that were not worth the collecting 
if they were given one for nothing, was a still 
greater annoyance and a positive loss. 

As the mill was in some degree a public conveni- 
ence, we offered to give it to anyone who would keep 
it open to the public. We succeeded in working it off 
by throwing in the shed which housed it and the 
machinery attached. 

We are convinced that in a small town it does not 


F. HE: De CELLE. 


G. T. BLLIOTT. 


J. M. ELWELL, 


On the other hand, an ele-. 


pay, if one has an elevator trade that is worth 
attending to. It may be different,.however, where 
there is a large demand for cattle feeding and enough 
business to make it worth attending to. 

Yours respectfully, 


D. H. CURREY & CO. 
Mason City, IU. 


A CORN INSPECTION COMPARISON. 

Hditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—1 
send you herewith a comparison of inspection of 
corn in Toledo, Chicago and Detroit for a period of 
about 14 days during the month of November. This 
showing is probably. due to the percentage of new 
corn arriving and it can readily be seen that coun- 
try elevator buyers are generally too anxious to 
handle the new crop before it is in good condition 
to handle. If dealers would hold off until the crop 
was thoroughly matured and dried out, they would 
save money in a great many cases. ‘he inspection 
comparison is as follows: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Number 

ears Number Per 

No. 4 cars. cent 
Date, and over Total off- 
1899. under, No. 4. cars. grade. 
November 9 ......5... 34 146 180 9 
November 10 .......... 63 160 223 28 
Novemlber 11 .......... 74 157 231 82 
November 13) lcnceu. 6 « 87 pala 298 29 
November 14 .......... 91 248 oc 27 
November 15) .scasens 60 143 213 33 
November 16 °.......... vel 121 192 0 28T 
November 17 .......... 81 162 243 383 
November 18 .......... 104 144 248 42 
November 20 ........ » LL 173 292 AL 
November 21 :......... 108 202 360 30 
November 22) )oc)eak aeles 39 102 141 83 
November: 23) sc... see. 46 114 160 29 
November 24 .......... 61 119 180 35 

TOLEDO, OHIO. 
November” sO) tewiestecine's 2 fk 9 22 
November 10 .......... 25 31 56 A 
November 215 045.6... PA 15 36 58 
November 138 ...... fine RO 23 58 43 
November 14 .......... 18 9 27 68 
November 15 2.2.5.2... 19 6 25 78 
November 16 .......... 10 17 20 38 
INowemiber tie eps tsrs 2 19 5 24 79 
November 18 .......... 18 15 33 55 
November 20) ....4..... 20 9 29 69 
November 21 .......... 13 9 22 60 
November: 22 ....0...). 6 3 9 68 
November 23 .......... 26 2 28 938 
November 24 .......... 14 2 16 87 
DETROIT, MICH, 

November? 8 25 .550.% 3 13 16 18 
November 9 .......... 0 5 5 0 
November 10 ......:... 3 7 10 ud) 
November 11 .......... 0 0 4 i) 
November 13 .......... 5 5 10 50 
November 16 ...........8 9 12 25 
November Ufaa.. cases eto 5 18 60 
November 18°:......... al {6 8 12 
November 20 .......... 4 12 16 25 
November 21 .......... 4 14 18° 22 
November 22 -.....6..0.0- 3 6 9 53 
November 23 .;........ 2 4 6 33 


Yours truly, 
EH. R. ULRICH, JR. 

Springfield, Il. 

DELIVERY CUSTOMS AT CHICAGO. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—As 
to what constitutes a delivery on sales in this mar- 
ket, will say, as an illustration: 

If a sale is made to be No. 3 corn or better and 
the corn on arrival grades No. 3 or better, that 
fills the sale, no matter in what condition the grain 
may become after it has arrived here, unless the 
inspection is clearly unjust. In that case, the buyer 
has the privilege of having the grain resampled or 
calling for reinspection, but he must do so on the day 
of the arrival of the grain, or not later than the 
following day. If, for any reason, the grain be- 
comes out of condition or is later found to-be of a 
lower grade, the buyer cannot go back on it, un- 
less, of course, the car was loaded too full and could 
not be sampled or inspected properly on arrival. 

If a sale is made to be shipped or delivered within 
a specified time, and it is shipped and delivered 
within that time, that fills the bill. If we made a 
sale of grain for a country shipper, we would most 
certainly hold the buyer here to the contract as 
made. We do not think they would attempt to 


take advantage of any receiving house here in this 
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respect, and one of the duties of the commission 
man is to look out for the interest of his shipper in 
matters of this kind, as well as in many other dif- 
ferences that may come up. As an illustration of 
this, we cite the arbitration case we had some time 
ago, and which was decided in our fayor. Similar 
cases may come up at any time. 

It is our opinion that if the country shippers, as a 
rule, would consign their grain they would have no 
cause to complain about anything. The commis- 
sion man will fight for his interests in every 1¢- 
spect and make the buyer live up to the terms of 
the contract. There are a great many customs fol- 
lowed, which cannot be called a rule, but a custom 
in trade channels makes a rule, and this is on the 
same basis as we mention above, the commission 
man will at all times see that his shipper’s interests 
are protected, fully realizing that this is partly what 
he receives his commission for. 

Yours very truly, 


WARE & LELAND. 
Chicago. 


TRADE RULES SHOULD BE BETTER UNDER- 
STOOD. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Al- 
most every day I am in receipt of letters from grain 
dealers in which they state the trouble they are hay- 
ing with some track buyer, and from the nature of 
many of the differences I am almost constrained to 
suggest that the Association start a “kindergarten 
school’ for the benefit of the dealers. 

The positions taken by some of the local 
dealers are so unreasonable and in fact so contrary 
to the rules of the trade that it certainly must ve 
that they are not posted, or else they permit the 
farmers to control their business by applying their 
way of thinking, and then the local dealer attempts 
to apply this to his transactions with the track 
buyer. 

Permit me to give you some instances: Jones (lo- 
eal dealer) writes that he sold Smith (track buyer) 
5,000 bushels of corn for ten days’ shipment, and was 
unable to get cars. The ten days expire and nothing 
is said by either buyer or seller for thirty days after 
expiration. Then the seller says, ‘Cancel at market 
difference on date of expiration.” The buyer says, 
“No; we cannot go back thirty days and settle on the 
then market difference.” 

Another case: Jones sells Smith 5,000 bushels of 
corn for thirty days’ shipment, Jones’ track. He 
does not ship within the time, and after the expira- 
tion of the time, rates advance. Jones says he will 
ship the corn, but will not pay the difference of 
freight rate. Smith says, “You must,” Jones says, 
“Cancel at market difference on date of expiration,” 

Another case: Jones sells Smith 5,000 bushels of 
corn, Decatur terms, it being a grading and weigh- 
ing point while in transit. The grain goes through 
Decatur to Indianapolis. Smith makes returns on 
Indianapolis weights and grade. Jones objects and 
says Decatur terms prevailed in this contract. Smith 
says, “All right; you must send me Decatur weights 
and grade.” Jones says, “It is your business to fur- 
nish them.” Smith says, ‘‘No; it is the duty of 
seller to furnish weights and grade.” 

I might mention scores of cases like the above. To 
me they all look very simple and easily answered, 
yet there are, I am sorry to say, many local dealers 
who take whatever view of the case will serve 
them best and save them the most money, regard- 
less of the justice and equity in the case. 

If you would give space in your columns and ask 
for replies to these cases, it seems to me that the 
buyer and seller would come to a better understand- 
ing. It would be an education to those who have 
honest but erroneous opinions, and to those who act 
dishonestly and know what is right, it would be a 
notice that they must change their method of doing 
business. This good result would apply as well to 
the buyer as seller. We have honest but badly 
posted buyers as well as sellers. 

It does seem that certain rules governing cases 
like those mentioned should be generally known 
and published in your columns in every issue. In 
nine-tenths of ithe cases of differenges between 
buyers and sellers, my opinion is that they are honest 
differences. They arise on account of one or both 
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of the parties being unfamiliar with the just and 
equitable rules of the trade. 

I would be glad to have others give, in your col- 
umns, cases which have come before them, for both 
buyers and sellers to comment upon and give their 
honest and unbiased judgment. ‘hey would be read 
with interest by many shippers who desire to know 
what the rule and custom is in the many cases that 
come up for adjudication between the buyers and 
sellers of grain. 

Very truly, B. 8S. TYLER, 
Secretary Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 


SUPPLEMENT NO. 1 TO ILLINOIS GRAIN 
D#LALER Ss’ ASSOULATION’s LIST 
OF REGULAK DEALERS. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Here- 
with you will find supplement No. 1 of Dec. 1, 1899, 
to list of regular dealers. You will notice that all 
corrections are made and other names are addeil. 
Supplement No. 2 will be issued on January 1, 1900. 
Regular dealers will confer a very great favor by 
writing me of any change in names of firms, as I 
shall depend upon regular dealers for any and all in- 
formation that will keep the list of regular. dealers 
up to date. 

Commission merchants, track buyers and brokers 
should use this list to the exclusion of all others, and 
if any injustice is being done to any regular dealers 
by their names being omitted, a great favor will be 
conferred if notice is sent me. 

I am pleased to advise the regular dealers that 
our list is being adhered to pretty generally, and if 
there are any buyers of track grain who are ignoring 
the list, let dealers kindly advise me. Track buyer 
who is not for the regular dealer is certainly against 
him, Can the regular dealer protect himself by aid- 
ing and encouraging any track buyer who bids 
proiniscuously? The regular dealers should trade 
with those who have agreed to use our list exclu- 
sively. The names of such track buyers are found 
in the book. 

If you are in need of local organization in your 
territory, write me, and the traveling representative 
will be sent to you at the earliest date possible. ‘I'he 
Association is doing good work in establishing local 
branches. If your competitor is not a member of 
the Association, let me know, and I will write him 
and. try to show him the “error of his ways.” 

SUPPLEMENT NO. 1. 
To the list of regular grain dealers, December 1, 1899. 
ADVERTISING PAGE 6. 


John L. Rodgers & Co., Baltimore, Md., instead of 
John L. Rogers & Co. 


PAGE 25. 
oe ILL.—Chas, Austen instead of Chas. Aus- 
in. 

PAGH 26, 


FAIRFIELD, ILL.—L. J. Keith & Son instead of 


Keith &. Cheney. 
SPRINGER, ILL—Add J. W. Springer & Bro. 
PAGE 27. 


(Mail, Springerton.) 

-RINARD, ILL.—Add McDaniel & Chaney. 
KINARD, ILL.—Add Keith Bros. 
“EDGERWOOD, ILL.—Add Gillmore & Co. 
EDGEWOOD, ILL.—D. O. Stetson instead of Stet- 


son & Co. 
€ FLORA, ILL.—Chas. Austen instead of Chas. Aus- 
in. ; 
PAGE 28. 
FARMINGDALH, ILL.—Add F. Hopper. 
PAGE 29. 


STANFORD, ILL.—Erase IF. M. Snyder. 
STANFORD, ILL.—O. S. Skinner instead of Wm. 


Skinner. 
PAGE 80. 


CARROLLTON, ILL.—Add- Hussey & Co. 
CARROLLTON, ILL.—Add the Advance Flour Mill 


Co. 
PAGE 381, 
ELKHART, ILL.—Spellman & Bock 
Spellman, Orton & Spity 
Hy ee ee iLH, ils —Spellman & Bock (Mail, 
Ikhart) 
SHERMAN, ILL.—Spellman & Bock (Mail, Elk- 
hart) instead of (Mail, Williamsville). 
PAGH 82. 
SHIPMAN, ILL.—Add Jos. Dodson. 
CARLINVILLE, ILL.—St, Louis Milling Co., in- 
stead of Carlinville Milling Co. 
WHITE HALL, ILL.—Frech & Wilton instead of 


Frech & Wilson. 
PAGHB 33. 


BEECHER, ILL.—Add Chas. Mann. 
BEECHER, ILL,—Add A. Ehrhardt. 
PAPINEAU, ILL.—W. A. Rosenberger, successor 
to Wm, Sievert. 
PAGE 35. 


WEST RIDGH, ILL.—Add Smiley & Watson. 


instead of 


PAGE 36. 
SHELBYVILLH, ILL.—Queen City Milling Co., 
successors to Been & Craddick. 
SHELBYVILLE, 1LL.—Root & Westervelt, success- 
ors to The Harwood Co: 
SULLIVAN, ILL.—L. R. Smith & Co., successors 
to B. S. Tyler *& Co. 
PAGE 40. 
CHRISMAN, ILL.—Add F. W. Gilbert. 
PAGH 41. 
i ITHIAN, ILL.—Add A. N. Gor 
BRONSON, ILL.—C. B. DeLong (Mail, Fithian) in- 
stead of B. B. Miner. 
MUNCIE, ILL.—B. B. Minor (Mail, 
instead of B. B. Miner (Mail, Oakwood). 
PAGE 42, 
LEROY, ILL.—O. L. Brining instead of A. L. Bri- 


ning. 
MAHOMET, ILL.—Erase G. L. McClure. 
PAGH 44. 


SHeLS YN ILL.—Queen City Milling Co., 
successors to Been & Craddick. 

SHELBYVILLH, ILL. —Root & Westervelt, suc- 
cessors to The Harwood Co. 


Indianapolis) 


LOXA, ILL.—J. O. Linder instead of John Linder. 
MATTOON, ILL.—Major & Hougland, successors 
to G. T. Eniott. 
PAGE 47. 
DECATUR, ILL.—Add W. L. Dumont (broker), 
ate eigen ILL.—Add C. W. Cooper & Co. (brok- 
eTs). 
PAGE 48. 
BUCKLEY, ILL.—Erase J. H. Springer. 
BUCKLEY, ILL. ee Wm. Wykle. 
Eades ILL.—C. H. Rumley victead of C. H. 
umb 
BUCKLEY, ILL.—Add Sieberns Bros. 
BUCKLEY, ILL.—Change spelling of station from 


Bulkley to Buckley. 
VANDALLA ILL. —St. Jacob Enterprise Mill Co. 
instead of St. Jacob’s Enterprise Milling Co. 
See ILL.—R. G. & C. H. Risser instead 
of R. G. & OC. H. Rissler. 
PAGE 49. 
RANTOUL, ILL.—Clark & Rusk, 
Thos, Ogden 
RANTOUL, ILL.—A. M. Goff & Son, successors to 
McCullough & Goff. 
PAGE 50. 


sep bes ILL.—D. O. Stetson instead of Stet- 
son 
EDGEWOOD, ILL.—Add Gillmore & Co. 
MATTOON, iL.L.—Major & Hougland, successors 
G. T. Elliott. 
PAGH 53. 


SCOVEL, ILL.—R. G. & C. H. Risser (Mail, Kan- 
kakee) instead of C. K. Brittenham. 


PAGH 54. 


POTOMAG, ILL. —Add J. W. Payn 
ARMSTRONG , ILL.—E. A. Wood. qnatend of V. H 


Cazer. 
Erase Harwood Station. W. B. Sill has office at 


Harris (Martha P. O.). 
PAGE 55. 
DICKERSON, ILL.—Brase P. S. Peterson. 
PAGE 56. 


BELLFEOWER, ILL.—Noble Bros., 
M. O. Flanigon & Co. 
KUMLER, ILL.—Noble Bros., successors to M. O. 


Planigon & Co. 
PAGE 57. 


CHRISMAN, ILL.—Add F. W. Gilbert. 
PAGE 58. 
DECATUR, ILL.—Add W. L. Dumont (orok es, 


successors to 


successors to 


DECATUR, ILL.—Add CG. W. Cooper & Co. (brok- 
ers 
‘i PAGH 61. 
McVBY, ILL.—Add_F. Hamilton. 
PAGE 62. 


PHRDUE, Lia Richardson & Hopkins instead of 
Richardson & Coope 
KEYSPORT, Thr a NWin: Langham instead of Wm. 


Lougham, 
PAGE 65. 


DECATUR, ILL.—Add W. L. Dumont nee 
DECATUR, ILL.—Add C. W. Cooper & Co. (brok- 


ers). 
PAGE 66. 
SULLIVAN, ILL.—L. R. Smith & Co., successors 
to B. 8. Tyler *& Co. 


DALTON CITY, ILL.—Scott & Belden, successors 
to B. 8S. Tyler & Go. 
Mee ILL.—Major & Hougland, successors 


to G. T. Elliott. 
PAGE 71. 
FAIRBURY, ILL.—F. L. Churchill instead of Chas. 
Churchill. 
WESTON, ILL.—F. L. Churchill instead of Chas. 
Churchill. 
PAGE 75. 
VANDALIA, ILL.—St. Jacob Enterprise Mill Co. 


instead of St. Jacob’s Enterprise Milling Co. 
MULBERRY GROVH, ILL.—St. Jacob Enterprise 

Mill Co. instead of St. Jacob’s Enterprise Milling Co. 
HAGARSOWN, ILL.—Add B. F. Enloe. 


PAGE 77. 


DECATUR, ILL.—Add W. L. Dumont (broke 
DECATUR, ILL.—Add C, W. Cooper & Ce. 


ers). 
PAGE 78. 


LAKE CITY, ILL.—Stapleton & Mitchell (Mail, 
Lake City instead of Assumption). 


PAGE 79. 
‘SAUNEMIN, ILL.—Hrase R.. J. Reilly. 


owe 


PAGE 81. 
SULLIVAN, cites R. Smith & Co., successors 
to B. 8. Tyler ’& Co 
* PAGE 83. 


DECATUR, ILL.—Add W. L. Dumont (broker). 
DLCATUR, 1LL.—Add C. W. Cooper & Co. (brok- 
ers). 
) PAGH 87—BUKFALO LIST. 
S. B. Wilbert instead of S. B. Wilcox. 
PAGE 88—CHICAGO LIST. 
Add Pope & Eckhardt Co. 
PAGE 89—DETROIT LIST. 
Add J. H. Donovan & Co. (omitted by error). 
PAGH 89—DECATUR LIST. 


Add W. L. Dument (broker). 
Add C. W. Cooper & Co. (brokers). 


PAGE 90—INDIANAPOLIS LIST. 
Add Wm. Rouse & Son. 
LOUISVILLE LIST. 


A. C. Schuff & Co. instead of A. C. Schupp & Co. 
Add H. Verhoeff & Co. (omitted by error). 
Add Underhill & Co. 


Yours truly, B. S. TYLER, Secretary. 


THE PITTSBUKG MARKET, 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Now 
is the winter of our discontent made especially so by 
the scarcity of car supply, and I observe in various 
sections the question of delivery on sales is brought 
up. The shippers at country points decline to make 
quotations, and I cannot blame them, not know- 
ing when they may procure cars. Many purchases 
made in the West during the months of August and 
September are yet unfilled, through no tault of the 
shippers; and yet it places the grain merchant who 
has sold to arrive in a very uncomfortable and try- 
ing position. It is the custom in this market to sell 
for future delivery, five, ten or thirty days, and we 
cannot make delivery until such cars are on-track 
and in position to be hauled. Then the purchaser 
must have thirty-six hours free to handle his car. 
I presume we have as little trouble in this respect 
as our friends in the trade suffer from elsewhere. 

I noticed in your paper recently an article in re- 
gard to reinspection. That is a matter that causes 
considerable annoyance with us. Especially is this 
the case with hay, owing to the impossibility of 
examining other than such as is exposed at ihe 
door. Bulk grain we can inspect with a tryer, and 
when there is occasion for reinspection, it is the 
custom in this market that the seller has to stand 
any loss that may be incurred by the change of 
grade. 

Our merchants here are often maligned for too 
rigid inspection and also for short weights, but I 
observe that we are not alone in that matter, as 
Chicago, Baltimore and other points come in for 
their full share. To overcome this difficulty, many 
of our dealers have, of late, consigned their stuff 
to the elevators, simply for weighing, before for- 
warding to the purchaser. This is a very wise 
precaution and may be the means of correcting 
the great abuse of uncertainty and short weights. 

As a class, our dealers will compare favorably 
with those of any other city, and I think that ship- 
pers do not realize the difficulties which beset the 
commission merchant in this city. The sales here 
are never of large volume, and when there is a 
‘glut, there is no outlet for it as there is at the sea- 
board. 

The credit system has grown to vast proportions, 
and is much abused. It simply amounts to the 
wholesale dealers and commission men selling on 
thirty and sixty days’ time. There seems to be no 
effort made to correct this evil. Can any of your 
correspondents suggest a remedy? 

Yours truly, D. G. STHWART, 

Pittsburg, Pa. 


The United States government will show in Paris 
in connection with the grain exhibit a large model 
of an American grain elevator and numerous other 
models in connection with the grain industry of 
this country. 


The highest yield of corn per acre In this country, 
according to official estimates, during the past 18 
years was 28.2 bushels in 1896, and the lowest 19.4 
bushels, in 1894, The last crop is estimated to have 
yielded 25.2 bushels per acre on an area of 81,- 
600,000: acres, or an aggregate, in round numbers, 
of 2,056,000,000 bushels. 
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HUSTED ELEVATOR AT BUFFALO 
BURNED. 


The elevator of the Husted Milling and Elevator 
Company of Buffalo, N. Y., was destroyed by fire on 
November 23, involving a loss on building and con- 
tents, 140,000 to 150,000 bushels of wheat and oats, 
of about $200,000. 

The elevator stood in the Elk Street yards of the 
N. Y., C. & St. L. (Nickel Plate) R. R. and was 56x 
105% feet in size by 115 feet high. Its bins were 
40 feet deep. It had three receiving elevators and 
three from the feed mill, which had 250 bushels’ 
eapacity per hour. The bin story was surmounted 
by a cupola five stories high. This part of the build- 
ing was supported by posts extending from the main 
stone foundation through the bins, making it an in- 
dependent structure, so to say, and eliminating the 
element of setting of the planking. The first two 
stories were filled with spouting from scales and 
mill elevators, the third had three 500-bushel hop- 
per scales; in the fourth were three 800-bushel 
garners, while the other two stories held the driving 


M. Husted; vice-president, Riley Pratt; secretary, 
W. E. Townsend; treasurer, R. J. Spoonley; N. W. 
Farrand, superintendent of the elevator, and C. H. 
Peck, assistant superintendent. The elevator had 
been rushed with business for several months and 
night and day crews were working steadily. The 
treasurer says there is no doubt the elevator will be 
rebuilt at once. 


THE ERUPTION ON THE CHICAGO 
BOARD OF TRADE. 


The eruption on the Chicago Board of ‘Trade, of 
which ominous rumblings had been heard for some 
time previously, occurred on November 17, when the 
McLain brothers of McLain Brothers & Co. were 
arrested by the postal authorities. Wor several 
weeks prior there had been more or less gossip of 
bucketishopping by members of the Board, which, 
gathering volume like a rolling snowball, began to 
be so very personal that, on the 15th, the firm 
named asked for an investigation by the Board of 
their business. Before this was done, however, the 
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THE HUSTED ELEVATOR AT BUFFALO BEFORE THE FIRE. 


machinery and elevator heads. There were three 
outside loading spouts and one inside, the former 
having swivel ends to reach remote tracks. The 
power was a 350-horse power engine and two boilers, 
The house was built by the Macdonald Engineering 
Company of Chicago. 

How the fire originated is not known. Probably 
the first discovery of it was made by a laborer en- 
gaged in cleaning out a bin. He says: “Il was at 
work in the bin, and was close to the botiom of it, 
swhen I felt a shock and a second later saw flames 
shoot in all directions.” It is supposed he had a 
light with him, which ignited dust, but he denies he 
had such a light, but does not explain what light 
he had or what caused the explosion. After a most 
sensational race with the fire up the ladder he at 
length got out of the bin alive and was saved, es- 
caping with only badly blistered legs and arms, 
after having had his clothes on fire several times 
while fighting his way up the ladder. Two other 
men had sensational escapes, working their way 
along the roof, through blinding smoke, to the fire 
escape. After the fire had been discovered by the 
men on the scale floor, they got bewilderéd and not 
being able to find the stairway, got out on the roof. 

A large feed storage shed near.the elevator was 
saved uninjured. The Husted Elevator & Milling 
Company has the following officers: President, E. 


arrest was made, the warrant being issued on a 
charge of using the United States mails for fraud- 
ulent purposes. One of several specific complaints 
was that the firm had defrauded FI. A. Hyke, of 
Luverne, Minn., out of $20,000 by means of corre, 
spondence, ete. 

The McLains were originally from Newton, Kan. 
On coming to Chicago they incorporated the com- 
pany named with $50,000 capital, which was after- 
ward inereased to $100,000, and did a cash busi- 
ness. Within the past few years they adopted the 
“private wire” system, and at the time of the ar- 
rest they are said to haye had about 800 accounts 
on their books, haying had, in fact, in the opinion 
of many, the iargest business in the small towns 
of the Middle West of any house on ’Change. They 
are accused of haying simply bucketshopped their 
orders, the rule of the Board requiring a customer 
to be givén a detailed statement of the trade, with 
the name of the firm taking the trade, being evaded 
by the use of dummy firm names, and in other ways. 
When the crash seemed imminent, the firm became 
heayy buyers of wheat, and after the arrest was 
made their business was. turned over to Lamson 
Brothers & Co., who protected the outstanding deals 
and proceeded to send statements of the book ac- 
counts to the firm’s customers as rapidly as possi- 
ble. The Lamsons retained the business for a short 


time only, however; for on December 6 they an- 
nounced that all of the McLains’ western lines had 
been given up by them. One of them went to the 
Weare Commission Company, and others went to 
TVinley Barrel & Co. and Ware & Leland, the Lam- 
sons retaining only the Michigan wire. 

The McLain arrest naturally created an immense 
sensation, and all sorts of rumors that other “big 
houses” were about to “lay down” or to be en- 
meshed in the toils of John Hill and the bucketshop 
committee were put afloat; but only Arthur R. 
Jones & Co. and John F. Barrett, H. A. Angell, 
B. N. Foster and some others were brought to 
account on various charges. In the case of Jones 
& Co. the specific charge was a cross-trade of 10,000 
bushels of wheat. An examination was made by 
the committee, and on December 5 that body ree- 
ommended that the firm be debarred from doing 
business for one day, December 6, which verdict 
the firm looks upon as an acquittal. John F. Bar- 
rett was charged with uncommercial conduct, hay- 
ing sold about 10,000,000 bushels of wheat, with 
only $40,000 cash on hand, or practically no money 
left, to margin the deal. The price refused to break 
and Barrett, Farnum & Co. went to the wall, as 
has already been reported. The directors ordered 
that he be debarred from the floor of the Exchange 
for one year. The hearings of the others named 
were set for December 12, when Angell was ordered 
suspended for five years and Hoster exonerated. 

The effect of the earthquake hag on the whole 
been beneficial. The raid on cross-trading caused 
an increase of legitimate trading, while the general 
opinion has crystallized into a demand for a radical 
revision of the Board’s rules. ‘The immediate re- 
sult was the posting, on November 22, on recom- 
mendation of the committee on cross-trading, of a 
notice making direct reference to bucket shops and 
calling attention to the strict enforcement of Sec- 
tion 8, Rule 4, of the Board. The recommendation, 
which was the substance of the notice and rule, 
was as follows: 

No member of this Association shall-act as agent for 
the employe of another member in any transaction in 


- which the name of the employer of such employe ap- 


pears. 
No member of this Association is allowed under any 
circumstances to be both principal and agent in any 


transaction for future delivery of any of the commod- 
ities dealt in under the rules of this board. 

Furthermore, no member of this Association in any 
transaction for future delivery of any of the commo- 
dities dealt in under the rules of thtis board shall al- 
low himself, directly or indirectly, either by his own 
act or by the act of an employe or of a broker, to be 
placed in the position of agent for both buyer and 
seller. 

It was further ordered on the same day, that all 
members haying bucket-shop connections, direct or 
indirect, by wire or private telephones, should sever 
them at once under penalty of being charged with 
unmercantile conduct. 

On November 18, President Lyon appointed a 
committee of twenty-five members to revise the 
tules of the Board. The committee is as follows: 
J. Henry Norton, chairman; Walter C. Hately, Chas. 
Counselman, Wm. 8. Seaverns, Z. R. Carter, C. L. 
Hutchinson, D. E. Richardson, Robert Pringle, J. 
Cc. F. Merrill, H. H. Peters, James C. Rogers, Will- 
iam 8. Jackson, J. M. Wanzer, Charles L. Raymond, 
Henry Botsford, C. D. Hamill, John Dupee, B. A. 
Eckhart, ©. W. Bailey, C. B. Congdon, I. S. Hunter, 
Homer Ash, Alex Geddes, Charles H. Requa, J, G. 
Keith. The said committee reported ‘tentatively 
recommending, among other things, a governing 
board of 36, to include committees on arbitration and 
appeal, not now a part of the directory. This govy- 
erning board is to be elected by the Association and 
shall be its enacting body. The membership, how- 
ever, shall have veto power when 300 members vote 
to negative a governing board regulation. Among 
the details are the fixing of minimum penalties, leay- 
ing the new board of governors no latitude in that 
particular, The report urges that the directors act 
promptly on the plan so that it may be put into ef- 
fect by January 1, and so that the new governors or 
anew committee of revision may start upon the seri- 
ous work of recasting the whole of the board legisla- 
tion. Meantime, a previous committee of, five ou 
rules has recommended a reduction of the num- 
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ber of directors, and a new rule against bucket- 
shop practices and against the practice of office 
employes making trades of any kind. 

Board politics have begun to be in evidence suffi- 
ciently to bring out the announcements by Presi- 
dent Lyon and ex-President Baker that neither will 
be a candidate for re-election. 


SHORTAGE IN THE BEAN CROP. 


The best estimates place the last crop of beans 
at about 2,700,000, against 3,200,000 bushels. a 
year ago, all the producing states showing a de- 
crease. Prices have therefore advanced from 35 to 
55 cents per bushel, according to quality. 

There are only four states that make a specialty 
of growing beans in a large way, although the 
product is grown in greater or smaller quantities 
in all states. The annual crop of the country is 
about 38,000,000 bushels, varying but little each 
year. This includes navy, pea and lima beans, the 
last named variety being grown largely in Cali- 
fornia. Field beans are shown most favor in New 
York state, which grows and holds first place, with 
California gecond, Michigan third and Maine 
fourth. .Until the last three years our imports of 
beans always exceeded our exports. 


WEIGHING GRAIN IN MINNE- 
SOTA. 


The annual report of the state weighmaster of 
Minnesota, Hdward O’Brien of Minneapolis, shows 
the following totals of bushels of grain weighed in 
and out of Minneapolis mills and elevators during 
the last fiscal (crop) year: Wheat, 120,765,937; oats, 
21,518,813; corn, 9,961,464; barley, 1,932,486; rye, 
1,264,833. Besides these, there were weighed 1,124 
earloads and 5,512 wagon loads of miscellaneous 
produce. The office has 59 employes, of whom 50 
are weighers, working in 20 mills and 37 elevators. 
The total number of cars handled was 202,293. The 
revenue was $34,485.41, at 15 cents per car. The 
average weight per car, which had been about 625 
bushels, reached about 850 bushels per car. 

The report as to shortages says: “On an average 
about 17,000 cars a month have been weighed, and 
it is not supposed that such can be done without 
here and there an error to account for. One of the 
most perplexing questions the department has to 
deal with is that of alleged shortages. While the 
number of complaints during the year is quite 
small when compared with the large number of 
ears shipped in or out, still they come within the 
pale of the service and demand and deserve earnest 
attention. 
using poorly coopered cars for shipment, through 
leaks of the same or the practice of having their 
floors covered with lime, coal dust and. other ingre- 
dients. Then, again, they may occur through esti- 
mates of weights given, or inaccuracy of scales. 
Surely the shipper is himself to blame where errors 
occur from such causes. 

“On the other hand, the state weighing depart- 
ment may err. With all the zeal shown and care 
taken, that is still a possibility; but if the shipper 
will use the utmost care we promise that the num- 
ber of complaints of this nature, already being re- 
duced, will soon reach the minimum. After care- 
fully sifting the evidenée, in many cases it is found 
after all that the number of actual shortages that 
occur is very few. In this connection one of the 
recent acts of the Board of Warehouse Commission- 
ers has been the creation of a claims department, 
to which all complaints are referred. 

“Pilfering from cars, something quite common a 
few years ago, is not yet entirely extinct. In a let- 
ter to the mill and elevator men of Minneapolis 
some time since I suggested that each mill and ele- 
vator might have a seal of its own. The inspector 
of such mill or elevator, after opening and exam- 
ining the car together with its contents, could again 
seal it and make a record of the seal broken and 
the seal put in its place. Many are doing this now, 
and with the best of results. To wipe this evil out 
entirely, however, other and more substantial meas- 
ures will have to be taken. 


As a rule, these shortages occur through 


“The sweeping of cars is still another matter that 
deserves attention. For years a number of men 
and boys have been engaged in this work who 
are neither hired nor inyited to do the same. An 
appeal to the proper railroad authorities or mill 
men against this practice seems timely, and it might 
be the means of driving the sweeper from his occu- 


| pation. There is little for him to get when the car 


is emptied. But even the sweeper has his induce- 
ments, and in this way, so it is said, he often dou- 
bles, perhaps trebles, the natural amount. . 

“The law, which went into effect in 1893, requir- 
ing the shipper to place inside the car a card stai- 
ing the weight of grain shipped, is seldom observed. 
This is certainly an excellent law, easy of recogni- 
tion, and ought not to be neglected. Any discrep- 
ancy occurring in weights between the point of 
shipment and that of destination could then more 
readily be detected by the state weighing depart- 
ment.” 


A NEBRASKA ELEVATOR. 


Our sprightly contemporary, the Corn Belt, pub- 
lished by the C., B. & Q. Railroad, never ceases to 
sound the praises of Nebraska in the public ear; 
but it does more—it shows the conditions of iife 


| THE NEW YORK COMMERCE COM- 


MISSION. 


Apropos the appearance of the New York State 
Commerce Commission in the West and Northwest, 
advance sheets of the annual report of the New York 
Produce Exchange have excited much attention. 
Referring bere to grain only, the report shows the 
following percentages of the total exports of the 
cereals mentioned that were made through the port 
of New York for the past twenty-five years: 


Wheat. Corn. 
Years 1873 to 1882, inclusive.......... 65.85 47.70 
Years 1883 to 1892, inclusive.......... 60.22 46.57 
Years 1893 to 1896, inclusive.......... SGO13) 8205 
Year 18070 vic eee cae eee 43. 23.72 
Leal ISOS. See eerockl ace ace cle eee .b5.49 26.14 
January 1 to April 30, 1899........... 49.35 17.85 


The percentages of exports of wheat and corn 
from these same six Atlantic ports is given for 1898: 


: Wheat. Corn. 
New” WOrk# (0G «-ueres ease ecu tale yeoeeee 55.49 26.14 
BOsStom 4045 i650 6 estes hich secaetera eto 13.66 TOL 
Philadelphia acs cacte shee eee te 6.29 19.69 
Baltimore: 30; u kee oa een eee 20.62 29.74 
NOrtolle (dss cisnelerars enced tee etter ae ee 0.67 6.19 
Newport, N@WS misc an sate oe eee 3.27 10.63 


The report comments on this decrease as follows: 
“Although the railroads are making some efforts 


WAREHOUSE AND ELEVATOR OF ROGERS & CO, AT HOLDREGE, NEB. 


in a state which many of our benighted eastern 
friends persist in believing is new to the degree 
of rawness. The Corn Belt in each issue is a pro- 
test against this misapprehension, showing as it 
does the comfortable homes as well as the seats 
of industry of the people. We are indebted to it 
for the accompanying ‘illustration of Rogers & Co.’s 
elevator and warehouse at Holdrege, Neb., on the 
Burlington Route. While in capacity (some 200,000 
bushels) it is quite large, it is a sample of the fa- 
cilities existing in the West for handling the corn 
and wheat produced in such almost fabulous quan- 
tity on the new soil of the western states. 


A Kansas poulterer specially recommends Kaffir 
corn for chicken feed. He warns the reader, how- 
ever, that in feeding the corn should be cooked, 
either steamed or boiled. The seed has a fuzzy 
coating that does not agree with the chickens used 


in the raw state. Cooking softens this and puts, i 


the seed in a condition to be readily digested. 


The artificial rubber made from corn oil is not 
proving as satisfactory as hoped, says the Orange 
Judd Farmer, but an admirable adulterant of pure 
rubber, the same journal says, is now being made 
by a secret process from linseed oil and cottonseed 
oil. The result is an ‘article closely resembling 
Para rubber, which can be sold at 15 to 20 cents per 
pound and still afford a large profit to the manu- 
racturer. 


to regain a portion of the lost trade of New York, 
yet on the whole the loss in export commerce of the 
port is serious and threatening. At a recent session 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, held in this 
city, witnesses representing the railroad interests 
stated that the loss in trade at this port is partly due 
to the fact that cars at other competing ports can be 
unloaded directly into the steamship. ‘his is un- 
doubtedly one of the causes, and with the rmiainten- 
ance of the differential, is operative in diverting 
trade. But the remedy for this lies with the rail- 
roads and merchants interested in this port. New 
York should have the same facilities as are given 
to other ports. There exists no reason why grain 
should not be transferred from the cars directly into 
ocean steamers, except private interests. The influ- 
ence of these interests must be counterbalanced and 
overcome by public spirit, or by that more far sighted — 
private interest, which can appreciate that its well- 


‘being is indissolubly linked with that of the public.’ 


One of the most significant facts pointed out in 
the report is the immense growth of the trade of 


Montreal. The figures give the receipts there as 
follows in bushels: 

Corn. Wheat. 
Year, 1895 "Fo. scan tee ae 2,600,000. 4,400,009 
Year, 1898 So. . os ete +++ 19,500,000 ~ 11,000,000 


This statement is made in connection with the 
canal question In dealing with this problem of 
transportation the report says: : 

“The policy of the state regarding canal enlarge- 
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ment still remains unsettled. It is a recognized fact 
that freight can be carried cheaper by water than 
any other way. Competent authority estimates that 
with a canal from Buffalo to New York equal to that 
of the St. Lawrence system, the cost of transporta- 
tion of wheat would ‘be less than 1 cent per bushel. 
If Canada can expend $40,000,000 in the improvement 
of her waterways, New York can afford to expeud 
$100,000,000, if necessary. The question to be de- 
termined is: Yo what extent shall the improvement 
be made? This, the Superintendent of Public Works 
and the State Engineer, with the assistance of the 
Advisory Board appointed by the Governor, are en- 
deavoring to solve; and the money required for said 
work must be honestly and intelligently expended. 
. . . Brought to the proper state of efficiency, they 
will furnish a means of transportation from the 
Great Lakes to the seaboard which will be beyond 
competition, and will regain to New York a large 
portion of that commerce which is naturally he7s, 
and which has been ‘allowed to drift away.” 

It was to deal with this problem among others that 
the State Commerce Commission was appointed. 
Some of its work has already been neticed in these 
columns. During the past four weeks the Commis- 
sion has visited both Chicago and the Northwest in 
search of information relative to the shipping of ex- 
port grain. At Chicago a number of prominent ship- 
pers were heard. All were unanimously of the 
opinion that if New York City is to hold her grain 
trade it is necessary that the Erie Canal be widened 
and deepened, otherwise the grain will take a 
cheaper route through Canada, or through the South- 
ern ports. 
condemned, their “intermediate charges being an 
unwarranted excess, and shippers will not brook 
them.” 

At Minneapolis and St. Paul the Commission ex- 
amined both millers and grain dealers. The former 
said simply that New York’s terminal facilities were 
such that there was a difference at other ports of at 
jeast 24% cents per barrel of flour, against New York. 
The grain men thought the canal route had seen its 
best day, but were agreed on the simple proposition 
that “the Hastern city, if able to furnish the best 
facilities at the lowest rates, would get the busi- 
ness.” 

At Duluth, one shipper thought that ‘if New York 
and the railroads would give practically free ele- 
vyator storage and a small charge for loading into 
vessels from boats and elevators they would take 
away the chief argument against New York. A fair 
charge would be one-quarter of a cent a bushel.” 
Another believed the enlarged canal would put New 
York again on a parity with Montreal and Boston. 


ELEVATORS AT QUEBEC. 


The directors of the Great Northern Railway of 
Canada met at Quebec on December 1 to discuss 
the project of building an elevator at Quebec, to 
be used for grain which the company will secure 
from its connection with the Canada Atlantic ai 
Hawkesbury. It is proposed that the elevator shall 
have a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels. It will prob- 
ably be started in the spring, and completed in 
time for the opening of the new road from Quebec 
to Parry Sound in August next. 


STAMPS ON GRAIN CHECKS. 


As anticipated from the ruling of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, the revenue depart- 
ment has, under date of November 16, notified all 
collectors that grain tickets may be paid by a bank 
without stamps on such tickets, provided they are 
not made in the form of a check or order for money, 
and under the following conditions and restric- 
tions: 

1. They must be paid from funds deposited for 
this specific purpose, said funds to be kept separate 
from other funds of the bank. 

2. The tickets must be presented for payment 
by the identical person in whose favor they were 
originally issued. 

3. If they should be indorsed, and the amount 


The floating elevator system also was” 


they call for paid to any other person, a 2-cent 
stamp must be attached. 

Any check or order for money, in payment for 
anything else, drawn upon the funds deposited for 
the specific purpose above mentioned, must bear a 
2-cent stamp. 

The new rule applies only to grain and cotton 
tickets. Buyers of stock, poultry or other produce 
must submit to the nearest revenue office samples 
of the tickets they are using, or intend to use, be- 
fore a ruling will be made as to their liability to 
taxation. 


THE HALLS ELEVATOR AT HALLS, 
TENN. 


Neighboring markets envy Halls, Tenn., its fine 
elevator, which is exceptionally complete for that 
part of the country, and which one enthusiast says 
is “one of the most complete south of the Ohio 
River.” Its capacity is 40,000 bushels. It stands 
on the land of the owners, the Halls Elevator Com- 
pany (D. B. George and H. W. Myers), adjoining 
the right of way of the Illinois Central. The rail- 


ELEVATOR OF HALLS ELEVATOR CO., HALLS, TENN. 


way switch also belongs to the Halls Elevator Com- 
pany. 

Corn in that part of the country reaches market in 
the shuck, and the elevator uses a shuck-sheller. 
This is located in the top of the building, and is 
driven from a shaft 150 feet long in the basement. 
There is a spout 150 feet in length, connected to 
a suction fan, which carries the shucks from the 
building. There is also a spout to carry the cobs 
to the boiler room and another to run the dust to 
the dust) house. ‘The sheller capacity is 400 bushels 
per hour. 

The ear corn crib capacity is 10,000 bushels, which 
is filled by elevation, while drag belts bring the corn 
back to the sheller. There are also drag belts for 
unloading ear corn from cars which work in con- 
nection with the belts from the cribs. Conveyors 
distribute the grain into the stcrage bins. There 
are wagon dumps, and the work of handling the 
grain from the sbeller into the car is done by one 
man on the first floor of the elevator. 

Like Mr. Duffy of Swanington, Ind., the Halls 
Hleyator Company are feeders of cattle in connec- 
tion with the elevator, having the further advan- 
tage of cheap feed in the shucks, which, when 
shredded, make a fine feed on which cattle fatten 
rapidly. The company handles cotiton seed also, 


and next season expects to put in a cotton seed 
huller, and will then feed the hulls as well as the 
corn husks. The company is now engaged in the 
installation of a 400-light electric lighting plant, 


which, it is expected, will be in operation early in 
January. 


«~_DOTS. AND . DASHES + 


The National Starch Manufacturing Company is 
to be reorganized. 


The Indians of the Fort Yates Agency in North 
Dakota produced a surplus of grain last crop. 


L. L. Old’s new seed warehouse at Clinton, 
N. Y., was “dedicated” November 17 by a banquet 
for a charitable purpose. 


Receipts of bonded wheat at Duluth have been 
very heavy since the new wheat began moviug. 
Three elevators in that city now handle this kind 
of grain. 

The rush of corn husking in Kansas has been 
accompanied by a scarcity of help and many 
women and girls have turned out to help the men 
gather the crop. 

On November 17, 462,000 bushels of grain started 
eastward from Buffalo, via the Erie Canal. This is 
thought to be the biggest one-day’s business done 
by the canal for three years. 

Fl. H. Ryan & Son and the Ryan Commission Com- 
pany of St. Louis have been making connecticns 
at New Orleans to handle their export grain through 
that port in place of Baltimore. 


The steamer H. S. Holden was loaded at the 
Rialto Elevator, Milwaukee, December 8, with 
350,000 bushels of oats. This is believed to be the 
largest cargo ever put afloat, at least on fresh 
water. 

The second annual convention of the Tri-State 
Grain Growers’ Association will be held at Fargo, 
N. D., January 23-26, 1900. The proceedings will 
be mainly devoted to the discussion of scientific 
methods of farming, grazing, etc. 

Buffalo’s flour and grain receipts by lake this sea- 
son to November 30 show a decline as compared 
with 1898. The total for flour was 8,403,580 barrels, 
a decline of 1,337,000 barrels; and for grain 135,- 
548,979 bushels, a decline of 58,230,006 bushels. 

The Agricultural College of the University of 
Illinois has at its command a limited number of ex- 
pert corn judges who respond to calls from corn 
growers to aid them in selecting their seed corn. 
These men are chosen by examination from the 
class in farm crops: 

Elevators and warehouses on tné Pacific coast 
are crowded to overflowing with grain. The price 
for wheat at tidewater for No. 1 Club is only about 
50 cents, or about 35 cents to farmers at their 
ranches or anywhere east of the Cascades. Blue- 
stem is worth about 3 cents more. 


An ear of corn with 30 rows and 1,158 grains 
was exhibited at Kewanna, recently, says the In- 
diana Farmer. It shelled out 1% pints. Another 
novelty in corn at the same place was two stalks, 
each with an ear, from one root; and still another 
was two perfect ears on the same stem. 

The Hudnut Company at Terre Haute has put 
in machinery to extract the oil from corn. The oil 
is taken from the germ, and the waste, after the 
oil is taken out, is pressed and used for feeding 
stock. It is used as a substitute for linseed oil, 
and a large quantity is consumed in the making 
of fine toilet soaps. 

Another “combine” of farmers to control prices 
has been heard from. This time J. H. Harris of 
Seneca County, Ohio, is the promoter. The scheme 
is to be incorporated, and trustees will be selected, 
whose duty it will be to build warehouses and gen- 
erally supervise the business. Bonds to the amount 
of $100,000 will be issued. Seneca farmers do not 
expect to be able to absolutely control prices by 
their organization at first, but they will attempt 
to induce farmers of other counties to join the 
movement, thereby securing a large organization. 
We are gravely assured by the veracious reporter 
that, “there is scareely a landowner in the county 
who has not signified his intention of becoming a 
member of the combine.” 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has a large circulation among the elevator 
men and grain dealers of the country, and is the best me- 
dium in the United States for reaching persons connected 
with this trade. Advertising rates made known upon ap- 
plication. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest con- 
nected with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 
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Official Paper of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 


LAKE TRAFFIC. 


The year just closing will be a memorable 
one in the annals of lake navigation for more 
than one reason. First of all, it saw the pall 
of depression lifted from lake traffic, over which 
it had hung for years. More than that, vessel 
property which a year ago would have begged 
for purchasers now brings regular boom prices. 
The year 1899 has witnessed the greatest boom 
on record in the values of lake vessels, and the 
season closes with almost an assured certainty 
of another record-breaker in 1900. 

The rise in value of vessel property, 50 per 
cent and more, was, of course, only an indica- 
tion of trade. The necessities of the ore-carry- 
ing trade fixed the pace for the season, just as it 
will for the coming one, and boats ‘have already 
been chartered at figures which will pay half 
-their value in the one season’s business. The 
average corn rate for the season, from Chicago 
to Buffalo, was 2.7 cents, as compared with 1.5 
cents in 1898, and the average rate on wheat, 
from Duluth to Buffalo, was 2.6 cents, against 
1.8 cents in 1898. Ordinary conditions were 
reversed the past season, and the railroads car- 
riedtwo-thirds of the grain instead of about one- 
third, as usual. The coming season will wit- 
ness still less grain carried by lake, unless some- 
thing happens in the iron trade, which has ab- 
sorbed so large a percentage of all available 
charters. 

Some other features of the lake traffic of the 
season may be noticed. The weather was the 
best ever remembered for navigation purposes, 
and it was a profitable year for marine under- 
writers. Further, a large number of vessels 
have passed out of individual hands into the 


control of big companies, The boom is not 
expected to continue indefinitely. The ship- 
yards are busy, and before two more seasons 
have passed boats will be clamoring for grain 
cargoes at any price. 


THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


The investigations of the subcommittee on 
transportation of the Industrial Commission at 
Chicago, so far as the Chicago “warehouse 
combine” is concerned, were not particularly 
fruitful. Except from the standpoint of the 
elevator men, the committee found widespread 
discontent with the trade among its city repre- 
sentatives (no country dealers were examined), 
but nothing suggestive in the way of remedy. 
The committee found that the trade methods 
had greatly changed of late years and that con- 
signing of grain is no longer the rule; but aside 
from Mr. Counselman’s statement that this 
change was brought about by the operation of 
the “through rate,” no reason was assigned. for 
this radical change, which certainly was not 
coincidental with, though it may be one of the 
indirect results of, the making of the through 
rate. The committee found, also, that certain 
big buyers among the elevator owners do meet 
daily after the Board’s session to fix a maxi- 
mum bid for grain bought—in trans-Missouri 
territory, as Mr. Counselman explained, that 
territory being subject to the competition of 
other markets, so that the grain must be forced 
by high bids to Chicago. This statement was 
not controverted. Mr. Bacon of Milwaukee 
was the only witness who offered any light on 
railway discriminations in favor of individual 
elevator men, so often charged, but his testi- 
mony was to an inference only. 

Clearly, if an elevator combine exists, and its 
members get the benefits of alleged discriminat- 
ing rates, the committee’s witnesses wholly 
failed to “smoke it out.” 

‘Going generally into the remedy for rate 
discriminations, the witnesses were singularly 
united in favor of “legalized pooling,” Mr. Stone 
being the sole serious opponent to such a 
scheme. Of course, against such unanimity, 
one may well feel a disposition to pause before 
offering an objection, but certainly it does seem 
an anomaly that in order to give the shipper the 
benefit of railway competition, natural in view 
of the many competing lines, it should now be 
proposed to legalize the abolition by themselves 
of competition by natural competitors—to, in 
short, cure the “trust” evil by creating the 
greatest of all “trusts.” 

Advocacy of this policy seems the more re- 
markable in view of the well-known fact that 
in the past, outside of a very limited number of 
commodity pools, like the petroleum traffic, 
anthracite coal traffic and the live stock pools, 
this method for avoiding competition and rail- 
road “wars,” as applied by the railways them- 
selves, without restrictions, was singularly un- 
successful for preventing either wars or dis- 
criminations in favor of either commodities, 
places or individuals. But now, when the latter 
evil is the chief transportation iniquity whose 
correction is now called for, pooling has come 
to be the one complete panacea offered by a 
vast number of therapeutists for curing all these 


evils at once and for all. It is true, in the days| Exchange the better will its purposes be carried - 


of the old pools the Interstate Commerce Law 
had not been invented. It is possible that that 
interesting invertebrate may now, in some way, 
be ‘sublimated, as by hypnotic power, to give 
benevolent potentiality to a thing that hitherto, 
like itself, has been as impotent for good to any- 
body or thing as a jellyfish in a desert. We 
have the railroads’ and some other good folks’ 
word for it that it will, but how this shall be 
done, except by a most extraordinary increase 
in the scope and character of the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which even 
the railroad men may well hesitate to advocate, 
it is very difficult for a layman to imagine. 


THE RULES OF THE TRADE. 


We commend the letter published elsewhere 
in this issue from the pen of Secretary Tyler to 
the attention of grain men. And buyers are 
to be included as well as sellers, for, as Mr. 
Tyler says, the latter have no monopoly of ig- 
norance as to the usages of the trade. We in- 
vite all to give their views, in accordance with 
Mr. Tyler's suggestion, and to state cases 
where differences have arisen, as to what were 
the rules that should govern. 

The customs and usages prevailing in any 
line of business practically ‘have the effect of 
law, for courts decree that a well-established 
usage is the law as between parties in a given 
occupation. There is reason for this, for such 
usages are very generally based upon equity. 
Naturally, too, when a man is ignorant of the 
rules governing certain transactions, the rule 
which he aitempts to apply is that of self-inter- 
est. This is only human. The remedy is not 
to always give the other fellow the big end of 
the transaction, but to know what is right and 
equitable under the circumstances; to know the 
trade usage and conform to it. 

Let us have a general showing up of the dif- 
ferences that occur between buyer and seller. 
Let there be a restatement, if necessary, of the 
equities in any given case. The thing to be 
gained is a more general expectation to abide 
by certain rules. Let the rules be questioned, 
if need be; but there should be complete agree- 
ment as to what the rules actually are. That 
would save any amount of unnecessary friction 
in cases where honest differences occur and 
prevent imposition where it is attempted. By 
all means let Mr. Tyler’s suggestion be acted 
upon. Write us. 


REFORM ON THE BOARD OF 
TRADE. 


It seems quite possible at the present writing 
that the Chicago Board of Trade may have in- 
augurated a new era in its history while the new 
year is still young. The present agitation for 
reform has not proved one of the periodical 
“spasms” that have been frequent in the past. 
On the contrary, so earnestly do some mem- 
bers feel on the subject that they are quite will- 
ing to cut loose from the Board’s charter, if 
that step be considered necessary to make 
reformation possible. But such a step can 
hardly be necessary. It was suggested by the 
general feeling that the more closely the Board 
can conform to the plan of the New York Stock 
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out, and the Stock Exchange is a voluntary as- 
sociation. 

It is quite likely that a governing body will 
be provided, though if the charter is retained, 
and there seems little doubt of that, legislation 
will (have to be initiated by the members, and 
not by the governing committee. Rules against 
bucketshopping or bucketshop connections are 
to be more stringent and penalties for violation 
of rules of the Board are not to be so elastic 
as at present. It is intended, if possible, to have 
the report of the committee adopted in time to 
inaugurate the whole reform system by the first 
of the year. 

The Board of Trade is not a necessary evil, 
but a necessity of commerce. So long as this 
is the case it will survive, even if the abuses 
continue and the honest members be placed at a 
disadvantage or driven from business alto- 
gether. The question is not whether the Board 
shall live, but whether it shall live under better 
conditions than have prevailed of recent years. 
If the majority of the honest members are thor- 
oughly in earnest, reform and effectual reform 
is simply a question of courage. Let the hon- 
est majority take a good big dose of “sand” 
and then apply the knife to every dishonest 
practice and every offending member. Refor- 
mation on paper will not do, and no discrimina- 
tion must be shown in applying the knife. The 
Board must realize that it is bigger than any 
member or firm. When the Board once realizes 
that fact and has the requisite courage to act 
upon it, the reformation is already effected. 


THE MONTREAL ELEVATOR DEAL. 


The closing of the agreement between the 
Harbor Commissioners of Montreal with the 
syndicate headed ‘by William J. Conners of Buf- 
falo is by far the most important event of the 
year in its potential influence upon the future 
movement of Northwestern and Western grain 
to the seaboard. While it is true that during 
the past year, owing to the high rate ore has 
‘been willing to pay for vessel room, the rail- 
ways have carried an unusual proportion of 
grain eastward, such a condition is abnormal 
and cannot long continue. Capt. McDougall, 
therefore, is probably not far wrong. when he 
says: “It is as natural for the Western products 
to go through the St. Lawrence Canal as it ‘is 
for waters of the great lakes to flow out through 
the St. Lawrence River.” 

Commerce is exceedingly cold blooded. It 
“follows the flag” or given routes only so long 
as it is profitable to do so. Its only considera- 
tion being profit, to gain profit it ignores all 
other considerations, friends and country not 
excepted. The success of the new Canadian 
canal route, which is now open from Chicago 
and Duluth to Montreal (the sea, in fact) for 
vessels 262 feet and 43 feet beam, drawing 14 
feet of water, and capable of carrying 100,000 
bushels of corn, with cheap elevator facilities at 
the sea terminal, will depend, therefore, entirely 
upon the nature of the inducements it offers. 
The men who have undertaken to exploit the 
new route are not new to the grain handling 
trade. In fact, few men know its requirements 
and possibilities better. There is nothing senti- 
mental in their purpose, which is founded on a 
deliberate judgment, and as their contracted in- 


vestment can be profitable only so long as their 
elevators and vessels are handling grain, it is 
not difficult to see that the Canadian route will 
hereafter be a dominant factor in the carrying 
trade of the West and Northwest. 


AN INSPECTOR’S REPORT. 


State Inspector Reishus of Minnesota has 
filed his annual report, showing that at the four 
inspection terminals in that state 279,112 cars 


were inspected on arrival. Of these 27,779 cars | 


were held for reinspections, of which 16,128 were 
confirmed. Bad order cars seemed to have 
been less in proportion than at terminals fur- 
ther south, for only 3,479 cars were reported 
received out of condition, of which 1,040 were 
found not sealed, 532 with seals broken, 226 
with end doors open, 159 with leaky doors, 29 
leaking at the side, 21 at end and 7 at the center 
pin of the car. 

Mr. Reishus proposes that hereafter the grain 
taken by the inspectors shall be sold for the 
benefit of the office, and not the employes. The 
amount realized last year was about $3,000, 
which was divided among the employes, yield- 
ing to an average of 182 employes for the year 
a little over $16 per annum each. By the con- 
version of this unlawful emolument from the 
pockets of the employes to the coffers of the de- 
partment, four results, he says, will be attained: 
“First, greater efficiency and integrity in the 
official service; second, an increase of the de- 
partment revenue sufficient to meet the rental 
expenses at the inspection points; third, the 
stoppage of the rivalry of samplers by taking 
of unnecessarily large and numerous samples, 
and, fourth, the restitution of the value of the 
samples to the shippers by reducing the inspec- 
tion expenses which they have to meet.” In- 
structions have therefore been issued to in- 
spectors to take no more and no larger sam- 
ples than are absolutely necessary to determine 
grade and allowance for shrinkage. 

In one respect Mr. Reishus is iconoclastic. 
He thinks it’s all folderol “that the work of in- 
specting grain requires such astounding intel- 
ligence and experience of an expert character, 
that only years of service in the grain inspec- 
tion department can qualify a man for it. That 
may be a good theory to advance for the main- 
tenance of pets in office, and that, in my humble 
opinion, is its principal virtue. After thirty 
years’ experience in the handling and growing 
of grain, it is my conviction that any person 
possessed of ordinary horse sense, good eye- 
sight and sense of taste and smell, together with 
the requisite physical strength, should be able 
to do well the work required ‘of an inspector, 
after an apprenticeship of two or three months.” 

Mr. Reishus, therefore, armed with the cour- 
age of his convictions, had no hesitancy in 
firing the entire brood he found in office, find- 
ing his justification in the adage that “a new 
broom proverbially sweeps clean. The only 
way yet discovered of getting rid of corrupt 
practices and inefficient methods in public serv- 
ice is,” he adds, “to get rid of the officials guilty 
of corrupt practices and inefficient methods. [ 
know of no way of improving the service of the 
department if those guilty of doubtful methods 
and inefficiency are retained.” This is, of 
course, true if the “doubtful methods” are 


known actually to exist, but it is not always a 
safe rule of civil service to permit to officials of 
new administrations unlimited freedom to as- 
sume that “doubtful methods” do exist and to 
act on such assumption. 

However, to avoid criticism of an officer who 
no doubt fully realizes his responsibilities, it 
must be conceded, whatever else may be said, 
that Mr. Reishus certainly has kept his office 
“in the public eye” by his bold and often heroic 
methods. 


NEW YORK’S DILEMMA. 


The Produce Exchange of New York ‘thas 
at last officially declared that the grain trade of 
that port is declining, relatively at least. The 
State Commerce Commission has been seeking 
causes in both the state and in the Northwest. 
The Northwestern grain and flour shippers 
make no secret of the causes of their discon- 
tent, which they say lies in the port’s inadequate 
terminal facilities and the burdensome port 
charges. 

But these have long ‘been known in New 
York. Mr. Erastus Wiman of New York, at 
the recent state commerce convention at Syra- 
cuse and in his testimony before the Commis- 
sion, stated only what has long been a sub- 
ject of concern on the part of friends of the 
port, that the monopoly of piers and docks by 
private and corporate interests in New York 
City and the stupid separation of the docks 
from the warehouses by congested streets are 
the greatest crimes ever perpetrated against a 
commercial city naturally and inevitably iso- 
lated from other than nominal railway connec- 
tions. In addition to this is the neglect of the 
Erie Canal and the segregation of the five ter- 
minals in New York City dedicated for canal 
uses, which have been given to the bitterest 
rivals of the canal. These handicaps, Mr. 
Wiman and the Western witnesses before the 
State Commission pointed out, must be re- 
moved if the port is to maintain its commercial 
supremacy. 

There are those who profess to make light of 
the new competition in the grain trade which 
Montreal will offer by July 1 of next year; but 
the consensus of best opinion is that an en- 
larged Erie Canal can alone check the Montreal 
diversion. The winter, therefore, is likely to 
see a vigorous campaign in New York in favor 
of the rehabilitation of this ancient waterway, 
which of all our American waterways has the 
real merit of being a part of a through interstate 
line, following a practicable commercial paral- 
lel, and it is probable the Commission will 
recommend the enlargement. But whether the 
canal be improved or not, the first duty of New 
York City is to protect its trade now by provid- 
ing adequate terminal facilities, operated at a 
minimum of cost, enforce its state laws as to 
port charges and call off the parasites which are 
fattening on the patrons of the port. 


The Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange has begun 
an agitation for the improvement of the harbor 
to get deep water in front of all the elevators 
and for the enlargement of the Erie Canal. Mr. 
Conners’ performances at Montreal may noi 
please the Buffalonians, perhaps, but they find 
the music certainly quite stimulating. 
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Complaints continue from the receivers that 
some new corn is arriving in bad condition. 


Permanent equitable grain rates are worth 
all it costs in time, labor and money to secure 
them. 


A Chicago druggist was recently fined $500 
for “substitution.” Hospitalizing doesn’t go in 
the drug business, it seems. 


A warehouse receipt is not a negotiable in- 
strument, except where it has been made so, as 
in Illinois, by statutory enactment. 


The eastern roads have kept on pushing up 
export corn rates until the freight from the 
Missouri to New York is quite equal to the 
value of the grain. 


When you do get a car load it quickly and 
see that it gets away in the first train. This sort 
of thing pleases the traffic manager and in its 
way tends to relieve the general pressure for 
cars. 


Cape Fear Township has sent to Raleigh, 
N. C., a cornstalk measuring 45 feet to the tas- 
se] and 30 feet to the ear. The new South 
is certainly getting to be—obstreperous, shall 
we say? 


Some of the losses on flaxseed have amounted 
to 40 cents a bushel since last summer; so, oc- 
casionally, the man who sells what he hasn’t got 
is in the same shape as the man who buys what 
he can’t pay for. 


The Illinois Supreme Court refused to hear 
an argument in a rehearing of the Glucose 
Trust Case on December 7, the rules of the 
court forbidding the arguing of a case in peti- 
tion for rehearing. 


Gingerly bids by the elevator men for corn 
have discouraged deliveries somewhat, so that 
the rustle for cars is not so serious as it was in 
some sections. The complaint of scarcity has 
by no means ceased, however. 


Candidates for the office of track inspector 
at Winnipeg are required to pass an examina- 
tion before their “pull” counts. Well, well, 
these Canucks will get as particular, one of these 
days, if they keep on, as the American mug- 
wump. 


A Texas court has decided that a mortgage 
given on an unplanted crop is void. If this 
ruling should come to prevail in the South, the 
factor system would go in short order. But 
who, then, would “grub stake” the small 
farmer? 


This sort of thing doesn’t happen often in 
Nebraska nowadays, but the following item 
from a newspaper published in Platte County 
shows how easy it is: “A couple of our grain 
dealers became involved in a war of words the 


other day, and the result is our grain market 
ranges a few cents above the regular market.” 
Wonder how much it cost them! 


Those who make grain tickets to avoid the 
revenue stamp must bear strictly in mind that 
the ticket must not take the form of a check on 
the bank or of a money order, and if paid by 
the bank it must be paid out of a special fund 
set aside for that purpose only. 


The Minneapolis weighmaster’s annual re- 
port again repeats the old story of neglect by 
shippers to cooper cars and to follow the man- 
dates of the law made for their own protection. 
The gods may help those who won't help them- 
selves, but it should not be expected of them. 


The Indiana Legislature having enacted that, 
after January I next, 68 pounds should be a 
legal bushel of ear corn in that state, the grain 
dealers of Northern Indiana have decided to 
abandon quoting a price per bushel after Jan- 
uary I, but to pay so much cash for 73 pounds 
of ear corn. 


If you have an elevator for sale or rent, or 
wish to buy or sell anything in which a grain 
man will be the other party to ‘the transaction, 
try the efficacy of a small advertisement in our 
“For Sale” or “Miscellaneous” columns. Those 
who have used these columns can testify to the 
results obtained. 


Our Cuban wards are finding fault that an 
import duty of 15 cents per 100 pounds on corn 
is not enough to protect them from cheap 
American article, and as a measure of relief 
ask that the duty be raised to 60 to 65 cents. 
With freight added, would not that be rather 
steep, considering? 


The broomcorn syndicate’s announcement 
that $200 a ton would be the December price 
for brush is what makes the bull of the Board 
sigh for “the days that are gone.” Then there 
wasn’t all creation to dump stuff on the market 
just when the thing got nice and comfortable, as 
it is in broomcorn trade now. 


Indianapolis, which as a grain market ap- 
pears to have been wiped off the map “by the 
Interstate Commerce Law,” is shaking hands 
with herself. Her grain men begin to see a 
revival of ‘the trade there, and though they are 
not posting figures yet, they feel there’s a pros- 
pect for a substantial revival of business. 


A certain New Jersey storage company, which 
is supposed to be the medium through which 
rebates are paid by one of the big railroads, de- 
stroys all its books every couple of years. It 
does not propose to be compelled to“produce its 
books” by the courts. It seems as if there ought 
to be some way of stopping that kind of thing. 


In a stock case from Missouri the Supreme 
Court of the United States recently held that 
a railway company cannot evade responsibility 
for losses caused by delays, even though the 
delay occurs on the connecting and not the 
initial road, although a clause in the bill of 
lading issued by the initial road expressly re- 
leases it from such liability. The court says 


substantially that when a company gives a bill 
of lading for a shipment which must pass over 
other roads than its own to reach destination, 
the road receiving the shipment from the com- 
pany issuing the bill of lading acts as the lat- 
ter’s agent. 


The grain elevator is what is called a “maxi- 
mum burner” by the insurance men; that is, it 
involves a high loss per fire. But the percent- 
age of fires does not place the elevator among 
the highest hazards. The fact that fires are so 
likely to prove serious matters in elevators in- 
culcates the wisdom of preventing them rather 
than supplying fire-fighting apparatus, however 
desirable the latter may be. But prevention is 
always better than cure for that matter. 


That interesting sheet locally known as the 
Berlin Tageszeitung has made the startling dis- 
covery that “hogs fed on American corn after a 
short time refuse to eat and have to be killed.” 
The editor of the Tageszeitung would seem to 
be belated. It is well known that American 
corn has been acting “that a-way” on hogs in 
America for quite a spell. No one, however, on 
this side of the Atlantic has been idiot enough 
to get mad or even uneasy about it with fat 
hogs worth four to five cents. 


The scarcity of cars has had several indirect 
results. In the business world, for example, the 
complaint is made that bad country collections 
are due to the blockade, which prevents farm- 
ers from delivering grain and realizing cash, 
throwing them upon the merchants, who are 
expected to carry them. On the other ‘hand, the 
desire of elevator men to relieve the local ten- 
sion by receiving grain has led to much serious 
overloading of elevators, many of which, as our 
casualty record this month shows, have col- 
lapsed under the strain. 


Some little discussion was precipitated by the 
suggestion of a Chicago doctor, made to the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of Health, that 
clean sand, taken in small doses, is a sovereign 
remedy for dyspepsia and all other stomach 
troubles. The proposition seemed entirely 
novel to the newspapers. But friend Hunter of 
Hamburg, Iowa, long ago tried the sand cure 
for dyspepsia with success, and a number oi 
grain dealers have taken the remedy at his sug- 
gestion. But it requires some courage to em- 
ploy such a remedy; it takes “sand” to take 
sand. 


“The decadence of the canal as a factor in 
transportation” is assumed by the Railway and - 
Engineering Review of Chicago, because the 
Delaware & Hudson Canal has been aban- 
doned. This is hardly fair. Undoubtedly the 
ancient importance of canals that now happen 
to start from nowhere in particular, however 
important thirty years ago, like the D. & H. 
and Ill. & Mich. canals, has departed, since one 
terminal cannot make a route. Even the costly 
Ill. & Miss., the Hennepin Canal, so-called, 
now under construction, is likely to be a fail- 
ure, having not even one terminal. But it is 
as surely a deception of both shippers and car- 
riers to assume that so important a transporta- 
tion link as the Erie Canal, with its great ter- 
minals, would be useless if enlarged to a prac- 
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ticable capacity, as to say the lake route from 


Duluth or Chicago to Buffalo is in a state of. 


decadence. The disheartening thing about this 
canal construction and abandonment craze is 
that the wrong canals seem so sure to be both 
built and abandoned, and the right ones neg- 
lected before and after construction. 


The Kansas Secretary of Agriculture, F. D. 
Coburn, is ingenious—his annual crop yield an- 
nouncements show that; but he has eschewed 
the too common official habit of guessing. His 
annual statement usually comes late, therefore, 
but it carries weight—quite as much in its way 
-as do the udders of that quartet of Kansas 
cows with which he has decorated the front of 
this year’s announcement ecard. The wheat 
crop was 43,687,013 bushels, he says, and corn 
amounted to 225,183,432 bushels, while the 
total value of Kansas’ farm products was $169,- 
747,037.50 for 1899, or $37,652,367 more than 
for 1898. 


At the annual convention of the lowa State 
Mutual Insurance Association, recently held at 
Des Moines, it was officially stated that the co- 
operative plan of insurance against farm, crop 
and stock casualties only, with $71,280,535 at 
risk, had saved the members $150,000, comi- 
pared with similar insurance in stock companies. 
The district mutuals, meantime, had insured 
farm buildings at an average cost of $2.15 per 
$1,000, and had $229,000,000 at risk. A little 
later on we shall have the annual reports of 
the mill and elevator mutuals, and expect to see 
that, as usual, they have saved their members 
from 45 to 50 per cent of the stock company 
premiums. 


The New York Produce Exchange has for 
years been in trouble over its “gratuity fund” 
system of life insurance, and has been seeking 
a way out of the matter that would be honor- 
able and just to those who have for years paid 
their assessments. The negotiations with the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. to assume the 
burden have revealed some interesting statistics. 
It was shown that in July last there were 2,825 
memberships out. The ages ran from 18 years 
to 92 years. There were 190 members 70 years 
old and upward. Between the ages of 60 and 
70 there were 435; between 50 and 60, 752 
members; between 40 and 50, 733 members, 
and between 30 and 4o, 501 members. 


Is an elevator issuing storage tickets required 
to guarantee its own weights and inspection at 
the terminal market? This is an important 
question, and yet it seems to be a mixed one 
in North Dakota at least. In that state the 
Kneeland case, noticed in the department of 
“In the Courts,’ has gone through the Su- 
preme Court twice, only to be sent back for 
* retrial, the District Court holding in the affirm- 
ative, and the Supreme Court, apparently, in 
the negative. The appellate court seems to 
hold with the elevator company that the ele- 
vator issuing the ticket, being in one state and 
under one system of inspection, and the ship- 
per’s terminal being in another, the guarantee 
of the former is not required to reach to the 
other, if in another state. If this is the correct 
inference from the press report of this case, it 
would seem to open up a choice field for ele- 
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vator manipulation of grain in storage, and, un- 
less the shipping inspections are severely made, 


on an exact base of conformity to terminal re-- 


quirements to protect the shipper, or holder of 
tickets, the latter won’t be worth very much. 


A lawsuit involving the value of four bushels 
of corn was recently settled in Indiana by 
friends out of court, after having consumed 
more or less time of the court during six years. 
The costs had reached the sum of nearly 
$1,700. There’s no moral, except that it seems 
at first blush an absurdity that the public 
courts should allow themselves to be burdened 
with petty litigation of this sort. 


“Look out for weevil if you are carrying 
wheat in your elevator,’ says Zahm’s Circular. 
“The warm weather this fall has undoubtedly 
caused weevil to get into wheat where it was 
in elevators, etc., and shippers want to look 
out for them. Run the wheat over, and if 
weevil is found screen it. When the weather 
gets real cold run the wheat over again and 
then it will stay cool. The weevil generally 
hatch when the wheat iies too long in warm 
weather, especially in the fall of the year. This 
is a very important matter, because where in- 
spectors find weevil in wheat the wheat is gen- 
erally graded weevily, and, of course, sells at 
a discount.” 


The rapid increase of grain hospitals at the 
terminals is eloquent testimony that farmers 
and country shippers are generous by nature 
and habit. They not only give away their 
screenings to the oppressed and down-trodden 
city elevator operators, but they pay freight on 
them, and even go so far as to knock their own 
stuff down a grade in order to do it. This is 
generous, but if the grain were cleaned at 
home there would be less sweating of contract 
deliveries by regular houses in ‘the city,.and 
contract grain would bring a better price in the 
markets of ultimate consumption, while thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of fat sheep and poultry 
and eggs might be marketed from the grain now 
absolutely donated to men who make from it 
the very cream of their profit. Clean your grain 
this year; feed the screenings somehow and 
see what they are worth in cash. 


The recent collapse of the Franklin Syndi- 
cate in New York and of the Combination In- 
vestment Company of Chicago for the innu- 
merableth time, corroborates Barnum’s business 
axiom, that the public delights in being hum- 
bugged. It is also testimony to the amazing 
prevalence in the country of the gambling 
spirit. But it is little use to homilize on this 
subject. Men will continue to offer 80 cents 
for queer dollars as long as there seems a chance 
of getting those 20 cents without working for 
them. The honest commission houses, which 
run “private wires” into the country towns, 
however legitimate their purpose and straight- 
forward their dealings, will justify themselves 
on the score of a demand for their services, but 
they must also not overlook the fact that they 
are also encouraging and fostering at the same 
time the purely speculative (?) side of the busi- 
ness in a quarter from which but comparatively 
little legitimate business can be expected. How- 
ever, as nothing is so easy as to separate foolish 


people from their money, sympathy for those 
who tamper with “sure thing, paying 520 per 
cent annually” and drop their rolls, is sheer 
waste of energy. 


It is a relief to the seed men directly and to 
the country in general indirectly to note in 
Secretary Wilson’s report that he is now thor- 
oughly opposed to that rank swindle known as 
the free seed distribution, as now understood 
practically. If he had taken the word of his 
predecessor, Mr. Morton, that the thing was a 
gross swindle, and opposed it two years ago, he 
might have lived officially long enough, with- 
out having a second term, to see it abolished by 
Congress. As it is, his conversion is creditable 
to his official wisdom and capacity, and it is to 
be hoped his report will be in the nature of a 
“bare bodkin,” to make a wound in the hoary 
old abuse “not so deep as a well, nor so wide as 
a church door,” but enough. 


The American embassy at London has in- 
formed the Liverpool Corn Trade Association 
that the matter of inspecting export grain has 
been made the subject of a departmental in- 
quiry, “which, it is believed, will be instrumental 
in removing the objections of European im- 
porters to the present system of American ex- 
port grain inspection.” This is interesting and 
would be still more so if we were told what is to 
be done on this side. Meantime, Secretary 
Preston of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
writes the same Association that the Boston 
Chamber’s committee of investigation of for- 
eign complaints of inspection has reported that 
while some shipments made early last spring 
may have been “off” on arrival abroad, that 
fact must have been due to the conditions of 
the season and not to faulty inspection... How- 
ever, the Bostonians promise not to do it again. 


Although Judge Lochren had to follow usage 
and officially sustain the Grindeland law, be- 
cause the state Supreme Court had previously 
done so, he had no hesitation in denouncing it 
personally. “When looked at through a gimlet 
hole it looks like a good thing for the farmer, 
and I suppose it is,” he said. “But if it is possi: 
ble for the state to exercise its police power to 
interfere with one class of men by making them 
give bonds to their customers for the safe re- 
turn of goods or their full value, it is equally 
just that all classes of business should be amen- 
able to the same restrictions.” But. in that 
event business would haye to stop through dead 
weight of complications. In the present condi- 
tion of society, the honesty of business men 
must necessarily be assumed, and it is assumed 
by the business world with almost entire safety, 
the losses by misplacement of such confidence 
—knavery, in short—being infinitesimal com- 
pared with the total volume of business trans- 
acted throughout the civilized world. That the 
Grindeland law was born of the narrowest spirit 
of class legislation is amply shown by the fact 
that during the year ending August 1, 115,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat were handled by the grain 
inspection department of the state, all of which 
passed through the hands of the Minneapolis 
and Duluth commission men without a single 
complaint of irregularity having been made 
against them by the shippers. 
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constructed 


Over 65 elevators are now in use, 
on the system of the Steel Storage & Elevator Cen- 
struction Co. of Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Vilter Manufacturing Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., 
report that they are working day and night on 
orders for Corliss Engines and other machinery. 

The Chicago office of the Otto Gas Engine Works 
has the order for a 40 ‘horse power Otto Engine to be 
used for electrical purposes by a mining company iat 
Chihuahua, Mexico. 

Crofut, McAyeal & Co., 49 First Street, Port- 
land, Ore., have been appointed agents of the Hunt- 
ley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y., in place of the 
Willamet Iron Works. 

The Braddock Machine Co., Braddock, Pa., is to 
be incorporated with a capital of $200,000. They 
will manufacture air compressors, machine tocls 
and perhaps gas engines. 

A factory is to be established at Milwaukee to 
manufacture an automobile, the motor of which 
was invented by W. F. Davis, formerly of the 
Davis Gasoline Engine Works Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

The H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. of Chicago ex- 
pect to occupy their new factory buildings about 
January 1. Their headquarters, we understand, will 
remain at 127-183 West Washington Street, as 
usual. 

The Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y., are 
sending out their annual wall calendar, and they, 
inform us that if anyone in the trade fails to 
receive one of them they will be pleased to mail 
a copy on. receipt of request. 

The Leather Belting Manufacturers’ Association 
adopted a new and uniform price list on leather 
belting, effective November 20. It carried an ad- 
vance of about 20 per cent, which the manufac- 
turers claim is necessary on account of advances 
in raw material. 

G. W. Richardson of Sparta, Wis., has invented 
a machine which is claimed to be very successful 
in separating oats from wheat, and, in fact, separat- 
ing almost any mixture of small grain. There is 
talk of organizing a company there to manufac- 
ture the machine. 

Philip Smith, Sidney, Ohio, is naw ready to supply 
his catalog No, 12 to anyone in the trade requesting 
same. It contains 72 pages and covers all kinds of 
elevator and grain warehouse machinery and sup- 
plies, including engines and ‘boilers. Nearly all of 
these are of Mr. Smith’s own make. 

E. Lee Heidenreich, the elevator architect and 
contractor of Chicago, was the victim of a couple 
of holdup men early on the evening of Novemb»-r 
21. He was struck on the back of the head and 
rendered unconscious, then robbed of $40 and left 
lying on the street. He soon regained conscious- 
ness and secured assistance and medical attention, 

The S. Howes Co., Silver Creck, N. Y., express 
great satisfaction in closing the year 1899 with an 
aggregate business far in excess of that for 1898, 
notwithstanding the fact that last year’s trade was 
the largest in the company’s nearly half century of 
business. They think this is conclusive evidence of 
the popularity of Hureka Cleaners, Separators, etc. 

The headquarters of the Olds Gasoline Engine 
Works has been moved from Lansing to Detroit, 
Mich., where it is now known as the Olds Motor 
Works. The factory at Lansing will continue to 
be used in the production of Olds Gas and Gasoline 
Engines, while the new factory at Detroit will turn 
out automobile and marine motors and engines. 
When writing to the Olds Works, address your 
letters to Detroit, Mich. 

Moore & Lorenz, manufacturers of grain handling 
machinery at 113-123 South Clinton street, Chicago, 
have recently installed some new machines in their 
works., There has been a steady increase in busi- 
ness during the year and the firm has been always 
prompt to meet the enlarging demand for their 
goods by new appliances and machinery. Orders 


are now filled promptly and they will enter the 
new year with very adequate facilities for meeting 
the demands of their trade. f 

W. A. Walker has been engaged to represent the 
S. Howes Co. of Silver Creek, N. Y., in the West. 
His headquarters will be in Chicago. Mr. Walker 
is a member of the Chicago Board of Trade and has 
been connected with the grain trade for many years. 
He has a large personal and business acquaintance 
with the members of the grain trade in this city and 
the West, and the 8. Howes Go. is to be congratu- 
lated on securing his services. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind., report 
that they have had an unusually heavy demand for 
their Bowsher Feed Mills. Up to December 1 the 
sales were nearly double that at corresponding sea- 
son last year. The bulk of the trade from millers 
and elevator men is yet to come and the prospect 
for 1900 is unusually bright. New machine tools 
and additional help were put in at their factory 
several months ago, and the Bowsher people pro- 
pose to give their customers the prompt shipments 
which they demand. 

Ed. F. Dennis, deputy grain inspector at Cin- 
cinnati, has invented a grain tester which he be- 
lieves reduces to a minimum the possibility of error 
or fraud in testing grain. A small hopper is filled 
while standing on a slideway. It is then shoved 
over an opening, through which the grain drops 


into the weighing cup. By turning a crank with 


gear attachment, the slide and hopper are thrown 
back out of the way and the cup is mechanically 
stroked with a sidewise and cutting motion, which 
leaves the top of the grain perfectly even in the 
cup, which is then ready for weighing in the usual 
manner. 

The Borden & Selleck Co., 48 and 50 Lake Street, 
Chicago, have recently sold Howe Wagon and 
Dump Scales to the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
way for Northfield and Faribault, Minn., and also 
other stations. Also to J. H. Taggart & Son, 
Wenona, Ill.; Moses Dillen, Sterling, Tll., and A. 
Hurst & Co., Maquoketa, Ia. Also a 1,200-bushel 
hopper scale to Eckert & Swan, Chicago. The 
Borden & Selleck Co. also report sales of a num- 
ber of equipments for coal handling plants, includ- 
ing Harrison Conveyors, screens, rope drives, 
gasoline engines, etc. They have also installed a 
number of large railroad track scales. 


The list of elevators built this season by Honstain 
Bros., the elevator contractors of Minneapolis, Minn., 
is a long and creditable one. It includes the follow- 
ing: A 200,000-bushel elevator for the Theo. Hamm 
Brewing Co., St. Paul. The H. D. Hall Elevator 
Co., West Superior, Wis., 50,000 bushels. W. LD. 
Washburn, Wilton, N. D., 55,000 bushels. The 
Farmers’ Hlevator Co., Mazeppa, Minn., 35,000 
bushels. The farmers’ Hlevator Co., Browns Valley, 
Minn., 30,000 bushels. Robinson & Hoff Bros., 
Cavalier, N. D., 25,000 bushels. Marshall Milling 
Co., Taunton, Minn., 25,000 bushels. Lidgerwood 
Milling Co., Lidgerwood, N. D., 25,000 bushels, A 
25,000-bushel elevator for Bingham Bros., at each 
of the following Minnesota towns: Verdi, Darfur, 
Comfrey, Bedford, Odin, Manyaska, Wanda, Wa- 
bassa, Vesta and Okawa. Also 25,000-bushel houses 
for the Minnesota Elevator Co. at the following sta- 
tions: In Iowa at Fenton, Ringsted and Dolliver. 
In Minnesota at Bedford, Comfrey, Darfur, Ten- 
hassen, Vesta, Okawa, Wabassa and Wanda, and 
at Aurora, 8S, D. Also. 25,000-bushel elevators for 
Schmid & Anderson Bros., Comfrey, Minn.; J. H. 
FWitzgerald, Geneseo, N. D.; Crown Hlevator Co., 
Wihite Rock, S. D. Also 15,000-bushel elevators for 
the National Elevator Co., White Rock, S. D.; E, M. 
Walbridge, Cannon Falls, Minn.; J. C. Geraghty, 
Rosemount, Minn.; E. E. Van Scoiack, Bryant, S. D. 
For the Echo Milling Co., Hecho, Minn., a grist mill 
and 10,000-bushel elevator. 


The Grain Dealers’ Association of Southeastern 
Iowa will hold a regular meeting at Burlington 
Iowa, on December 18, at 7 o’clock p. m. 

Col. C. T. Prouty, territorial grain inspector of 
Oklahoma, says he believes 40 per cent of the 
grain of the territory is still in original hands. 


Court Decisions 


[Prepared especially for the “American Blevator and 
ar Trade” by J. L. Rosenberger, LL. B., of the Chicago 


Landlord’s Lien Superior. 

The Court of Appeals of Kentucky holds, in 
Brown against Noel, 52 Southwestern Reporter, 
849, that a tenant could not wrongfully take a crop 
from the possession of the landlord who had a land- 
lord’s lien upon it and place it in the possession of 
a warehouseman, so as to create any lien upon it in 
the warehouseman’s favor superior to the land- 
lord’s right in it, or deprive the landlord of the right 
to have the possession restored to him. 


Not Made Superintendent. 

The mere fact that a person, employed in a mill 
and elevator as clerk and bookkeeper, is taken 
from his desk by the superintendent of the ele- 
vator and directed to take charge of the handling 
of grain in the elevator for a day, the Supreme 
Court of Illinois holds, in case of Decatur Cereal 
Mill Company against Gogerty, 54 Northwestern 
Reporter, 231, will not transform him into a super- 
intendent nor clothe him with the power of a super- 
intendent nor even constitute him a vyice-principal 
of the company employing him, so that he can be 
held to have assumed the risk of managing the 
elevator or a car puller therein, it not being proved 
that the superintendent had authority to appoint 
a superintendent for the company. 


To Maintain an Action for Conversion of Grain. 


To entitle one to maintain an action for the con- 
yersion of personal property, as for example, of 
grain, the Supreme Court of North Dakota holds, in 
Clendening against Hawks, 79 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 878, that he must show that at the time of 
the alleged conversion he had possession, or a legal 
right to the immediate possession of, and a general 
or special ownership in the property converted. 

A second mortgagee, the Court goes cn to state, 
may maintain an action against a first mortgagee 
for the conversion by the latter of personal property 
included in both mortgages. The measure of re- 
covery in such case is the value of the preperty con- 
verted (not exceeding the amount due upon plain- 
tiff’s lien), less the amount due upon the first mort- 
gage. 

And so here, in an action by a second mortgagee 
against a first mortgagee for the conversion by the 
latter of property covered by both mortgages, where 
it appeared that the value of the property con- 
verted exceeded the amount due upon the first 
mortgage lien, the court holds it was error to di- 
rect a verdict for the defendant or first mortgagee. 


Can Require a License. 

In the case of State, brought on relation of the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission, against the 
W. W. Cargill Company, the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota says that the defendant operates a grain 
warehouse in a village in that state, in which no 
grain is stored but the defendant’s own, which it 
purchases of the farmers at the warehouse where 
the grain is so delivered and where it is weighed 
and graded by the defendant on its own scales and 
with its own appliances. And the court holds (79 
Northwestern Reporter, 962) that the business so 
carried on is of such a public character and suffi- 
ciently affected with a public interest that the Leg- 
islature may require persons operating such ware- 
house to take out a license therefor as provided in 
Chap. 148, Gen. Laws, 1895. 

The court says that if the business carried on at 
this warehouse consisted of nothing more than stor- 
ing defendant’s own grain, it wouid concede that 
such business would warrant but little interference 
or regulation of it by the state. But inasmuch as 
the grain is purchased, weighed, graded and de- 
livered at the warehouse, and the defendant, with 
its own scales and appliances, weighs and grades 
the grain, the court says that the warehouse is a 
sort of public market place where the farmers come 
with their grain for the purpose of selling the same 
and where the purchaser, a party in interest, acts 
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as market-master, weigh-master, inspector and 
grader of the grain. And surely, it maintains, and 
a business is of a public character and is sufli- 
ciently affected with a public interest to warrant 
a very considerable amount of regulation of it by 
the state. 

The grain crops of the state, the court goes on 
to say, constitute by far the most important part of 
its commerce and its greatest resource. It is im- 
portant to see that correct weights are had; that uni- 
form grades are given; that the proper amount of 
dockage and no more is taken; that no dishonest 
practices are allowed and no undue advantage is 
permitted to be. taken. 

- There are, perhaps, it observes, provisions in the 
Act above referred to which it would be unconstitu- 
tional to apply to such a warehouse as this, the 
business carried on at which is similar to. that car- 
ried on at a large number of other warehouses and 
elevators in the state; but these matters, the court 
adds, need not be considered at this time. ‘The 
provision requiring a license not being one of them. 


Not a Contract for an Option. 


A contract was made by an Ohio brewer with an 
Illinois firm, through a duly authorized agent of the 
latter, in Ohio, for five cars of sample B barley and 
five cars sample C barley, at a certain price each 
per bushel delivered at Columbus. ‘The contract 
of sale further stated that after these five sample 
cars of each grade had been received, weighed, ex- 
amined and found satisfactory; the brewer should 
have the privilege to order 10,000 bushels more of 
each grade at the same price before a certain date. 

The ten carloads of barley in said contract men- 
tioned were delivered and paid for according to 
the terms of said contract. Afterward and within 
the time prescribed, the brewer twice notified the 
Illinois firm of his election to take the additional 
20,000 bushels of barley—10,000 bushels of each 
grade—and requested them to furnish him with the 
same in accordance with the terms of said contract. 
This the firm absolutely refused to do. The brewer 
then sued for damages. The defense was the LIli- 
nois statute against options. The Superior and 
Appellate Courts both took the view of the defense. 
But the Supreme Court of Illinois reverses the 
judgment rendered in the firm’s favor. 

The Supreme Court holds (Schlee vs. Gucken- 
heimer, 54 Northeastern Reporter, 302) that the 
elause in controversy did not alone amount to a 
eoutract, but was a mere offer to sell 10,000 bushels 
each of two different grades of barley according to 
sample at a specified price for each grade, the of- 
fer to be accepted by a specified time, which clause 
did not constitute a contract for an option. 

It says that this proposition or offer was similar 
to every-day business transactions among the peo- 
ple of this state with reference to every character 
ef commodities purchased for use. The offer to 
sell such a commodity at a specified price, if ac- 
eepted by a specified time, does not constitute a 
violation of the statute. Its acceptance within that 
time is not prohibited or made a criminal offense, 
put is an everyday transaction, necessary in carrying 
on business. There was nothing in this contract 
prohibited by the laws of this state; hence it was 
not void. 

This case it distinguishes from that of Schneider 
vs. Turner, 130 Ill., 28, where the contract was: 
“In consideration of one dollar and other valuable 
eonsiderations, receipt of which is hereby acknowl- 
edged, I hereby agree to sell, etc., 1,785 shares of 
the capital stock, ete., at $600 per share,” ete., 
which, the court declares, was clearly a contract for 
an option. And the court says that by the com- 
mon law, contracts of this latter character are valid, 
as under the common law a contract to have or give 
an option to sell or buy at a future time grain or 
other commodity was neither voidable nor void. 


The Agricultural Department at Washington is 
now selecting its seed exhibit for the Paris Fx- 
position from some five tons of samples received 
from all parts of the country. These reached Wash- 
ington in four-quart bags, and represent the finest 
grain that could be selected by United States ex- 
perts from the crop of the present year. 


THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


The sub-committee on transportation of the In- 
dustrial Commission now engaged in investigating 
industrial conditions, trusts, etc., in the United 
States, held hearings for a fortnight at the Audi- 
torium, Chicago, just prior to Thanksgiving. The 
subject was transportation and its influence on in- 
dustry. As a part of this inquiry a search was made 
for the Chicago grain trust. H. F, Dousman aud 
S. H. Greeley were the first witnesses when this 
line of inquiry was taken up. 

Mr. Greeley said there was “a railroad and ware- 
house combination,’ and that because of it “the 
grain business of Chicago is monopolized by the in- 
dividuals favored by the railroads and competition 
is going to pieces.’ Mr. Greeley’s views on this 
subject are so well known to our readers that it is 
needless to repeat them here. He named several 
specitie evils as now afilicting the grain trade, to 
wit, discrimination, the Illinois public warehouse 
system, bucket shops and bear speculation, private 
ownership of railroads, telegraphs, etc. He said the 
public warehousemen, each of whom controls a 
separate line of railway from the West, now put 
out the price bids, and together the public ware- 
housemen and the railroads are driving out the 
country dealer. When the latter is finally crushed, 
they will dictate prices. “I can tell of five men,” 
he said, ‘““‘who meet every day after the Board of 
‘Trade sessions to arrange the combination’s price 
for grain, through the Western territory.’ His 
remedy was government ownership of railroads, 
public warehouses and telegraphs. 

H. EF. Dousman, a retired Board of Trade man, 
among other things said: “The individual grain 
handler is simply forced to cater to the combines. 
There has grown up a system of private elevators 
which controls matters, and the country buyers and 
the farmers do not get as much for their grain 
as when it went to the open market. As a rule 
there is one favored buyer to a road and all are 
not given a fair chance.” 

On the following day the witnesses were Charles 
Counselman, Geo. H. Webster, W. H. Bartlett and 
J. G. Snydacker, representing the public elevator 
side of the inquiry. Mr. Counselman denied that 
there is such a thing at Chicago as an “elevator 
combine.” Explaining the present conditions of 
the trade he said substantially that ‘some years ago 
Chicago had a local rate on grain to and from the 
city. The commission merchants used to receive 
grain from the West on a commission and ship it 
Hast from this point. At that time’ grain flowed 
in a natural way toward this center. The railroads 
afterward made a rate, through billed, to Hastern 
points. These rates were taken advantage of by 
Western shippers and Eastern buyers and Chicago 
was ignored. To meet this competition it was 
found necessary to build private elevators at Chi- 
cago and buy the grain and bring it to this city. 
This, in his opinion, was the beginning of the trou- 
ble. He continued: “Instead, therefore, of the rail- 
roads helping us they are doing much to hurt our 
property. We are forced to buy grain, not only to 
protect ourselves, but also to keep Chicago in.the 
lead. Of course, some men are hurt by our buy- 
ing grain, but we are not to blame. The through 
billed rates made by the railroads are responsible, 
and if we had the old local rates again matters soon 
would right themselves. And the men who are 
fighting us would do more for their own interests 
if they would use their efforts to restore them.” 
He held that the track buying system benefited 
rather than injured the farmers. He insisted that 
the elevator men had no exclusive rights on the 
railroads; and while acknowledging that several 
Chicago elevator men made a practice of assem- 


| bling after the close of the session of the Board of 


Trade each day and making prices to be bid coun- 
try buyers, this, he said, was because of the competi- 
tion of markets and was done to divert the grain 
to Chicago from the Southwest. 

Mr. Webster, among other things, said: “The 
allegation that anybody monopolizes or manipulates 
the Chicago grain market is false. The thing is 
impossible. Plungers have tried it repeatedly and 


have come to grief. In the grain business the nat- 
ural laws of trade pre-eminently and inexorably 
control prices. Armour does not use private cars; 
they are obsolete in the grain business. He owns 
some elevators and leases others—all of which are 
a part of his legitimate business equipment. He 
gets no special rates of freight and enjoys no other 
lmproper advantages over competitors. We have an 
agreement with Counselman and other firms to fix 
the price of grain west of the Missouri River, not 
to reduce prices to the consumer, but to sustain 
them that Chicago may get its share of the business 
iu competition with other cities. Grain no longer 
comes to the Chicago market naturally; it is di- 
verted into widely separated channels, and we must 
fight for all we get. ‘he plight of the commission 
man, who is so bitter against wholesale grain buy- 
ers, is due not to any desire on the part of those 
buyers to injure him, but to conditions that have 
come about in the natural course of commercial 
development. He has been largely eliminated in 
the interests of economy.” Only about 25 per 
cent of the grain shipped into Chicago is handled 
in the public elevators, Mr. Webster said; and the 
total handled by the city is only about 10 per 
cent of the grain output of the courtry. “The 
alounts of grain raised in the different parts of the 
country,’ he said, “are so enormous and the means 
of transportation so varied, plentiful and prompt, 
that manipulation at any one point is sure to at- 
tract grain from all over the United States in such 
large quautities, and it can be moved so rapidly 
that manipulation cannot be successfully carried 
on. If the present methods of the Chicago grain 
merchant are to be criticised, why not also de- 
nounce the farmer for no longer consigning his 
grain to the commission merchant? Why not the 
local dealer who deals without the intervention of 
the middleman? The fact that the leading grain 
merchants of Chicago are also proprietors or in- 
terested in elevators is not due to a purpose to op- 
pose commission merchants. The situation had 
been forced on them by trade conditions.” 

Mr. Bartlett and Mr, Snydacker’s testimony was 
to similar purport. Mr. Bartlett said track bidding 
began from Baltimore and Philadelphia, whose buy- 
ers first began bidding against the Western dealer 
tor grain. They went direct to the country dealer. 
This competittion spread to all the Eastern markets, 
and Chicago was the last to come into this direct 
bidding. ‘To-day the system is nearly universal. 
The elevator men buy direct from the country 
dealers, eliminating the commission, and run hun- 
dreds of country elevators, which buy direct from 
the farmer. The men who complain against the 
alleged discrimination are those who refuse to 
adapt themselves to the change of conditions, and 
who still desire to secure large commissions for 
consignments.” 

The commission houses were represented by E. P. 
Bacon, of . P. Bacon & Co., Milwaukee. Mr. Bacon 
did not quite agree with the four witnesses of the 
previous day. When asked about discriminations he 
said he could answer only by stating certain facts 
and drawing an inference. Knowing it to be a 
fact, he said, that the Milwaukee Hleyator Co., one 
of whose owners is a railroad director and large 
grain buyer, has been able to bid for grain in the 
Northwest at least 2 cents per bushel higher than 
other dealers could pay for it, he was able to ac- 
count for this only by the inference that the com- 
pany received a lower freight rate than others could 
get from a railroad in which he was a director. “I 
wish to submit in evidence,” said Mr. Bacon, “bids 
mailed October 21 and 26 by the Milwaukee Hleva- 
tor Company to local dealers in Dakota and Minne- 
sota offering rates at which they would take grain 
delivered before the opening of the exchange the 
next day. These bids which this company sent out 
provide for the purchase of grain at such a rate 
tbat if shipped to Milwaukee at the regular freight 
rates, it would cost there 2 ceuts a bushel more than 
it could be bought for there.” When asked to ac- 
count for this kind of bidding, Mr. Bacon said: “I 
ean only infer. I know this elevator company is not 
in business for fun or for its health. If it wanted 
grain for any such purpose it would go into the 
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Milwaukee market and buy it at the lower rate. It 
must be able to transport it so as to save that extra 
2 cents and make enough more to make it an in- 
ducement to do the business. The fight for grain 
between the various markets of the Northwest is a 
fierce one and we cannot compete successtully with 
any company which can do a thing like that.” 

There was a remarkable paucity of remedies 
suggested by the grain men, Aside from Mr. Gree- 
ley’s plan of making the government the “whole 
thing,’ a pooling law seemed to be the only way 
out. Messrs Bartlett and Snydacker agreed with 
Mr. Counselman that “the remedy for the whole 
ditticulty lies in a pooling law that will allow the 
railroads to pool their interests under the control 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and thus 
protect the public. This,” added Mr. Counselman, 
“would eliminate 99 per cent of the trouble arising 
from the practice of rate cutting.’ Mr. Bacon, who 
took an active interest in the enaction of the original 
Interstate Commerce Law, said that he was a strong 
advocate of pooling, and added that he was author- 
ized to advocate this in behalf of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce. It was his opinion that 
pooling, if regulated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, would afford the most effective means 
of doing away with rate slashing. “The legalizing 
of pooling of railroad earnings,’ he said, “is the 
only certain means of securing uniformity, equity 
and stability of rates for transportation of grain. 
It is the only means of avoiding discriminating 
rates between various points of shipment. I-would 
haye the control of rates under the ‘pooling’ con- 
tracts in the hands of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which should be given absolute author- 
ity to order changes from time to time that are 
deemed best. It should have absolute power to de- 
termine just what rates should be.” 

In this policy the grain men were naturally sup- 
ported by the witnesses from the railway offices. A 
B. Stickney, of the Chicago Great Western, was, of 
course, radical. He held that the government has 
nothing to do with the questions of rates, pooling, 
passes, ete. “Government,” he said, “never was 
intended to run a business; that is an individual 
function. The Interstate Commerce Law is a fail- 
ure; it has never been enforced, and never can be. 
Published railroad tariffs are not lived up to and 
cannot be. The best law Congress could enact 
would be one repealing a lot of laws it already has 
passed.” Mr. Ripley, of the Santa Fe, defended 
pooling, and cited in support of the principle the 
Southwestern Traffic Association pool, during the 
ten years’ existence of which Kansas City had in- 
creased her population from 58,000 to 156,000, and 
Omaha hers from 25,000 to 110,000. Under that 
pool, Mr. Ripley said, rates fell rather than ad- 
yanced, no discriminations existed, and rates were 
steady. 

On the other hand Geo. F. Stone, secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, opposed the pooling 
principle. He said in part: “Pooling by railroads is 
odious in law. It stifles competition. It is against 
public policy. It creates a vast and dangerous 
monopoly to be carried on under the protection of 
the government. It takes away the principal pillar 
of the Interstate Commerce Law. It is class legis- 
lation. It is contrary to the genius of republican 
institutions, and will be a constant menace to that 
‘public tranquillity which is a condition precedent 
to common prosperity. It is subversive of the com- 
mon good and of the highest interests of the people. 
It is opposed by the great majority of the people. 
The railroads never voluntarily reduced a rate. 
The forces of competititon reduced rates and com- 
pelled railroads to conform to those trade conditions 
which all industries must recognize if common pros- 
perity is to be secured. The forces of competition 
cannot be stayed. They are as irresistible as the 
procession of the seasons. They will break down 
every barrier in the path.” 

Other witnesses urged remodeling the Interstate 
Commerce Law to give the Commission mandatory 
powers; Zeni R. Carter. wanted the Illinois River 
ship canal, while Joseph Chapman of Zanesville, O., 
thought, and this was the only strictly original sug- 
gestion, that a railway board of control, consisting 


of one member from each state, endowed with pow- property—a storage house and not a part of the rail- 


ers second only to those of the United States Su- 
preme* Court, could regulate interstate commerce. 
Supplementary to this board, but of minor jurisdic- 
tion, should be the Interstate Cemmerce Commis- 
sion, whose rulings should not become operative un- 
til approved by the board of control. 


IN THE COURTS 


A petition has been filed to declare Philip 8. 
Daubenspeck, grain dealer at Glenwood, Ind., a bank- 
rupt. His liabilities are stated as over $8,000, as- 
sets $6. 

Chas. E. Baker, a Chicago grain dealer, has filed 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. His liabilities 
are $278,207, indebtedness contracted at Hvansyille, 
Ind., and due mainly to grain dealers and bankers. 
He has no assets. 


Isaac Thorman, one of the partners in the Cleve- 
land Grain Drying Company of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
filed a petition to haye a receiver appointed for the 
company. The partners, he says, are not agreed 
among themselves and the business is run at a loss. 


The Cleveland Grain Company has sued J. B. Rayl, 
grain dealer at Marion, Obio, for $18.51 overdraft, 
his shipments on a contract for 8,000 bushels of oats 
having run that much short, also for $81.38 loss 
caused by Rayl’s failure to fill a contract of sale of 
2,100 bushels of corn. 


Levi Z. Leiter has sued Geddes & Co. in the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Chicago, for an accounting. He al- 
leges that during ‘the Leiter deal,’ he advanced 
$100,000 for use of Geddes & Oo. as his agent in 
Great Britain, and that the total shipments of wheat 
through said agent by Joseph Leiter were about 
2,500,000 bushels. He says he has been unable to 
get a settlement. 


The case involving the entire warehouse systein 
owned by the Hamilton & Rourke people at Pendle- 
ton and other Oregon market towns, and other items 
running up the total to $150,000, is to come up in the 
Superior Court at Colfax sometime in December 
or January. The case was appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Washington by the Sibson & Kerr interests, 
and was thrown out of court upon. the imperfection 
in the pleading and will have to be retired on that ac- 
count. 


In the case of a certain note given by the Winona 
& Dakota Grain Co., countersigned by the president 
and made payable to the president and indorsed by 
him 'to another party, the Supreme Court holds that, 
“A negotiable promissory note executed in behalf of 
a corporation by its president and in which he is 
named as payee is prima facie void as to Such cor- 
poration. The burden is upon the holder of such an 
instrument to show that it is; in fact, the obligation 
of the corporation. Proof that it was payable to tne 
order of the president at the request of the holder 
does not tend to establish a corporate obligation.” 

The weigher appointment troubies at Topeka, Kan., 
have culminated in a suit begun by H. C. Galloway 
against A. E. McKenzie, state grain inspector, for 
$5,000 damages. Galloway was state weigher at 
the Capital Elevator, but Thos, Hiwan, the manager, 
refused to allow him to act. Messrs. Hwan and Mc- 
Kenzie then agreed on a man and Galloway was re- 
moved. Mr, Galloway sets up four causes of action, 
to wit, making him stop work at the elevator, employ- 
ing and installing another man in his place who was 
not regularly appointed or commissioned, refusing to 
issue vouchers for his salary, and circulating a false 
report that he was discharged for incompetency. 

After fifteen years of litigation the Supreme Court 
of New Jersey has decided that the Erie Hlevator 
at Jersey City is private property for the purposes 
of taxation. The owner, the Erie Elevator Company, 
has all these years contended that the property, being 
under the supervision of the railway company, 
should be assessed as railway and not as private 
property. ‘The court holds that though the railway 
provides, switches, ete., to the elevator and enjoys 
a benefit from its business, the elevator does not, in 
fact, exercise any of the franchises of the railway 
company and must be treated, as it is, as private 


way plant. 


In the case of Kneeland against the Great Western 
Elevator Company, the Supreme Court has reversed 
the judgment of the lower court and ordered a new 
trial. Kneeland had stored wheat and flaxseed with 
the elevator company. When he withdrew his grain 
and seed and shipped it on his own account, the stuff 
graded lower at Duluth and was docked heavier than 
when it was stored with the elevator company. 
IXneeland sued to recover the loss, and secured judg- 
ment therefor in the lower court, which is now re- 
versed, The attorneys for the elevator company held 
that the North Dakota grades and weights being 
established by one set of officials, and those at Du- 
luth and other terminals by another, the rules and. 
regulations governing grading and inspection are 
not the same; and since they are not it would be 
impossible for an elevator company to guarantee 
that the grades they might establish in North Dakota 
would hold good at the terminals, 


The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce’s grain 
committee- has rendered a supplementary decision in 
the Felss case, noted in this department last issue. 
Van Lunnen & Co. sold to Heile & Sons a car of rye, 
shippers’ weight, Chicago; Heile & Son sold it to 
Theo, Felss, a miller, who reported the car 2,000 
pounds short of Chicago weight. Heile & Sons 
wanted to settle with Lunnen on that basis, but on 
their refusal to do so settled on basis of shipper’s 
weight, as required by committee decision referred 
to. They then called on Felss to settle on the same 
basis, which he refused to do, claiming that Hele 
& Sons had repeatedly implied acceptance of the 
weights furnished them: by him by making a num- 
ber of requests over the telephone for his return of 
weights; that immediately. upon receiving his 
weights the firm had sent him a bill based upon 
them and had accepted payment accordingly; that 
his weights were correct and accurate and had been 
accepted by the firm repeatedly in other transactions, 
In deciding the appeal against Heile & Sons, the com- 
mittee say that any exception to the weights should 
have been made by Heile & Sons as soon as they 
were received and found not official and unsatisfac- 
tory, and not after they had been once formally ac- 
cepted. 


New Orleans exports of corn for November were 
3,982,638 bushels. ; 


Indiana’s average yield of. corn per acre the 
past season was 37 bushels. 


The Scoopers’ Union at Buffalo will make a bid 
for the grain handling contract at Buffalo for next 
year. 


Some Nebraska grain dealers complain that. not 
enough stuff has been coming in to keep them 
busy. 


The last down cargo of grain for the season left 
Duiuth on December 7. It was 110,000 bushels of 
barley for Buffalo. 


The Pacific Coast used for the last grain crop 
about 42,500,000 bags. The state prison factories 
got 4.95 cents per bag for their product, but the 
jobbing price reached 7.25. 

The Norwegian steamer Urd was chartered at 
Philadelphia, November 20, to load grain for Reval, 
Russia. This is the second vessel from an American 
port this year to carry grain to Russia. 


The year ending will be the banner year in grain 
exports from Philadelphia. There has so far been 
a large gain in the volume of all export grain han- 
dled, in spite of a slight falling off on the amount of 
wheat and rye exported. : 


The N. P. officials report that that road had up 
to November 15 handled 3,000,000 bushels of wheat 
less than at same time last year, and that the 
amount now in store along its line far exceeds any 
year in the road’s history. 


There is so much grain in the elevators at West 
Superior, Minneapolis and other points in the 
Northwest that it is said insurance cannot be found 
for it all in this country, and large lines are being 
carried abroad. Some companies are increasing 
their lines on the better elevators. 
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RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


The daily range of prices tor cash grain at Chicago 
for the month ending December 12 has been as follows. 


NO. 2 |NO.1 NO.| NO. 2 No.2 | NO. 2 |NO.1N. Ww. 
Ar R.W. WHT |-P.WHT.| CORN. OATS. RYE. |FLAXSEED 
g eee 
‘ Soh a Maes ee cole ‘ Pe cd 
5 |E |SESlEE/E/S/ 2/28 |8 
A HA /Pl/Al/alAlAl/Alaes/Als/s@iA |s 
tee ees er cia oe oe (Aa a aviansies 
, 68 BL 7% | 
6714 
673g 


56% 


.}'5% 
“166%4) 
671416614 |67 4 
68 [454168 |: 


6344/47 14/68 461: 
68 44 1674/6844 2 


516844187 P 
1683416614 |6844/3034 (302412256): 


3114|z 


66% 
6543 


* Holiday. 


During the week ending November 17, 


Biys|23 


50%4| ( 


Prime 


Contract Timothy Seed sold at $2.40 per cental; 
Prime Contract Clover Seed at $8.00; Hungarian at 
$0.50@0.60; German Millet at $0.65@1.00; Buck- 
wheat at $1.40@1.60 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending December 1, Prime Con. 
tract Timothy Seed sold at $2.40@2.45 per cental; 
Prime Contract Clover Seed at $7.75@8.00; Hun- 


garian at $0.50@0.5714; 


German Millet at $0.65@ 


1.00; buckwheat at $1.80@1.45 per 100 pounds. 
During the week ending December 8, Prime Con- 

tract Timothy Seed sold at $2.40@2.45 per cental; 

Prime Contract Clover Seed at $7.75; Hungarian 


at $0.50@0.60; 


German Millet at $0.65@1.00; buck- 


wheat at $1.35@1.45 per 100 pounds. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 
The wheat receipts at nine primary markets during 


the twenty-three weeks ending December 4, for the last 
three years, according to the Cincinnati Price Current, 


were as follows: 


1899. 1898-99, 1897-98. 
Mt OUISK,. vice cvisie ve vos 8.968 ,000 10,408,000 8.590.000 
PD ONE AO re eccaie eiaissiaeesinnie'9 10,223.000 9,117,000 8, 20,9900 
MBOEEON Co satire arceceees 1.924.000 2,92 ,000 3,754,900 
Kansas City............- 11,462,000 19,0~6,000 21,408,000 
MUNOVANAH cscs segue fomewisten dss seat 329,000 404,000 
RVVAONT OL siete oicicteins s eeieter 30,577,000 41,867,000 41,946,000 
CRICAZO.. 0.6605 secs neces 17,178,000 By 837,000 20,057,000 
Milwaukee.............. 5, 734.000 6,248,000 5,757,000 
Minneapolis 48, 95,000 38.808.000 41,708,000 

Duluth ...... 36,558,000 47,737,000 82,997, 
Spring..... Soadseneant 102,665,000) 112,630,000} — 100,019,000 
Total bus., 23 weeks..... 133,2 :2.000 154,497,000, 14',965,000 


FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Chicago 
during the 17 monthsending with November as re- 


ported by S. H. 


Board of Trade, were as follows: 


Months. 


MUZUSE... 2... cs ccnseceesens 
September..........-.++5- 
OetOber.. 2... cccesseevees 
November 
December 


Stevens, flaxseed inspector of the 


Receipts. Shipments, 

99-1900. | 1898-99. | 99-1900. | 1898-99. 
624,375 666,420 670,392 978,790 
1,231,875} 1,212,780 775,185 729,806 
1,163,814} 1,140,280 348,149 872,450 
1,068,698] 769.210} 555,308] ~~ 309.824 
meeeeeeil) reek to 

231,619 

107,220 

380,768 

185,020 

139,633 

57,205 

194,129 

4,08<,762| 5 880.915] 2,348,984] 4,468,384 


The drained lands of the Kankakee swamps 
of Northern Indiana are making phenomenal rec- 
ords as corn producers. 


Sebastian Rotes of Pope County, 


Ul., found 


an ear of corn, perfect in shape and well filled, hav- 
ing six small ears or nubbins growing around, and 
almost encircling it—seven in one—and all grown 


in one husk. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


Following are the receipts and shipments of grain, 
etc. at leading receiving and shipping points in the 
United States for the month of November, 1899: 


BUFFALO—Reported by Chas. H Keep, secretary of the 


Merchants’ Exchange: 


* 
Articles. Receipts. Shipments. 
1899 | 1898. 1899 | 1898. 
Wheat bushels... 5,060.268| 16,149 667| 1.384,937 
Corn, bushels.. 4,771.699| 7,506,727 877, 67 
Oats, bushels... 8,215,7' 0} 2,592,600 164,266 
Barley, bushels 3,3:9,960| 2,915,281 950,522 
Rye, busheis.. ... 61.7.2 694,443 72,577 
Flaxseed pounds 2,265.834| 1,218,022) 156,291 
Flour, barrels... ic.ceee. 1,378 162| 1,766,584|.......... 
* Shi, me ts bycanal ouly. 

BAt.1 IMOHRk—Reported by Wm. F. Wheatley, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 
Wheat, bushels,.......... 302,742] 2,360,531 366,909} 2,364,222 
Corn, bushels...... ...... 3,856.716] 3,818,950) 4,29 696] 3,579 890 
Oats, bushels 240,402 560,731 250,010 27,257 
Barley, bushels.......... 24 186 IAS TIE | apee cco (a meets atete 
Ry@; (bushels. cee ce as 52.835 450,008) .......66. 490.998 
Hay, DOMSE:.).:<'osiemvsisiiejap ne 3,970 3,565 867 1,' 00 
Furi bse jcccsse cms 354,114 524 305 273,467 362,864 


CHICAGO-—Reported by Geor; 


Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels 
Corn, bushels 
Oats, bushels... 
Barley, bushels.. 
Rye, bushels. 
Timothy Seed, lb......... 
Clover Seed Ib... ......2.- 
Other Grass Seed, lb..... 
Flaxseed, bushels......... 
Broom Corn, Ib......... 
Hay OHS. .0s sass vwens aces 


ge F', Stone, secretary of the 


3,390,290| 5,096,675 
5} 8,976,530 
8,399,956 

796,300 


2,662,827 
1,249,400 


533,548 563,345 


6,066,983] ° 


815,684 
9,267,074 
8.037, 173 

773,674 

255.276 
2,929,471 
1,273,584 

931,187 

451,750 
1,043,459 

5 


4,297,293 
15,340,580 
5,745,926 
1,272 198 
848,331 
2,” 36,305 
1,357,271 
1,081,831 
231,516 
541, 088 


1159 
401,556] 517, 632 


CINCINNATI—Reported by C. B. Murray, superintendent 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels........... 
Corn, bushels 
Oats, bushe's............. 
Barley, bushels........... 
Rye, bushels 
Timothy Seed, bags...... 
Clover Seed, bags 
Other Grass Seeds, bags . 
LAY 5 POMS s < pioiae rere sins eel 


CLEVELAND ~—Reported by F. A. Sco 


Chamber of Commerce: 


tt, 


Wheat, bushels 
Corn, bushels ..... 
Oats, bushels .. 
Barley, bushels 
Rye and other cereals bu 
Hay, tons. 
Flour. barrels 


DE <p se by F. W. 


Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels .......... 
Corn, bushels 
Oats, tushels 
Barley. bushels 
Rye, bushels 
Hay LOS) See ay osteo. 
Flour. barrels 


DU«UTH—Reported 
of Trade: 


78.055 45.891 
334,018} 281,096 
222,973) 418,327 
127.330) 210,755 

60,288 56.960; 

3,810 7,368 
3,078 3,824 
10,558 6,266 
8,741 11,425 
248,294| 238,519 
465.2 0 208.442 
850,098} 582,522 
452,268} 583,277 
189,882 62,843 
TG TS errata 
6,411 7,104 
55.750 41,160 


54,974 18,565 
96,186 25,490 
54,603) 162,378 
2,122 8,422 
25,923 6,733 
1.357 870 
2,001 1,76? 
5,044 4.077 
5,1 8 7,484 
214 665| 202,952 
secretary of the 
10?,197 187,067 
423,142) — 86%,450 
56,044 193,237 
2,691)... 
Giotd Aaraa 
332 3,370 
26,080 30.860 


Waring, secretary of the 


255,168] - 361,758 
298'368| 618.189 
298.7118] 128,874 

34,115) 187.248 
18,836] 54,147 
10 300| 30,000 


116,414) 262,248 
148,182 167.025 
6,501 4,987 
deme « 8,044 
17,003 35,285 
8,600 16.600 


by S. A. Kemp, secretary of the Board 


Wheat, bushels ........ 
Corn, bushels............ 
Oats, bushels....... 
Barley, bushels..... 
Rye, bushels ...... 
Flaxseed, bushels 
Flour, barrels 

Flour production, bbis.. 


7,742,340) 16,293,768 
62023] | 145131 
179.873] 12,512 
915.341] 960,736 
87.157] 2287515 
1,913,252] 1,57°,605 
490'320| 521.735 
189.225] 376.405 


7,482,710] 14,085.051 
94.809 42,30> 
111,368 63 959 
736,544! 1,080,638 
72,482) 193,03 
2,745 921} 1.3832,8+2 
72,735) 895,970 


KANSAS CITW—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, secretary of 


the Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels ..,......+ 
Corn, bushels 
Oats, bushels .. 
Barley, bushels 
Rye, bushels 
Flaxseed, bushels 
Hay. tons 
Flour, barreis 


842,400) 3,157,0°0 
982,500] 610,750 
174,000] 196,00 
2400 2.400 
10,40: 92,950 
14,000] 29.500 


12,800 9,580 


1,046,500) 3,039,300 
583,500] 416,250 
196,000} 204 CC0 

R00 1,600 
1,30} 39,000 
3,500 8.040 
3,530 1,410 


38.520| 59,160 


MIEIWVNE «POLIS—Reported by G. D. R 


Chamber of Commerce: 


ogers, secretary of 


Wheat, bushels 
«orn, bushels 
Oats, bushels............. 
Barley, bushels .,........ 
Rye, bushels.............- 
Flaxseed, bushels 
Hay, tONG Se ..cs wc. sales 
Flour, barrels:........... 


MILWAUKEE-—Re 


of the Chamber of Commerce: 


19,623,280] 12,181, 46 
358,400 84,410 
823/291 975 290 
540,05 298.950 

68.60 157.020 
1,176,000} 594,570 
2,164 2.128 
21,243 12,177 
ported by 


1,984,180) 2,107,180 
7, 16,580 
376,660) 91,070 
149,340} 210.940 
47:9*0| 135,900 
110,110 292,960 
67 60 
1,175,589) 1,525,463 


Wm. J. Langson, seeretary 


PEORITA~—Reported by R. C. Grier, secretary of the Board 


of Trade: 
Articles. Receipts. Shipments. 
| 1899. | 1898 1899. | 1898. 

Wheat, bushels.......... 35.850 55.900 2.606 11,700 
Corn, bushels....... 1,342,65' | 1,730.400 395,20! 598.850 
Oats, bushels...... 570.200 786.850} 686,400) 848,650 
Barley. bushels.. 240.000 333.510 214.950 244,450 
Rye, bushels . .. 15,800 14.400 600 1.800 
Mill Feed, tons 390 1,660 5,565 8,110 
Seeds, lb.........5 1G, OU}. ec es ee. 120,000 €0,000 
Broom Corn, lb Fe 30,000 15,060 60,000 30,000 
PIRY SOD8 cea t ees secs 4 501 1,788 20 590 
Flour, barrels ......-..0 53.850 51,450 43.050 44,050 


PHILAD#t LPHIA- Re:orted by A. D. Acheson, secre- 
tary of the Commercial Exchange: 


Wheat), busbelsi.... 1.4... { B24, z]{ 1,508,991 #€6,192| 858,683 
Gorn, bisbels...-......0. 3,336,668) 2,755.201) 2,570.618| 3,205,412 
Oats, bushels............. 630,41 480.970} 1,073,499)  546,6u3 
Barley. bushels.... ...... 75.2000 139,000 

Rye, bushels,........ 5,237 127,168 

Timothy Seed, bags. 316 453).. 

Clover Seed, bags. 1,415 608 

F .axseed, bushels 46,400 216,854]. . 

Hav, tons.... 8.030 Gut 

Flour, bbls.. Pea cones 173 418 127,113 165,0U0 

HIOUP SHOCKS sae cieseticcs 376.218 BAZ QOD sictee are sce 


SAN FRANCISCO-—Reported by T.C. Friedlander, secre- 
tary of the Produce Exchange: 


Wheat. centals .......... 489,926 284,875) 897,705 199,437 
Corn, centale’. fi ccs. 10,235 8,890 3,074 1,259 
Oats, centals............. 94 Fh7 105,790 3 27 1,317 
Barley, centals........... 744,322 121,781 721,627 57,537 
Rye, centals.............. 14,560 2,570 LY BOO smwrcssaas 
Flaxseed, sacks..... ieee 13,326 DOL reals wie oo alpra sete ste soe 
Haye TORS. sec sacs cssniass 12,546 7,040 1,254 448 
Flour,, barrels. .....0<se~s 119,229 99,836 76,201 83,757 


ST. LOUIS—Reported by Geo. 


H. Morgan, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange: 


Wheat, bushels ..... 480,000; 2,141,300) 386,575) 1,989 214 
Coru, Bushels . 1,584,800) 2,680250| 1,399/975| 2.724.399 
Oats, bushels. . 890,400 928,800] 398.725] 198,690 
Barley, bushel: 576,750| 451,500] 14,050 1,890 
Rye. bushels 50,250| 46,200] 59,520) 48,210 
Hay, tons .... : 18,495] 15.169 7.746 4,293 
Flour. barrels ... 000.0... 142,705] 115,498] 220,337] 211,722 


GALVK=TOR- Reported by Dr. S. O. Young, secretary of 
the Cotton Exchange and Koard of Trade: 


Cars. Cars. | Bushels.|Bushels. 
WHGAth< seeps eean res sede. 1,509 2,438] 837, 00} 1,930,8 0 
COTA we tie aon eesease vst 2,786 1,126} 1,473,035} 508,038 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the visible supply of 
grair Saturday, Dec. 9, 1899, as compiled by George 
EF. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade: 


In Store at Wheat, | Corn, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
bu. bu bu, bu, bu. 
Baltimore ..... 470,00C| 1,132,000 179,000 PIT O00M cies ce ngs 
Boston........- 85+,000 478,000 FO[GOO || a f20i~ cree feraie cols eae 
Buffalo......... 2,729,000} 683,000) 925,000} 178,000) 1,4€1,000 
Oe AMODAU eel eer ieee ell a eteiion tis xm livialese siave ace ictal ealisiadtan steered 
Chicago........ 15,054,000 2,335,000 1,065,000} 356,000 57,000 
GO. afloat. 22) i. ecwee: LTASQUO || saivi ess) «.2 isis Sere arden. [sine s Bees 
Detroit......... 754,000 1>5,000/ 220,000 16,000 102,000 
Duluth 2s... 5.5. 5 944,000 69,00U 186,000} 344,000 66,000 
do. afloat. FS LOT tore share siete) ll feresinies vised lapels, om ced alee vaitonee 
Fort William. GOO OUO eter senseter ve stabi ciclaja laisse sista tlersys co! otele aio aicinieva ete ote 
do. afloat... BRE laraessienwers) howe reisrc.ciatilioa etree marks 
Galveston 1,171,000 TOZS OOO erectish mete 0 Snopitinn cates ae 
do. afloat... | 
Indianapolis... 
Kansas City ... 
Milwaukee .. 
do, afloat... 
Minneapolis... 


Montreal....... 
New Orleans... 


do. afloat 
POA. .... ves 
Philadelphia .. 
Pt. srthur.Ont. 132) 000 
do. afloat...|. 
St. Louis.....:. ‘2,285,000 
do afloat 5 alba Metaiote 
Toledo......... 1,610,000 
GO; aOat.: fesse ansese 
Toronto. ...... 63,000 
On Canals. + ...|\ 0. cere. 
On Lakes...... 2.775,060 
On Miss. River].......... 
Grand Total. | 56,292,000} 11,246,000} 6,077,000) 1,344,000; 3,9$3,000 
Corresponding 
date i898...... 26,738,000] 17,846,000} 5,361,000) 1,228,000} 4,002,000 
Increase. .... MEO lance goeBeul hose. seta HuGeos ered) abby orn. 
Decrease. .... Biss eens $66,000} 234.000 19,000} 682,000 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


Wheat, bushels .......... 1,170,400] 1,885,850] 460,790] 1,166,619 t 
( gh eae sete eens ceee mee ee PR ed reer The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
Oats, bushels ............ 1218, i 460, 41,031 a] ; 
Bariey, bushels .......... 2'226-150| 1,840/130| 1/854°921| 1,000/465 | F» Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
Bye, bushels ............. 163,100} 192000] '122'750| 135,822 | from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
Timothy Seed, !b.. pl 1a on ofa Hela Dec. 9, as compared with same weeks last year, 
Clover Seed, bp iaeeteees 780,985) 1,195,394].......... 729,430 5 
Flaxseed, bushels ee: 38,200 02600] sc scceiene> ¢'30 | Dave been as follows: 
Hay, tons.. ARGtHON 3,872 3,265 31 53 : ; 
Fiour, barrels... 278,230| 316,625] 439,042) 487,705 For week ending | For week ending 
Articles. Dec. 9. Dec. 10. Dec. 2 Dec. 3. 
MONTREAL Zoporied by Geo. Hadrill, secretary of the 
Board of Trade: 1899, 1898. 1899, 1898, 
Wheat, bushels........... 1,425,634] 2,128,625; 693.196) 1,798,867 ——_— = 
Corn, bush 1s ..| 495,714] 1,184,709) 754536) 1,495,018 | Wheat, bushels...... .... 1,633,000] 4.45%,000/ 1,683,000] 3,677.000 
Oats, b shels.. 275,040 41*,726 345,011 853,276 | Corn, bushels....... hs 4,042,300 3.195.000) 4,613,000 4.154.000 
Barley, bushels. 275,463 34,223} 523,723 1,943 | Oats, bushels..... 714,000} 232.000} 185,000) 443.000 
Rye bushels.. suecan 79,087 83,592 nee tie Bye begs 17,000 155: 000) \s:25:< eviews < 260,000 
Cee 893,501 268.721 334.39> 3, 86: ATIOVS DUSHOIN Vinnwe tama fe ins awe ke sais ox [Geet e ep cats amie Ea 
Soe bushels. ay is 112,734 (35.517 71.939 179.556 | Flour, barrels.... .....-.- 371.100! 555900] 357.400] 432.000 
TOLEDO-—Reported by Denison B. Smith, secretary of the ————— 
Produce Exchange: Th mets % ~. es 
e Commercial Club of Topeka, Kan., offered 
3 y iy 24, hae 4 
Wheat, bushels -......-. | | 276 O70! eivoo| 1,886'000/ 12.000 | 18 prizes, or one each, for the first, second and third 
Oats, bushels ...........- 173,000} 113,000) 223.000 89,000 | best bushels of white, yellow, sweet, pop, calico and 
Barley, bushels. ........ 131,000)... sai] 3.000) «+++ 5a | Ved Indian corn, the competition being closed to-day, 
Ee lero bags... poe : ; 16,244 2405 December 15. The best samples will be used as 


Flour, barrels. , 


18,20) 15,361 


the state’s exhibit at Paris next year. 
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ELEVATOR #2 
_&.<GRAIN NEWS 


ILLINOIS. 


A large new elevator has been completed at La 
Tox, Ul. 

Fleming 
Osco, Ill. 

Deppe & Beauchamp are building an elevator at 
Meredosia, Il. 

An eleyator is being built at Lee, UL, 
gard & Risetter. 

Ed Moss has sold his elevator at Chrisman, Il., 
to a Mr. Caraway. 


& Smith are building an elevator at 


for Preste- 


G. §. Miller is now doing business in his new 
elevator at Monee, Ill. 


The Turner-Hudnut Co, has a new elevator near- 
ing completion at Henry, Ml. 


John Kingsbury of Peoria has sold his grain ele- 
yator in Secor, Ill., to Wagner & Ellis. 


John Freymann recently installed a new ‘gasoline 
engine in his elevator at Dyersville, Ill. 


Cooper Swigart has sold his elevator at Weldon, 
lll., to the Middle Division Hlevator Co. 


G. D. Hill recently made some improvements in 
his elevator property at Grand Ridge, Ill. 


Alva Gordy sold his elevator and residence at 
Fithian, Ill., and gave possession on December 1. 


Dippold Bros., Edwardsville, Ill., were recent 
purchasers of a. Smith Overhead Dump for their 
elevator. 


H. A. Reed, who recently completed an elevator 
at Middle Grove, Ill., is reported as doing a good 
business. * 


The Smith-Hippen Co.’s elevator at Hmden, IIl., 
has been improved recently and a gasoline engine 
installed. 


Horner Bros., Olney, Ul, .put one of Philip 
Smith’s Overhead Dumps into their new elevator 
at Hume, IIl. 


Forbes & Hyersole have engaged in the grain and 
lumber business at Essex, Ill. They are completing 
a new elevator. 


J. H. Williams has purchased the interest of his 
partner, J. H. Chamberlain, in the grain business at 
Farmer City, Ill. 


Z. W. Graff is building a 15,000-bushel elevator 
at Fancy Prairie, Ill., to take the place of the one 
recently burned. 


EH. Wiswell of Rolfe, Ia., has purchased a half 
interest in the implement and grain business of 
H. ©. Suttle at Beason, Il. 


Campbell Brotherton of Guthrie and H. W. Mec- 
Clure of Gibson City, Ill., are completing a 40,000- 
bushel elevator at Guthrie, Il. 


Henry Hannon, Ivesdale, Ill., recently purchased 
a 500-bushel Howe Ball-Bearing Hopper Seale of 
the Borden & Selleck Co., Chicago. 


The elevator at McClure, Ill., has put in a stock of 
flour, hay and feed, which it will handle for the 
convenience of farmers trading there. 


It is said that plans have been drawn for three 
new elevators at South Chicago, Ill., work on which 
will be commenced in the near future. 


A marine leg with a capacity of about 10,000 
bushels per hour has been erected at the northwest 
end of Central B Hlevator at Chicago. 


Noble Bros. and F. C. Bateman of Foosland, I1., 
have purchased the elevator properties of M. O. 
Flanagan & Co. at Bellflower and Kumler. 


Belden & Scott of Prairie Hall, Ill., have purchased 
Tyler & Co.’s grain elevator plant at Bethany, IIL, 
and Mr. Belden has moved his family there. 


The Orescent Grain Co., Elwood, Il., recently 
installed a Howe Ball-Bearing Hopper Scale, pur- 
chased of the Borden & Selleck Co., Chicago. 


A. Ellis of Pana has purchased an interest iv 
the Wagner Elevator at Deer Creek, Ill., and has 
moved there and taken charge of the business. 


Sutherland & Schultz have put in a wagon scale 
at the old Duplex factory building, Lewistown, I1l., 
where T. A. Brown is buying grain for them. 


Extensive improvements have been completed on 
Smith, Theiss & Co.’s elevator at Emden, Ill., which 
materially reduce the labor of loading cars, etc. 


The copartnership doing a grain and milling busi- 
ness at Ottawa, Ill., under the name of the Illinois 
Valley Milling & Shipping Co. has been dissolved. 


The milling business is being continued by C. A. 
Caton and C. W. Campbell.° 


Ingram & Deck have succeeded Ingram & French 
in the grain and live stock business at Bismarck, 


Ill., Z Deck having purchased Geo. French’s inter- 
est. ; 
The Transfer Hlevator & Grain Co., Hast St. 


Louis, Ill, hag been incorporated with a capital 
of $2, 000 by Edw. H. Young, W. Rogers and W. W. 
Powell. 


The Fiske-Bennett Elevator, the first elevator 
erected on the Calumet River at South Chicago, is 
being improved to the extent of $15,000, principally 
in its power plant. 


Mr. Rosenberger has bought the elevator of A. 
Seivert at Papineau, Ill. Mr. Seivert has been elected 
president of the local bank at St. Anne, Ill, and is 
out of the grain business. 


The McReynolds Elevator Co., South Chicago, 
Ill., has recently been supplied with twelve 72,000- 
pound Howe Ball-Bearing Hopper Scales by the 
Borden & Selleck Co., Chicago. 


Lockhart Bros. of Wellington, Ill, have bought 
the old Randolph Elevator at Martinton, Ill, and 
took possession December 1. There are three ele- 
vators at that town, all doing a good business. 


The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. report the follow- 
ing recent sales in Illinois: Frost Mfg. Co., Gales- 
burg, a No. 1 Victor Corn Sheller and No. 2 Corn- 
wall Corn Cleaner; Armour Elevator Co., Chicago, 
two No. 98 Perfected Elevator Separators; W. P. 
Gore, Goreville, one No. 33 special separator, with 
pulleys, ete. : 


Bartlett, Frazier & Co. of Chicago have sold to the 
Richardson Co., same place, corn cribs along the 
Santa Fe tracks at Ormonde and Surrey, Ill., and a 
private telephone line between those points. W. B. 
Rickey of Cameron also sold to the Richardson 
Co. his grain scales, ete. at Ormonde and some 
shares in the Farmers’ Hleyator Co. at Cameron. 


Through the Bloomington Pantagraph Mr. A. 
Whittaker of Padua, Ill. says: “It is a somewhat 
singular thing that the two towns of Padua and 
Ellsworth, which are but four miles apart, should 
each have a firm named Whittaker & Son, and each 
in the grain business, yet Dowise related. Our let- 
ters, our shipments and our business gets mixed up 
sometimes in a most laughable way. The Hllsworth 
Whittakers are very nice people, and we each try 
to keep our affairs straight, but it is pretty hard 
work sometimes. I am about to change our firm’s 
name to the Padua Grain Company just in order 
to keep ourselves and other people straight in the 
matter of names.” 


CENTRAL 


A new elevator is nearing completion at Adams, 
Ind. 


John E. Leas & Co. recently purchased an ele- 
vator at Castine, Ohio. 


Will Rinehart has placed a portable engine in 
his elevator at Delphi, Ind. 


The grain elevator at New Lisbon, Ind., has been 
completed and started up. 


Frank Phiscator of Baroda, Mich., talks of build- 
ing an elevator at Hau Claire, Mich. 


Butler, Ohio, is anticipating the building of an 
elevator there by Mt. Vernon parties. 


The elevator at Silverwood, Mich., has added a 
feed mill for the accommodation of the farmers. 


The elevator being built at New Baltimore, Mich., 
is expected to be ready for business by January 1. 


F. N. Quale, Toledo, Ohio, ig a recent purchaser 
of No. 2 Victor Corn Sheller and a No. 2 Cornwall 
Corn Cleaner. 


Henning & King have just completed a large 
corn crib at their grain and hay establishment 
at Butler, Ind. 


J. R. Barrett of Spring Valley will move to Wil- 
mington, Ohio, and at once commence the erection 
of an elevator. 


Williams & Son, Sandusky, Ind., have purchased 
a No. 34 Special Grain Separator from the Barnard 
& Leas Mfg. Co. 


L. W. Mansfield of Sharon Chapel, Ohio, con- 
templates building an elevator at Southerton, on 
the C7. L. & N. R. R. 


The Semler Milling Co.’s new grain warehouse at 
Oxford, Ohio, is equipped with Philip Smith’s Miami 
Valley Sheller, Feeder and Dump. 


W. J. Bristol, of the firm of A. Webster & Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., visited the country around West 
Olive recently, where considerable rye is raised, 


and it is stated that he contemplates the erection 
of an elevator there. 


The new 10,000-bushel elevator at Lacarne, Ohio, 
was completed about December 1. 


Beshour & Lowe, Burnett’s Creek, Ind., have put 
a new equipment of machinery in their elevator. 


Fred B. Fox has moved from Kearney, Neb., to 
Tipton, Ind., where, he informs us, he has pur- 
chased the elevator business of E. W. Phares. 


Philip Smith has recently furnished his Overhead 
Dumps ’and Feeders to Bennett, Thompson & Co., 
Melvin, Ohio, and Semler Milling Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio. 


A. W. Yerion has sold his grain elevator at Tal- 
bot, Ind., to King & Son of Boswell. He has pur- 
chased an elevator at Hedrick and moved to that 
place. 


Coppess & Dohn have installed a complete ware- 
house outfit purchased of Philip Smith, including 
a Miami Valley Corn Sheller, Feeder and a Smith 
Overhead Dump. 


W. H. Snyder of Carey has purchased the site 
of the Big Four Mill at Vanlue,: Ohio, recently 
burned, and will at once erect a grain elevator 
and flour exchange, 


Cruikshank Bros., Edison, Ohio, recently pur- 
chased of Philip Smith one of his Overhead Dumps, 
No. 2 Combined Miami Valley Sheller and Cleaner, 
shafting pulleys, ete. 


The large new F. & P. M. Elevator at Ludington, 
Mich., was completed about the 20th of last month, 
or just four months from the time the old elevator 
was burned to the ground. 


Mouck & Millikan’s new elevator at New Lisbon, 
Ind., has been put in operation. It is furnished with 
two dumps, a corn sheller, etc., operated by a 25 
horse power gasoline engine. . 


The McDonald Grain Co., Bay City, Mich., was 
incorporated recently with a capital of $5000. The 
incorporators are J. A. McDonald, J. N. McDonald, 
Annie McDonald and Caroline McDonald. 


Philip Smith, Sidney, Ohio, recently furnished the 
Pee Pee Milling Co., Waverly, Ohio, a complete 
automatic elevator equipment, including a Miami 
Valley Sheller, Feeder and Overhead Dump. 


Kinsey Bros. of North Manchester, Ind., recently 
placed their order for a Smith Overhead Dump, 
Smith Corn Feeder, No. 3 Miami Valley Corn 
Cleaner, 55-foot elevator stand, turn heads, ete. 


J. B. Ross & Co., have just completed a 45,000- 
bushel elevator at Brookston, Ind., replacing the one 
burned last summer. The millwright work was 
done by C. S. Fuller of Lafavette. and the machin- 
ery was furnished by the Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


N. A. Strong has purchased the bean and grain 
business of I. N. Reynolds at Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
Mr. Reynolds is a veteran in the business, having 
purchased the first car of grain and the first car of 
wool shipped from Haton Rapids on the M. C. R. R. 


EASTERN. 
J. M. Ray has opened a grain and grocery store 
at Surry, Maine. 


Harry Sawyer has doubled the size of his grain 
store at Bath, Maine. 


Josiah Place has installed a grinding mill in his 
grain store at Dighton, Mass. 


R. H. Soule of South Windham, Me., will open 
a grain store at Biddeford, Me. 


J. D. Carter has sold his grain business at North 
Pembroke, Mass., to James E. Otis. 


C. ©. Dosch is building a two-story brick feed mill 
and grain warehouse at Wrightsville, Pa. 


Vv. L. Bates has withdrawn from the grain and 


San of H. T. Hedges & Co. at Sag AO 


A. Diefendorf of Chaumont, N. Y., has. purchased 


. the Copley Elevator and will use it for storing grain 


and hay. 


The Atlantic Hxport Co.. New York City, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to deal in 
grain, fruits, ete. 


Hull & Burt. dealers in grain and coal at Hyannis, 
Mass.. have dissolved partnership, Mr. Hull contin- 
uing the business. 


D. W. Glasser has moved his grain and feed busi- 
ness at New Rochelle, N. Y.. into brick building that 
affords him increased facilities. 


Jesse Dyer, a retired business man of South Port- 
land, Me., is going to fit un his mill at Knightville 
for a grain and hay establishment. 


T. M. Millay has purchased land at Bowdoinham, 
Me., on which he will build in the near future a 
grain warehouse and grist mill. He expects to use 
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a 20-horse power gasoline engine for running the 
machinery. 


John M. Clark, grain dealer at Webster, Mass., 
will sell his property and go to California. 


Mathers Bros. have built a 20,000-bushel eleyator 
in connection with their mill at Greenville, Pa. 


The Columbian Grain Co., Waterville, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $3,000 by H. N. 
Wilcox, A. N. ‘Thompson and J. A. Banneck. 


Cc. B. Cummings & Sons of Norway, Maine, are 
putting up a building at South Paris which will 
be occupied by them as a grain and feed store. 


Geo. W. Reynolds & Son of Waterville, Me., have 
added to their business the grain, hay and lumber 
business of J. S. Perkins & Co. at Chelsea, Mass. 


Reynolds & Cramer will build a warehouse for 
the storage of grain and hay on the site of the 
Reynolds Elevator Co.’s property which was des- 
troyed by fire some time ago. 


The Sodus Bay lHlevator Co., Sodus, N. Y., 
is to reopen its business after having been closed 
for a considerable time. The company is endeay- 
oring to purchase sufficient land to secure the ex- 
elusive control of its docks and water front. 


J. & T. Adikes are now occupying their new 
five-story elevator at Jamaica, L. 1. The grain 
floor contains 11 bins, with a capacity of 30,000 
bushels, while the bagging floor has capacity for 
10,000 bushels more. The grain department of the 
building is 32x60 feet, five stories, while the grocery 
and seed department is 42x80 feet, four stories. 
There is a potato cellar under the entire building 
with a capacity for 20,000 bushels. The building 
is also provided with a feed grinding mill. All the 
machinery and labor saving appliances are operated 
by electricity. The plant has direct railroad con- 
nection and is one of the best of its kind in that 
section: 


IOWA. 
Sperry, Iowa, is to have a new elevator. 
M. L. Smith has a new elevator at Elwell, Lowa. 


Garrett Bros’. 
completed. 


new elevator at Letts, Iowa, is 


The Trans-Mississippi Elevator at Ross, Lowa, 


was completed recently. 


A feed grinding outfit has been put in the St. P. 
& K. C. Elevator at Lester, Iowa. 


The Gwynn Hlevator at Norwich, lowa, has been 
raised and a brick foundation put in. 


Work is in progress on the American Cereal Co.'s 
new Elevator D at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


BE. S. Yiesley has made improvements to his ele- 
yator at Carroll, lowa, and built an office. 


George Gray is tearing down his old elevator near 
the Northwestern depot at Audubon, lowa. 


H. G. Dutton has succeeded Wm. W. Dubham in 
the grain and hardware business at Wyman, Iowa, 


The Trans-Mississippi Grain Co.’s new elevator at 
Audubon, Iowa, was completed a couple of weeks 
ago. 


Geo. Wernli has purchased the Curtis Elevator 
at Le Mars, Iowa, and engaged in the grain busi- 
ness. 


An eleyator is being completed at Moorhead, 
Iowa, by the Nye & Schneider Elevator Co. of Fre- 
mont, Neb. 


J. A. Winkel & Co. is the name of the firm suc- 
ceeding J. A. Winkel in the grain business at Ban- 
croft, Lowa. 


The Albro & Isham Eievator at Huntington, 
Iowa, has been completed and Will Davis is in 
charge of same. 


The Unsicker Grain Co.’s elevator at Butler, Lowa, 
is being improved by putting in a new scale and 
building an office. 


An elevator is to be built at Harlan, Towa, on 
the C. & N. W. tracks. It will be the third ele- 
vator in that town. 


The Northern Grain Co., Des Moines, Lowa, has 
purchased a No. 1 Victor Corn Sheller and a No. 1 
Cornwall Corn Cleaner. 


The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. has supplied the 
C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co. at Griswold, Iowa, with a 
No. 2 Victor Corn Sheller. 


W.S. Otto has been paid the $5,000 insurance for 
his elevator at Wapello, Iowa, which was burned 
on October 20. He will rebuild in the spring. 


The American Cereal Co.’s Elevator C at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, is now nearly completed, and work 
will soon be begun on Elevator D. When this is 
completed the company will have storage capacity 
at Cedar Rapids for 2,500,000 bushels of grain. A 
part of the plant just completed and which is not 


with asbestos. 


easily overlooked is a smokestack 153 feet tall, the 
foundation of which is built up from the natural 
bed rock. 


The Northwestern Grain Co.’s newly campleted 
elevator at Dyersville, lowa, was recently inspected 
by General Manager Lee and Secretary Reed of 
Mason City. 


J, S. Smedberg is again conducting the Farmers’ 
Elevator at Lake Mills, lowa. Mr. Smedberg organ- 
ized this business among the business men of tnat 
place last winter. 


The Neola Elevator Co. of Chicago, has purchased 
W. L. Holden’s lumber yard at Haynesville, Lowa, 
and added it to their elevator business there in 
charge of J. M. Duree. 


The Union Elevator Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
has filed an amendment to its articles of incorpora- 
tion extending the term of its corporate existence 
for 20 years from Jan. 1, 1900. 


THE DAKOTAS. 
Aneta, N. D., has a new 10,000-bushel elevator. 


A, H. Betts is building a 20,000-bushel elevator at 
Fulton, 8. D. 


Cooperstown, 
just completed. 


N. -D., has another new elevator 


Among the many new improvements at Jessie, 
N. D., are three elevators. 


Thomas Doughty bas completed his 20,000-bushel 
elevator at Melville, N. D. 


Hon. M. N. Johnson has built a warehouse at 
Petersburg, N. D., and will buy grain. 


The Farmers’ Elevator at Irene, S. D., having a 
capacity of 25,000 bushels, was opened for business 
last month. 


Gen. W. D. Washburn has completed a 55,000- 
bushel eleyator at Wilton, one of the new towns on 
the line of railroad being built northwest from 
Bismarck, N. D. 


N. P. Rasmussen, who lost his elevator at Dazey, 
N. D., by fire, will use the engine, which escaped 
the fire, for operating a feed mill this winter. He 
will rebuild his elevator next summer. 


The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co. has com- 
pleted a 30,000-bushel addition to its elevator at 
Niagara, N. D. Geo. H. Treichler is local agent. 
A large business in wheat and flax has been done 
there this fall. 


Two grain warehouses have been built at Scalp 
Creek Landing, Gregory County, South Dakota, in 
which grain will be stored during the winter. Ship- 
ment will be made in the spring by steamer on the 
Missouri River. 


SOUTHERN. 
Alva, Okla., has two new elevators. 
Hight firms are said to be buying wheat at Gar- 
ber, Okla. 
The Terrill Milling Co. is rebuilding its elevator 
at Terrill, Texas. 


Horne & Goans have completed their grain ware- 
house at Loudon, Tenn. 


An elevator will be built at Lake Mary, Fla., 


by the Planters’ Grain & Elevator Co. 


The Rinyon Storage & Hlevator Co., Waco, Tex., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,- 
000. ; 


The Itasca Roller Mill & Elevator Co., Itasca, 
Texas, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000. 


A million-bushel elevator is still being talked 
of as a possibility of the near future for Vort 
Arthur, Tex. 

W. T. Havard of Hennessey is putting up a grain 
warehouse at the new town of Garber, Okla., where 
J..E. Osborn will buy grain for him. 

The mill and elevator plant of the Model Mitl 


Co., Nashville, Tenn., was bought in at auction 
sale on December 6 by J. Horton Fall, trustee, for 


$36,000. It will probably be put in operation soon. 
W. N. Lemon and Chas. H. Billmyer of Shep- 


herdstown, W. Va., recently bought 8S. L. Williams’ 
elevator at Shenandoah Junction. It was destroyed 
by fire almost immediately thereafter. They ex- 
pect to rebuild at once. 


Womack & Sturgis, Taylor, Texas, are said to 
be running their elevator full time and handling 
large quantities of corn, while Bland, Robertson & 
Co. are shucking and shelling 2,500 bushels of corn 
daily by steam power. 


H. K. Holman, a grain and cotton buyer at Fay- 
etteville, Tenn., is building a warehouse, 70x120 
feet. It will be covered with sheet iron and roofed 
H. K. Bryson, another buyer, will 


erect a warehouse 84x134 feet. Sidetracks will ve 
built to both these warehouses. 


The Southern Grain Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000, by 
F. F. Wallace, J. B. Whitehead and others. 


Work on the large Orthwein Elevator at Fort 
Worth, Texas, is now well under way. Three 
switches are being built, with a capacity of 200 
cars. 

The Nashville Steel Elevator & Storage Co. ex- 
pect to have their new 3800,000-bushel elevator sat 
West Nashville, Tenn., completed by January 1. 
L. D. McKee will arrive in Nashville about that 
time to take the general management of the busi- 
ness. 


WISCONSIN AND MINNESOTA. 

Peter Christensen will buy grain at Corning, Wis. 

The new elevator at Scott, Minn., has been co1a- 
pleted. 

Chas, Riebe’s new elevator at Renville, Minn., is 
just completed, 

A new grain warehouse is nearing completion 
Askeaton, Wis. 

S. R. Cross has put in a scale and is buying grain 
at Kiester, Minn. 

O. M. Rowley recently completed an up-to-date 
elevator at Wyoff, Minn. 


av 


The Minnesota Elevator Co. has built an addition 
to its house at Tracy, Minn. 

The L. 
Samuel 
Minn. 


Grain Co. 
elevator 


Christianson 
Bowler’s grain 


has purchased 
at Belle Plaine, 


Louis J. Rens is the successful manager of the 
H. EK. McEKachron Co.’s branch warehouse at 
Oconto, Wis. 


An elevator company is being organized at Boyd, 
Minn., to be known as the Farmers’ & Merchants’ 
Elevator Co. 


W. F. Holst and Thos. Tedford have purchased 
the grain and machinery business of Beck & Rein- 
mels at Brainerd, Minn. 


Elevators are being built at Jeffers, Minn., by 
the Peavey Elevator Co, and the American Grain 
Co., both of Minneapolis. 


Elevators in the new railroad towns of Wanda, 
Wabassa, Okawa and Vesta, Minn., began taking 
in grain about December 1. 


H. E. McEKachron & Co.’s new elevator at Wau- 
sau, Wis., of about 50,000 bushels’ capacity, is now 
completed and in operation. 


Tennant & Davidson have purchased the old Wold 
Hlevator at Cannon Falls, Minn., and will use it 
to store wheat for the local mills. 


The Minnesota Elevator Co. at Winona has had a 
Chicago-Minneapolis wire run directly through their 
office, where they now have an operator. 


The Farmer Seed Co., Faribault, Minn., has pur- 
chased a building across the street from its plant, 
which will be fitted up for warehouse purposes. 


; John Bueger & Co. of Milwaukee have purchased 
Sontag & Co.’s half interest in the grain elevator 
located in the Milwaukee freight yards at Winona, 
Minn, 


Fredine & Lawrence have sold their elevator at 
Maynard, Minn., to H. L. Helgeson, Arthur Hel- 
geson is acting as manager and Geo. Lawrence 4s 
buyer. 


The Northern Grain Co. are building a 50,000- 
bushel elevator on the South Side at Manitowoc, 
Wis., to handle the grain brought in by farmers. 
It will be operated under the management of Hall 
Bros. ‘ 


The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. recently sold to 
the Milwaukee Elevator Co. at Milwaukee two No. 
60 Piarnard Cyclone Barley Separators. Also to 
E. C. Ordway, Hartland, Wis., a No. 34 Special 
Grain Separator. 

The contract for furnishing the windows for the 
Great Northern’s new steel elevator at West Su- 
perior, Wis., has been let to a local firm. It calls 
for over 1,000 windows, or 10,000 panes of glass 
12x14 inches each. 


J. A. Engelhart of Redwood Falls, Minn., is build- 
ing an elevator at Beaver Falls on the right-of-way 
of the Gulf & Manitoba Railroad. He will con- 
struct iti so that it can be enlarged later on to 35,- 
000 bushels’ capacity. 


The Minnesota Elevator Co.’s elevator at the new 
town of Wabassa, Minn., was completed ahead of 
Bingham Bros’. house, and the result was that the 
agent of the former house was deluged with grain 
which the farmers had been holding for the opening 
of this market on the new railroad. He was kept 


working far into the night, ran out of funds and 
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“could only issue elevator checks in settlement for | 


the grain received. 


John Legler of Brodhead, Wis., has recently in- 
stalled in his grain warehouse a 12-horse power 
gasoline engine, dump scale, bucket elevators and 
corn sheller. 


H. J. O'Neill's 166 shares of stock in the National 
Elevator Co. and 154 shares in the Martield Ele- 
vator Co. were sold in Winona recently at sheriff’s 
sale to the H. J. O’Neill Grain Co, 


The Duluth-Superior Elevator & Warehouse Co., 
which was organized sometime ago to control the 
elevators and warehouses of the United States 
Flour Milling Co., has relinquished control of all 
elevators except that at the Imperial Mill, Duluth. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 
Fred Bahr is buying grain at Alvo, Neb. 
The Heller Elevator at Dixon, Mo., is completed. 


The new elevator at Grantville, Kan., is com- 
pleted. 


The new elevator at Winchester, Kan., is about 
completed. 


William Murray has built a small dump elevator 
at Plattsmouth, Neb. 


An addition to the Rodgers kievator at . Beloit, 
Kan., is about completed. 


J. H. Cavanaugh is building an 8,000-bushel ele- 
vator at Effingham, Kan. 


Kopp & Co. have just completed their new ele- 
vator at Burlington, Kan, 


The old Union Pacific Elevator at Albion, Neb., 
has been thoroughly repaired. 


The Updike Grain Co. has started work on a 
new elevator at Battle Creek, Neb. 


J. P. Gibbons & Co.’s elevator at Kearney, Neb., 
was opened for business last month. 


L. H. Hammett has installed a gasoline engine 
in his Daisy Elevator, Marysville, Kan. 


A grain elevator has just been built at Boyle, 
Kan., by.a Kansas City grain company. 


The Monroe Grain Co., Monroe, Neb., has com- 
menced work on a 15,000-bushel elevator. 


Ed. Loosbroek of Petersburg, Neb., has had his 
new elevator in operation about a month. 


A. P. Ely & Co. of Omaha, Neb., have installed 
a No. 1 Little Victor Corn Sheller and Cleaner. 


Moore & Vanderslice are putting in a wagon scale 
at Robinson, Kan., where they will buy grain. 


J. R. Reddick has bought a building at Bethany, 
Neb., and will convert it into a grain elevator. 


The new 15,000-bushel elevator at Belvue, Kan., is 
now in operation with S. C. Fitzhugh in charge. 


The Omaha Elevator Co. is building a crib 200 
feet long in connection with its new elevator at 
Fremont, Neb. 


It is reported that eight more elevators are to 
be built along the line of the Leavenworth, Kansas 
& Western Railroad. 


Seeley, Son & Co., Fremont, Neb., were recent 
purchasers of a No. 0 Victor Corn Sheller and a 
No. 0 Cornwall Corn Cleaner. 


The first elevator at Scottsville, Kan., is being put 
up by W. T. Daniels. It will be a thoroughly moi- 
ern house of 10,000 bushels’ capacity. 


A grain eleyator has been built on the Knollin 
Ranch, one-half mile from Columbus, Neb., where 
31,000 sheep are in winter quarters. 


Chas. Gorvin, W. L. Jacobs and Wm. England 
have purchased the elevator and grain business of 
i. Blanpied & Sons at Burrton, Kan. 


The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. report the sale of 
a No. 2 Victor Corn Sheller and a No. 2 Cornwall 
Corn Cleaner to M. J. Travis, Atchison, Kan. 


The fifth grain elevator for Clyde, Kan., is being 
completed by Chas, F. Orthwein’s Sons of Kansas 
City. The Rock Island has built a side track to 
ite 

The T. W. Smith Grain Co., Fairfield, Neb., has 
been incorporated to buy and sell grain, lumber, 
coal, ete. Capital, $7,000. T. W. Smith and W. M. 
Bruce are the incorporators. 

The Kansas and Oklahoma Grain and Hlevator 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., has been incov- 
porated with a capital stock of $25,000. The in- 
corporators named are C. 0, Orthwein, W, J. Orth- 
wein, C, O. Schultz and A. H. Green. 


The Herald of Oketo, Neb., says: “One advantage 
our grain buyers have, they don’t have have to have 
any expensive power to elevate their grain. Two 
of the grain houses are so located that the grain 
moves down hill from the time it is weighed until 


ING: 


it reaches the car, while the third is operated by 


a cable from the water power at the mill, to which 


it is connected.” 


The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. have sold to F. H. 
Peavey & Co. a No. 1 Victor Corn Sheller and a 
No. 1 Cornwall Corn Cleaner for each of their ele- 
vators located at the following points in Kansas: 
Boyle, Half Mound, Larkin, Onaga and Fostoria. 


The Harroun BHlevator Co. of St. Joseph, Mo., 
sent out to their friends invitations, printed in the 
latest approved style, to attend the opening of their 
large new elevator in Elwood, Kan., on November 
25. A special train was provided to convey the 
party from St. Joseph to the elevator. 


The Omaha Elevator Co.’s house at Fremont, 
Neb., is completed. It is 28x31 feet, with a drive- 
way at the side. It contains 11 bins, with a capac- 
ity of 20,000 bushels. There is in addition, a brick 
house, 14x24 feet, for the office, engine and scales. 
Henry Huckfeldt is the local manager. 


WESTERN. 


The grain firm of Betts & McDonald, Berkeley, 
Cal., has been dissolved. 


The Galbraith Grain Co. will erect a small elevator 
on its dock at Seattle, Wash, 


I’. Barman has built a grain warehouse in con- 
nection with his mercantile establishment at Col- 
ville, Wash. 


The Indian Valley Stock Farm, San Jose, Cal., 
has been incorporated to deal in farming lands and 
grain. Capital stock, $25,000. ; 


A. M. Humphrey & Co., grain buyers at Salem, 
Ore., have recently put in an oat clipper, also a set 
of 36-inch stones for grinding all kinds of feed. 


The 80,000-bushel elevator building of the Colo- 
rado Milling & HWleyator Co. at Windsor, Colo., is 
completed and the machinery is being placed. 


Cecil H. Bacon has become a member of the Gal- 
braith Grain Co., Seattle, Wash., thus increasing 
the capital of the concern one-third. They will in- 
stall a hay press, feed grinder, etc. 


The Peerless Flouring Mill, about to be erected 
at Seattle, Wash., is to employ the steel tank pneun- 
matic storage system as manufactured by the Steel 
Storage & Elevator Construction Co. of Buffalo, 


CANADA. 


Bullock & Son will enlarge their elevator and 
warehouse at Melita, Man. 


The Northern Pacific Railway Co. will erect an 
elevator at Beaver Creek, Man. 


An elevator has been built at Purves, Man., on 
the Snowflake branch of the C. P. Ry. 


The first shipment through the new elevator at 
Halifax consisted of 8,000 bushels of peas. 


Michael Turnbull has withdrawn from the ele- 
vator firm of Leitch & Turnbull, Hamilton, Ont. 


Gainer & Ritchie have opened a grain and prod- 
uce business at Edmonton, in charge of W. Arm- 
strong. 


The Winnipeg Hlevator Co. proposes to erect an 
elevator at Miniota and another at Carlingville, 
Manitoba. 


Meaford, Ont., proposes to grant a bonus of $25,- 
000 to an elevator company who will erect a million- 
bushel eleyator there. 


Hedderly & Co. have built an addition to their 
elevator at Dauphin, Man., in which they have in- 
stalled a feed chopping outfit. 


H. S. Paterson, a grain merchant of Winnipeg, 
made an assignment recently to John Telfer of 
Macdonald, Man., for the benefit of his creditors. 


It is reported that the Montreal Transportation 
Co. is in need of increased elevator facilities and 
may purchase the Mooers Elevator at Kingston, 
Ont. : 


A 25,000-bushel elevator has been built at Snow- 
flake, Manitoba, by the Winnipeg Hlevator Co. This 
is a new town just across the line from Hannah, 
N. D., and promises to be a lively business point. 


CORN SHRINKING EXPERIMENT. 


A corn shrinking experiment which was made 
last fall at the Iowa Hxperiment Station, which 
will be read with interest by all corn growers and 
dealers: 

Seven thousand pounds of corn were husked and 
stored in the crib October 19, 1898. The crib was 
18% feet long, by 744 feet wide, thus making the 
conditions normal for corn storage. After storing 
the corn was weighed once a week for a year. 
These weights show some variation due to weather 
conditions, which, in all probability, affected the 


crib more than the corn, but in periods of three 
months this variation was so slight that the fol- 
lowing data may be considered the normal shrink- 
age of the corn: 

During the first three months, or from Octobcr 
19 to January 19, the loss was 6380 pounds, or 9 
per cent of the original weight. From January 19 
to April 19, the loss was 390 pounds, or 5 4-7 
per cent of the first weight. During the next three 
months the loss was 220 pounds, or three per cent 
of the original weight. During the last three 
months, that is, from July till October, the loss 
was 190 pounds, or two and five-sevenths per cent 
-of the original weight. 

The loss during the whole period was 1,480 
pounds, or a trifle more than 20 per cent. ‘ais 
means that a bushel of corn weighing 80 pounds 
in a condition similar to this will weigh 64 pounds 
at the end of a year, or if calculated to weigh 75 
pounds at time of storing will weigh 60 pounds 
after having been stored for one year. At time of 
storing the crop contained 28 per cent moisture. 


PERSONAL 


Ol. O. Sjordal has moved from Lake Park to Du- 
luth, Minn. 


Louis Thoele of Morris, Minn., has taken charge 
of the new elevator at Wheeler, as buyer. 


B. H. Moore, of the Moore Grain & Elevator Co., 
St. Louis, was married early this month. 


The grain committee of the Board of Trade, Louis- 
ville, Ky., has appointed O. D. Coldewey as grain 
weigher. 


Mat Webersch of Remsen has taken a position as 
manager of the new elevator at Oyens, Plymouth 
Co., lowa. 


J. J. Daley of Chicago recently made a tour of in- 
spection of the Middle Division Elevator Co.’s line 
of elevators, 


R. H. Nichol, the well-known St. Louis grain 
dealer, is now in Arizona seeking relief from severe 
lung trouble. 


J. A. Spies, a successful grain, Jumber and coal 
dealer of Graettinger, Ia., has taken his family 
to Europe to spend the winter. 


D. M. Ferry, the millionaire seed man of Detroit, 
is very much in favor as a possible candidate for 
governor on the Republican ticket. 


J. C. Chisholm, of the Cenitral Granaries Co., has 
returned to Kansas City after spending some time 
in Colorado for the benefit of his health. 


The wedding of John Albert Todd, of the grain 
firm of Kenkel, Todd & Bettingen, and Miss True 
Elizabeth Roberts, occurred. at Duluth, Minn., on 
November 29. 


Jacob Erdahl, who recently tendered his resigna- 
tion as agent of the Peavey Elevator Co. at Boyd, 
Minn., has been retained in that position at an 
advanced salary. 


The engagement of EH. B. White of Baltimore to 
Miss L. B. Harrison of Leesburg, Va., is announced, 
Mr. White is well known in grain circles at Si. 
Louis and Baltimore. 


H. Weyman, a Minneapols grain man, met with 
an accident, while riding on his bicycle recenly, 
which rendered him unconscious for a time and 
bruised him up badly. 


Miles Mulroy, who was a deputy state grain in- 
spector under the Leedy administration of Kansas, 
is now publishing the Hllis County News, a Popu- 
list paper at Hays City, Kan. 


J. E. McClintock of Aurelia, Iowa, who until re- 
cently was traveling for Eschenburg & Dalton, Chi- 
cago, was elected treasurer of Cherokee County at 
the recent fall election, by 323 majority, on the 
Democratic ticket. 


Peter Staley, one of the popular grain dealers of 
Champaign, Ill, was bitten by a mad dog at 
Champaign, recently, and was in Chicago during the 
latter part of November, taking the Pasteur treat- 
ment. He returned to his home fully recovered. 


B. G. Assan, the Rumanian government represent- 
ative at the recent international commercial con- 
gress at Philadelphia, visited Minneapolis recently, 
where he-is said to have. tried to secure 30,000 bush- 
els of flaxseed for immediate shipment, but was un- 
able to secure it. 


Col. and Mrs. Geo. M. Moulton were visited on 
Thanksgiving Day by the members of the Colonel’s 
old regiment of the Spanish-American war. A gold 
medal was presented to Mrs. Moulton for her serv- 
ices to the boys when in camp in the South and 
in Cuba. Colonel Moulton was presented with a 
set of complimentary resolutions, and the afternoon 


‘was spent in a reunion. Mr. Moulton is of the Moul- 
.ton-Starrett Co., Chicago, elevator contractors, 
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CROP REPORTS|:: 


Both Oregon and California will have a large 
wheat acreage. The weather has been warm and 
the growth has been unusually good. 


There has been a slight increase in the wheat 
acreage in Indian Territory this year, and it is 
expected that- next season will see a banner crop. 


The weather in Missouri was exceptionally favor- 
able for winter wheat during the first part of 
December, and the crop is generally in excellent 
condition. 


The acreage of wheat in Tennessee is one-third 
larger than usual, and it is growing rapidly. 
Corn is all gathered and the crop was shorter than 
at first expected. 

A larger acreage of winter wheat than usual 
Was sown in Washington, and the condition is 
fine. It is estimated that 40 per cent of this year's 
crop has been sold by farmers. 


M. Duffy of Swanington, Ind., reports that corn 
is about all gathered in Benton County. It is of 
good quality, but the yield is not as large as antici- 
pated. Corn is cribbed and farmers are slow to sell 
on account of money being plenty; they think also 
that corn will be higher. 


The condition of Oklahoma’s wheat crop the first 
part of December was such as to indicate an un- 
usually large yield next season. It is said that 
Oklahoma rever had a more fiattering prospect 
for wheat and the acreage this year is fully as 

_large as that of any previous year. 


The weather has been very favorable for the 
growth of wheat in Indiana. Late sown has beer. 
much improved by the rains and warm weather. 
In nearly all parts of the state wheat is in good 
condition for wintering. The Hessian fly is at 
work, however, and is injuring the plant in very 
many fields throughout the state. 


The flaxseed crop this year is estimated at 2%,- 
086,000 bushels, against 17,217,000 bushels in 1898, 
and 10,891,000 bushels in 1897. Minnesota is ex- 
pected to yield 5,462,000 bushels, North Dakota 
5,044,000 bushels, South Dakota 4,320,000 bushels, 
Iowa 2,475,000 bushels, Kansas 1,496,000 bushels 
and Missouri and Nebraska 760,000 bushels. The 
acreage was 1,679,000 and the average yield 12 
bushels per acre. 


In Ohio wheat entered December in good condi- 
tion in the extreme northwestern counties and in 
much of the northern half of the state. The Hes- 
sian fly was active in the early sown in most of 
the central and southern counties and the crop 
was in poor condition in many fields, particularly 
in the southeastern part of the state. The total 
corn crop for 1899 is estimated at 106,462,757 bush- 
els, an average of 36 bushels per acre. 


According to the Illinois Crop Bulletin, winter 
wheat in the central and southern districts of the 
state was in splendid condition December 1. There 
was very litthke damage from fiy. In the north- 
ern district little was sown and this was generally 
in good condition. Corn husking and cribbing was 
generally well along and results were generally 
satisfactory, although there was a small amount 
of light and soft corn. About one-fourth was still 
to crib. 


All through the Kansas wheat belt the reports 
are unanimous that the crop never looked better. 
The crop bulletin of the Kansas Board of Agri- 
culture for the present year, issued December 5, 
shows -final returns of the state’s agricultural 
products as follows: The winter wheat yield 
amounts to 42,815,471 bushels. The yield of corn 
is 225,183,482 bushels. Excepting that of 1899 
(273,888,321 bushels), this is the largest corn crop 
the state has yet produced and exceeds in value 
any preceding crop by $1,134,627. The combined 
home value of the three grains—wheat, corn and 
oats—is $80,888,622, or a total increase over the 
1898 value of the same crops of $13,384,621. 


Statistician Snow of the Orange Judd Farmer 
in his final estimate of the total yield of the corn 
crop for the past season gives the average for 
the whole country at 26.4 bushels per acre, against 
23.2 last year. This makes the total crop, on the 
basis of an area of 83,677,000 acres, 2,207,473,000 


bushels. The estimate of the crop of 1898, at the 
corresponding date last year, was 1,868,000,000 
bushels. For Iowa, Mr, Snow’s estimate is an 


average yield of 35.5 bushels per acre, and this, 
on the basis of an area of 8,610,000 acres, would 
give Iowa a total yield of 305,655,000 bushels. 
According to Mr. Snow’s figures Iowa leads all the 
surplus corn states in acreage and in the total 
yield. The other leading corn producing states are 
credited with totals as follows: Illinois, 282,924,000 
bushels; Kansas, 236,334,000 bushels; Nebraska, 
211,737,000 bushels; Missouri, 179,010,000 bushels; 
Indiana, 142,454,000 bushels. The rye and barley 


crops of Iowa are comparatively small this year, 
being 2,171,000 bushels of rye and 16,408,000 bush- 
els of barley. 


THE COMMERCIAL CONFERENCE 


The Conference of National Commercial Organiza- 
tions, called by the Millers’ National Association to 
meet at the Auditorium, Chicago, on November 22, 
was a grand success, and will assuredly yield im- 
portant results. Twelve national organizations were 
represented by delegates. These included the Mill- 
ers’ National Association, National Business League, 
National Board of Trade, National Association of 
Manufacturers, National Transportation Association, 
National Live Stock Exchange, United States Brew- 
ers’ Association, Carriage Builders’ National Asso- 
ciation, Vapor Stove Manufacturers’ National As- 
sociation, Heavy Hardware Jobbers’ <Associativn, 
National Hay Association, Chicago Freight Bureau, 
Cinéinnati Freight Bureau. Letters also were read 
at the Conference from ten or twelve other organiza- 
tions of similar character, regretting that no dele- 
gates had been sent, but expressing a willingness tu 
conform to any action taken by the Conference aud 
to actively assist in the work proposed. These bodies 
represented as a whole more invested capital than 
is invested in railreads. 

On being called to order by Secretary Barry of the 
Millers’ National Association, to whose initiative the 
Conference was due, Mr. E. P. Bacon of Milwaukee 
was chosen chairman and Mr. Barry secretary. Iu 
announcing the objects of the Conference Mr. Barry 
said, in part: 


The manufacturing industry represented by the 
Millers’ National Association has probably suffered as 
severely through the discrimination in transportation 
rates as any other prominent business interest of the 
country. Appreciating the impotence of the existing 
national act to regulate commerce, and feeling the ab- 
solute necessity of strengthening the law so that we 
may have a remedy for the evils from which we have 
suffered, this Association proceeded to demonstrate be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission the condi- 
tions which obtain, imposing injustice and hardship 
upon us, through several hearings held during May, 
June, July and August of the present year at New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis and Washington. Our ex- 
pectation in so doing was not so much to obtain relief 
at the hands of the Commission as it was to secure 
testimony of record in regard to conditions made possi- 
ble under the law as it now reads, so that we might 
thereby demonstrate to the United States Congress 
the imperative need of amendment of the law. We 
have thus secured yYaluable data. The next step was 
to prepare the desired amendment and provide for its 
introduction into the coming session of Congress. This 
we have done. 

I presume that we are all agreed that the so-called 
act to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 1887, 
and subsequently amended in various features, is un- 
satisfactory in the extreme to both the shipper and 
the carrier; that it does not and cannot in its present 
form accomplish that which was contemplated orig- 
inally, and that there is a very general and strong 
desire for its cure. I believe we will all be agreed 
that this law should be amended at once by Congress, 
so that we may enjoy the results before further dam- 
age may come to the business interests of the country 
through the present inefficient act. 

We have prepared a draft of a bill to present to 
Congress covering only such points as we have been 
led to think will meet with general approval. I will 
say that it received the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and its features will be recom- 
mended in the Commission’s next report to Congress. 


The Conference than proceeded to take up item by 
item the amendments proposed to the Interstate Com- 
merce Law, all of which were discussed ai length 
and separately and collectively approved by Com- 
missioner Prouty, who was present. A synopsis of 
these amendments is somewhat as follows: 


Section 4 prohibits the making of a greater charge 
for a short haul than a long haul under similar con- 
ditions and circumstances. 'The Commission held that 
water competition created dissimilar circumstances and 
conditions. The Supreme Court, however, held that 
competition between railways or markets might be a 
cause producing the same effect. Hence, it is claimed 
the latter decree—as the greater charge for the shorter 
haul is never made except by reason of competition— 
virtually nullified the section. The present draft at- 
tempts to bring the statute into conformity with the 
interpretation previously put upon it by the Commis- 
sion. 2 

Section 6 is not materially altered, but renders cer- 
tain some things which are said to be doubtful, as 
follows: 

(a) The publication of export and import tariffs and 
of all terminal facilities, like storage, is explicitly re- 
uired. 

(b) The time within which tariffs may be changed 
is made 60 days, though the Commission is allowed 
some latitude in modifying this requirement. 

(ec) A new section is added providing for a uniform 
classification of the kinds of freight. 

Section 10. This, the criminal section, is altered in 
the following particulars: (a) The corporation itself, 
as well as the individual, is made liable. (b) The im- 
prisonment feature of the present law is eliminated. 
(c) The shipper is not made liable except in cases 
where he has been guilty of actual fraud, like false 
billing. (d) The attempt or offer is made punishable. 
(e) The indictment and proof are simplified. 

Section 13. The railroads are allowed to become 
complainant, 

Sections 15 and 16 are amended so that the Com- 


mission may enforce its orders. Under the present law 

it can only suggest but not enforce obedience to its 

ruling. Hvery order, it is proposed, shall be made sub- 

pres final review by the Supreme Court of the United 
ates, 

Section 20, A penalty is imposed on carriers if they 
do not return their annual reports at a fixed time. 
The Commission is empowered to prescribe the form 
in which accounts of the carriers shall be kept, and to 
inspect the same as in the case of national banks. 

_A new section provides for a national uniform clas- 
sification to be made by the Commission. 


The draft of amendments having been adopted as 
a whole, as well as in parts, the following resolutions 
were read by Augustine Gallagher of St. Louis, chair- 
man of the committee on resolutions, and adopted: 

Whereas, The revision of the Interstate Commerce 
Act is one of the most pressing duties of the incoming 
Congress; and, 
_ Whereas, We believe that the long delay, so damag- 
ing to all classes of business, in passiug a bill for 
that purpose is due, principally, to the fact that there 
has been no specific or authoritative expression of the 
wants of the different interests affected: and 

Whereas, We, the representatives of national in- 
dustrial and commercial organizations, embracing ship- 
pers of all classes, in conference assembled have had 
under consideration a bill to amend the Act to Regulate 
Commerce, which was prepared by the Interstate GCom- 
merce Commission, and after careful and deliberate 
discussion of all of its provisions, have agreed that 
the enactment of this bill will go far toward reliey- 
ing the commercial situation by strengthening the Com- 
mission and making clear the duties and obligations 
of carriers and shippers alike; therefore, 

Resolved, First. ‘Chat we approve said bill 
earnestly request its passage by Congress. 

Second. That a copy of said bill, together with a 
copy of these resolutions, be sent by the secretary of 
this Conference to the president of each national in- 
dustrial and commercial organization in the United 
States, with the request that such organization send 
at once its approval of said bill to the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate and the Commerce 
Committee of the House, and urge early action on the 
same by said committees, 

Third. That each of said organizations be requested 
to appoint representatives, well informed upon the 
subjects embraced in such measure, to appear before 
congressional committees when requested by the ex- 
ecutive committee of this Conference. 

Fourth. ‘What this Conference appoint an executive 
committee of five or more gentlemen, who will agree 
to spend in Washington the time necessary to carry 
out the work approved by this Conference. 

The Conference then authorized the chairman to 
appoint the executive committee called for by the 
resolutions. He at once appointed Frank Barry, 
H. P. Wilson of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, Augustine Gallagher and John W, Hla of 
Chicago, leaving one yacancy, which will be filled 
later. 

Recognizing ‘the desirability of having a perma- 
hent organization composed of ihe bodies sending 
delegates to and sympathizing with this Conference, 
on motion of Mr. Gallagher, this organization was 
made permanent, as the Industrial Commercial Con- 
gress, with E. P. Bacon as president and Frank 
Barry as secretary. These gentlemen are expected 
to prepare a form of organization to be submitted 
to a later meeting of the Congress. 

Before adjourning Commissioner Prouty, being 
called on for suggestions, reminded the delegates 
that this bill would not carry itself through Congress, 
and he suggested that appeals be made directly tu 
the individual congressmen by individuals in their 
own districts, as likely to make the keenest impres- 
sion on congressmen at their most vulnerable point 
of attack. 

Secretary Barry said the Millers’ National Asso- 
ciation would be in’ Washington to stay until the bill 
was finally acted upon, and that Le as its secretary 
proposed to keep all national industrial and com- 
mercial organizations fully posted as to progress 
made, and to make suggestions io them from time 
to time as might be needed to obtain their intelligent 
co-operation. 4 

The Conference than adjourned sine die. 


and. 


The closing of the head of the lakes mills has 
created a scarcity of screenings at the sheep feed- 
ing yards of St. Paul. On December 7 only about 
350 tons were ayailable there. 3 


The Maine “Feeding Stuffs’ Law, which was 
enacted in 1897, has since been imitated by Vermont 
(1898), New York, Rhode Island and Connecticut 
(1899). The law not only furnishes the cattle feeder 
protection against adulterated and low grade feeds, 
but it enables him to select such foods as are rich 
in the nutrients he wishes to use. The tags on the 
feeds in the markets show their composition, and 
by applying the price the feeder is enabled to decide 


-whether the protein is cheaper in the cottonseed 


meal, linseed meal, gluten meal or feed flour, and 
he purchases accordingly. ‘This one feature of the 
law alone, if it gave no protection whatever, would 
be worth to the farmer far more than it all costs 
him,” says Turf, Farm and Home, “for a knowl- 
edge of the composition of the foods he buys, at 
the time he buys, enables him to buy and feed 
understandingly without being subjected to the 
trouble and expense of analyzing every lot of feed 


-he purchases.” 
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Fred Krum is again engaged in the hay busi- 
ness at Auburn, Ind. 

Grant Hicks has moved from Prairie City to 
Brazil, Ind., and engaged in the hay business. 

Cc. B. Sawin & Son, Southboro, Mass., have put 
up a 80x40 foot addition for the storage of grain 
and hay. 

A. S. Case’s hay press and implement warehouse 
at Three Bridges, N. Y., was burned on the night 
of November 27. 

The stock in M. Gunther’s 
at 321 West Pearl Street, : 
siderably damaged by fire on November 28. 

Lilly, Bogardus & Co. of Seattle, Wash., are 
about to put in two Lowry Hay Compressors. This 
will give them a great advantage in competing for 
export trade. 


hay and feed store 
Indianapolis, was con- 


F. H. Richardson & Co. of Fairgrove, Mich., 
have built in connection with their elevator a 


250-ton hay barn, which is covered with steel roo‘ 


ing and siding. 

A car of hay was received at Houston, Tex., 
recently which contained 647 bales, weighing over 
40,000 pounds. This is said to be the largest car 


of hay ever unloaded there. 
Walter A. Alsdorf has become a partner in the 
hay and live stock business with his father and 


Lew Pearson, at Utica, Ohio. The concern is now 
known as the Alsdorf-Pearson Co. 


The firm of Sampson & Weymouth, Bangor, 
Me., have been keeping three presses busy this 
fall, and it is reported that they 
a larger business in hay this year than ever be- 
fore. 

Reports from San Diego and Los Angeles, Cal., 
state that the recent rains have strengthened and 
steadied the price of hay, owing to considerable 
hay being damaged, and the farmers being too 
busy putting in new crops, to haul to market wht 
is left. 

Canadian dealers think that the small cargo 
of Canadian hay shipped to South Africa, by way 
of Boston, is only a beginning of the shipments 


which will be made to that country, and that 
prices, which are already from 50 cents to $1 
better, will continue to improve. 7 


It is reported that the Planters’ Compress Co. 
of Boston will put up a hay baling establishment 
at Houston, Tex., using five of the Lowry ma- 
chines. These machines, according to all reports, 
are proving very successful. The green hay is 
pressed into very compact bales and keeps per- 
fectly for months. 


Last month the British Government let contracts 
to the following parties for Canadian hay for use 
in South Africa: G, W. McCullough, Ottawa; A. G. 
McBean & Co., Joseph Ward & Co., Montreal; A. 
Poirier, St. Hilaire; each 200 tons; J. A. McRae, 
Alexandria, 800 tons; W. C. Bloomingdale, Boston, 
Mass., 2,000 tons, or a total of 3,100 tons. 


The proposed change in classification of freight 
rates on hay and straw, effective January 1, is 
meeting with a vigorous protest on the part of 
dealers all over the country. The National Hay 
Association is particularly active in this work.. The 
only relief in sight is a possible reconsideration 
of the matter on the part of the railroads, through 
their classification committee. 


The report of the Secretary of Agriculture says 
that while the severe weather of last winter killed 
off probably half the alfalfa of Western Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado and Wyoming, Turkestan al- 
falfa was not affected. It also withstands the 
drouth equally well. The secretary thinks, from 
results already secured, that the general cultivation 
of this variety would add millions of dollars to the 
value of the annual hay product of the United 
States. 


Secretary I’. F. Collins of Cincinnati has sent 
out the printed report of the sixth annual meet- 
ing of the National Hay Association, which was 
held at Detroit in August last. The cover bears 
a representation of the convention badge, rabbit's 
foot and all. The pamphlet consists of 122 pages 
and besides containing nearly all the good things 
said at the convention, contains a list of members, 


anticipate doing | 


the constitution and by- ore official grades of hay 
and straw, etc. 


The firm of Scott & Bridge, Boston, Mass., nas 
been dissolved, and Geo. M. Scott, the senior part- 
ner, and R. 8. Paine, an employe of the firm for 
21 years, will continue the business at the old 
stand, 224 State Street. 


Considerable difficulty is being experienced in 
Minnesota in filling a government order for 1,000 
tons of first-class timothy hay for use in the Philip- 
pines. This is not due to any lack of good hay, but 
to the fact the contract calls for it to be com- 
pressed to 110 cubic feet to the ton. But few 
presses can be found to do this work, and even 
then it is claimed that the wire is unable to stand 
the strain. It is thought that the officials will 
waive this stipulation to some extent. 


REVIEW OF CHICAGO HAY MARKET. 

The prices ruling for hay in the Chicago market 
during the past four weeks, according to the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, was as follows: 

During the week ending November 18, the re- 
ceipts were 4,184 tons, against 3,778 tons for the 
previous week. Shipments were 340 tons, against 
355 tons for the previous week. Hay was scaree 
throughout the week. The local demand for all 
descriptions was good and prices ruled _ firm. 
Sales of Choice Timothy ranged at $12.00@12.50: 


No. 1, $11.00@11.75; No. 2, $10.25@11.00;° not 
graded, $8.00@11.00; Choice Prairie, $9.50@10.50; 


No. 1, $8.75@10.00; No. 2, $6.00@7.50; No. 3, $6.00@ 
6.25; No. 4, $5.00@5.50. Rye straw sold at $6.00@ 
8.00; wheat straw at $6.00 and oat straw at $5.25 
@5.50. 

During the week ending December 2, the receipts 
were 4,730 tons, against 5,645 tons for the previous 
week. Shipments for the week were 152. tons, 
against 227 tons for the previous week. ‘The mar- 
ket for Timothy Hay ruled steady during the 
week. A fair local inquiry existed and the offer- 
ings were not very large. Shipping demand was 
light, and prices exhibited no material change. 
Sales of Choice Timothy ranged at $11.50@12.50; 
No. 1, $10,75@11.50; No. 2, $9.75@10.50; not graded, 
$8.50@11,.25; Choice Prairie, $9.00@10.00; No. 1, 
$8.25@9.50; No. 2, $6.75@8.50; No. 3, $6.00@6.50; 


No. 4, $5.50. Rye straw sold at $6.50@8.00, and 
oat straw at $5.50. 
During the week ending December 9, the re- 


ceipts were 4,822 tons, against 4,730 tons the previ- 
ous week. Shipments for the week were 180 tons, 
against 152 tons for the previous week. The ar- 
rivals of Timothy Hay were quite small during 
the week, and a firm market was experienced. The 
local demand was good and all grades met with 
ready sale. Prairie Hay was rather dull during 
the early part of the week. The offerings were 
liberal and only a fair inquiry existed. Later the 
receipts became smaller and the demand improved. 
Sales of Choice Timothy ranged at $11.75@12.50; 
No. 1, $10.75@12.00; No. 2, $10.00@10.50; No. 3, 
$8.00; not graded, $7. 50@11. 00; Choice Prairie, 
$9.00@10.00; No. 1, $8.00@9.00; No. 2, $7.00@8.00; 
No. 38, $6.00@6.50. Rye straw sold at $5.00@8.00 
for poor to choice, and oat straw at $4.00@5.50. 


SOME NORTHERN GRAIN. 


BE. J. Lawrence, who arrived last week from 
Fort Vermillion on Peace Valley, 350 miles north 
of Edmonton (Alberta, Canada), brought in with 
him some surprising samples of grain grown and 
matured on his farm at Vermillion. These grains, 
in the straw, are on exhibition in the Bulletin 
office and speak for themselves as to the fertility 
of the Vermillion soil and the possibility of suc- 
cessful agriculture along the Peace River Valley. 
The varieties are oats, barley and wheat, Ladoga 
and Red Fife. In the straw they stand ‘nearly G 
feet in height and the grain is perfectly matured 
and hardened. The crop was sown on the 24th 
of April and harvested on the 26th of August. 
Harvesting actually commenced the 22d of August 
and would have commenced on the 18th, but was 
interfered with by wet weather. Continual rainy 
weather was experienced at Vermillion during the 
summer. Mr. Lawrence. explains that the samples 
brought down by him were not picked from a 
patch specially cultivated for exhibition purposes, 
but that he has 3,000 bushels of the same quality 
of grain. He has been raising crops at Vermillion 
for twenty years, and never had a failure, and 
only in one year, 1884, was the crop injured. by 
frost. He has- 100 acres under cultivation, and 
H. H. Lawrence had an equal area in crop. Al- 
together there are about another 100 acres under 
crop in the settlement, making a total acreage of 
cultivated land of 3800 acres. In the settlement 
there are also about 400 head of cattle—Edmonton 
Bulletin. 


Morse & Johnson lost a stock of broomeorn, said 
to be worth $90,000, in a fire which occurred in 
their warehouse at 182 Kinzie Street, Chicago, on 
the night of November 27. 


oOo, 5 
Sires ~- Casualties 


The new Atlas Elevator at Ferney, S. D., nearly 
fuil of wheat, was burned recently. 


The Graves Hlevator at Chickasha, Ind. Ter., 
operated by Tom Code, was burned last month. 


John Otto’s grain and produce establishment at 
Zilwaukee, Mich., was destroyed by fire recently. 


A large grain warehouse at Savoy, Texas, col- 
lapsed on November 26, destroying the building 
and some of the grain. 


A, Colin & Sons lost 8,000 bushels of grain and 
other property in a destructive fire which visited 
St. Boniface, Man., recently. 


The Big Four Elevator and Mill at Vanlue, Ohio, 
was burned on November 11. The loss is reported 
as $15,000, with partial insurance. 


The Van Buening Elevator at Emden, Ill, was 
set on fire recently by the spontaneous combustion 
of slack coal. It was quickly extinguished. 


M. M. Spencer’s grain, hay and feed establish- 
ment at Galveston, Texas, was damaged by fire 
last month. The loss was covered by insurance. 


A crib belonging to the Mattingly Distillery at 
Owensboro, Ky., was burned recently. It con- 
tained 5,000 bushels of corn and 40 tons of hay. 


The Williams Elevator at Horton, 
on the evening of November 28. 
bushels of corn and some hay. 


Ohio, burned 
It contained 600 
Insurance, $600. 


Emil Pehlke, a carpenter employed on the new 
elevator in South Chicago, Il, fell 76 feet and 
received injuries from which he died an hour later. 


The Atlas Elevator Co.’s new elevator at Red- 
wood Falls, Minn., burst open at one end and let 
out some 4,000 bushels of wheat one day last 
month. 


The Middle Division Elevator Co.’s oat bin at 
Saunemin, Ill., burst open one morning last month, 
letting out 40,000 bushels of oats and leaving the 
building a wreck. 


Two carpenters working on the new Counselman 
Elevator at Humboldt, Iowa, were thrown to the 
ground, a distance of 50 feet, killing one and fa- 
tally injuring the other. 


By the giving way of the second floor in F. C. 
Heal’s feed establishment at Batavia, N. Y., Chas. 
Ames and 700 bushels of oats went down to the 
first floor, without any serious results to Mr. Ames. 


The Dilworth Elevator at High Bluff, Man., con- 
taining 30,000 bushels of wheat, was destroyed on 
November 28. The building had capacity for 50,000 
bushels and was insured for $4,000, and contents 
for $8,000. 


Henry Kinder, an old gentleman employed in 
Hanley Bros’. elevator at Barnes, Ill., had his 
leg caught in the cog wheels of a corn sheller and 
badly mangled below the knee. Amputation may 
be necessary. 


The Hyde Elevator at Wentwerth, S. D., gave 
way last month and let 10,000 bushels of wheat 
onto the ground. It was known for several days 
that the house was overloaded, but cars could not 


be secured to relieve it. 


The grain elevator at Shenandoah Junction, 
owned by W. N. Lemon & Co. of Shepherdstown, 
W. Va., was destroyed by fire November 10. The 
building and contents were insured for $2,700. The 
elevator will be rebuilt. 


Wilson, Sheffer & Co.’s mill at Albany, N. Y., 
was burned early on the morning of December 5. 
The building was a 8-story structure and contained 
10,000 bushels of rye, all of which is a total loss. 
Both the building and stock were insured. 


The Erie Mills and elevator connected therewith 
at Defiance, Ohio, were burned on the early morn- 
ing of November 27. The mills were owned by 
the Maumee Valley Milling Co. and were used only 
for storing grain and, flour. Loss, $30,000; imsur- 
ance, $18,000. 


A large elevator at the foot of Bathurst Street, 
Toronto, Ont., was burned recently. It was owned 
by the Harbor Commissioners and leased to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. It was but liitle used 
and will probably not be rebuilt. The loss was 
about $10,000, with $6,000 insurance. 


The 5story frame warehouse of B. S. Rhea 
& Son, on the river front at Nashville, Tenn., was 
totally destroyed by fire on the evening of No- 
vember 25. The principal contents of the building 
were 3,000 bushels of wheat and 3,000 sacks of 
nitrate of soda. As the latter melted and flowed 
into the river it caused a series of heavy explosions. 
The insurance is said to be $4,000 on building and 
$24,000 on contents, while the loss is some $50,000. 
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BYTUARY 


Orrin Smith Rogers, grain dealer and liveryman 
of Hssex, Conn., died December 4, aged 36 years. 


Herman Snyder, manager of one of R. I’. Cum- 
mings’ elevators at Gilman, Il., died there Novem- 
ber 9. 


Arthur Bird, a grain dealer of El Reno, Okla., 
was shot and killed by unknown men early last 
month. 


A. H, Johnson, of the elevator firm of Herton & 
Johnson, Helena, Ark., is dead. He was also in- 
terested in other business enterprises in Helena. 


Edward S. Sturges, for many years prominently 
identified with the grain elevator business at Buf- 
falo, died at his home in Geneva, N. Y., on Novem- 
ber 8. 

Winfield S. Anness, until recently in charge of a 
grain and feed store at Woodbridge, N. J., committed 
suicide by shooting on Noyember 29, during a fit of 
despondency. 


John Hensley, a grain merchant at Lyons Farms, 
N. J., shot and killed himself on November 30. He 
Was 35 year's old apd married. Nv cause for his ac- 
tion is known. 

H. M. Bailey died at his home in Greenville, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., early in November, aged 79 years. 
He was for many years engaged in the grain busi- 
ness in New York. 


James H. Smith, a grain and produce dealer of 
Laporte, Ind., died November,12. He was born in 
England in 1813, and first bought grain in this 
country at Davenport, Iowa. 


Wm. J. Leadbeater died on November 21, at Chi- 
cago, aged 61 years. He was one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Chicago Board of Trade, and for 30 years 
had confined his operations to oats. 


J. M. Hixson died in Seattle, Wash., recently. He 
was probably the oldest commission merchant on 
the Pacific Coast, having been engaged in selling 
grain and hay in Sacramento in 1849. 


Geo. H. Ward, aged 37 years, died in New York 
City recently from an operation for appendicitis. 
Mr. Ward formerly resided in Detroit, Mich., where 
he was president of the Board of Trade in 1895 and 
1896. | 


Charles H. Schoppe, a young man engaged in the 
feed commission business in St. Louis, Mo., died 
recently after a long illness. Kepresentatives of the 
Merchants’ Exchange and the Uay Exchange at- 
tended the funeral. 


William S. Richie, a resident of Muscatine, lowa, 
since 1857, died there on November 14, aged 68 
years. In former years he was a large dealer in 
grain and produce. He was an old soldier and an 
upright, Christian citizen. 

Ira Nelson, an old citizen of Ottawa, Ill., died 
there of paralysis on November 11. He was for a 
considerable time engaged in the grain business at 
Spring Bay, Tazewell Co. He was well known 
among the horsemen of the Northwest. 


George B. Pope, a prominent grain and flour mer- 
chant of Waltham, Mass., died on November 30 of 
paralysis. He also operated a 1uill in Watertown 
and was a member of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce and its predecessor, the Corn Exchange, 


John E. Huntoon died in Richmond, Va., recently. 
Prior to 1866 he was a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. In New York City he made and 
squandered large sums of money, operating bucket 
shops, ete. He is thought to have died in compara- 
tive poverty. 


Thomas Li. Currie, a member of the Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., died there on Novem- 
ber 17. He was originally located at Peoria, Ill. 
where he was connected with Bartlett & Co. In 
St. Louis he formed the firm of Currie, King & Co., 
and later acted as grain inspector in various ca- 
pacities. 


Hugh McLennon, president of the Montreal 
Transportation Co., and a prominent member of 
the Board of Trade and the Corn Trade Associa- 
tion of Montreal, died suddenly on November 21, 
Mr. McLennan was born in Glengarry, Ont., in 1825. 
He had been prominently connected with the busi- 
ness interests of Montreal for many years, and his 
sudden death is regretted by all his business asso- 
ciates. 


John T. Alvey, a grain dealer of Richmond, Va., 
on November 10, dictated his will to his confidential 
elerk and disappeared, evidently suffering from 
some mental derangement. More than two weeks 
later his body was discovered in the canal into 
which it appeared he had dived. Mr. Alvey was 
about 57 years of age. The Richmond Grain and 
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Cotton Exchange, of which deceased had been a 
member for 20 years, adopted resolutions of respect. 


George P. oresman died at his home in Circleville, 
Ohio, on November 23, aged 54 years. He had been 
in failing health for nearly two years. Mr. Fores- 
man’s first business venture was a flour and feed 
store in Circleville. At the time of his death he 
and his brother, William, conducted an extensive 
grain and milling business. Among the many floral 
tributes were those from the Knights of Pythias, the 
grain dealers’ association of which he was a member, 
and from the grain dealers of Circleville. 


FARMERS’ CORN CRIBS. 


The importance to farmers and grain dealers alike 
of good corn cribs on the farm cannot be too 
strongly emphasized, for obvious reasons. Hints 
for their improvement being always in order, we 
reproduce from the Orange Judd Farmer the follow- 
ing sketch of an idea that seems to be gound. 
Such a crib is found occasionally in the New Eng- 
land states, but the idea is good enough to use any- 
where with necessary local modifications, since it 
is so constructed as to keep corn perfectly. The 
insloping sides keep the rain from getting at the 
corn, and the sides of open slat work let the air 
pass through. Such a crib can be made of any 
size desired. Windows can be placed under the 
eaves and the corn turned in through them direct 
from the wagon, but the most common plan in 
New England is to have a door at one end, and 
carry in the corn in baskets, filling it in solidly 
from the rear to the door. A large crib of this sort 
may have a passage way through the center, with 
cribs on either side. The foundation posts have 
wide strips of tin about them to keep mice from 
getting up to the corn. 

Speaking of crib rodents, a correspondent of the 
same paper says that a farmer who has been 
tormented with rats in the corn crib has outwitted 


the cunning rodents by simply covering ihe outside 
of his corn crib with heavy three-eighths-inch mesh 
wire netting from below the floor to the roof. If 
the doors are kept shut, the corn will come out iu 
spring as bright and clean as it went in the fall 
previous. “If I were to build another crib, ,how- 
ever,” he adds, “I would nail the wire on the inside 
of the crib and use no side boarding at all, but 
fasten the wire with staples to 2x4 posts set edze- 
wise 12 or 14 inches apart. This would save the 
expense of siding and allow air to circulate through 
the crib and the grain.” The ends of such a crib 
he says, “must be made tight with a tight-fitting 
door or doors, which must, of course, always be 
closed when no one is in or around the crib. The 
erib should be 18 inches or two feet from the 
ground. As an extra precaution, the wire netting 
may be put between the two thicknesses of floor 
boards, but if properly built, that would probably 
be unnecessary. Such a erib would Jast a lifetime 
and not a bushel of corn destroyed, provided the 
enemy is not introduced in loads of corn hauled 
from the field or from other carelessness.” 


IMPROVEMENT IN CORN. 


The Agricultural Experiment Station of Illinois, 
in its Bulletin No. 55, gives details of experiments 
undertaken for the improvement in the chemical 
composition of the corn kernel. The purpose in 
view is thus stated: 

“The many different uses which are made of 
corn and the enormous value of the crop to the 
United States in general, and to the state of Illi- 
nois in particular, may certainly be deemed sufli- 
cient reason for investigating the possibility’ of 
making improvements in the chemical compost- 
tion of this important grain. The nature of any 
desired improvement will, of course, depend upon 
the use which is to be made of the crop produced. 
For example, if corn is grown for the manufacture 
of starch, glucose sugar, syrup, or alcohol, it is 
desirable that the grain contain a high percentage 
of carbohydrates, and that the percentages of its 
other chief constituents, protein and fat, should be 
reduced as much as possible. If corn is to be used 
as feed for growing animals or manufactured into 
corn flour or human food, a higher percentage of 
protein will certainly increase its value. If it is 


increased percentage of fat would be an improve- 
ment, | | 

“That the chemical composition of corn can be 
changed seems reasonably probable from the 
changes which have been produced in some’ other 
plants—notably the sugar beet.” 

As to the results attained the following state- 
ment is made: By actual trial it has been found 
both possible and practical to select corn by me- 
chanical examination with either high or low con- 
tent of protein, fat, or starch._Exchange, 


GOMMISSION 


The grain and stock brokerage business of Ward 
& Watson, Minneapolis, Minn., hag been closed. 


A. R. T. Dent has sold his grain brokerage busi- 
ness at Sioux City, Iowa, to the Leach-Connolly Co. 


J. P. Forbes & Co. have opened an office at Ot- 
tumwa, lowa, as a branch of the Weare Commis- 
sion Co., Chicago. 


The Cunningham Commission Co. of Little Rock, 
Ark., has been incorporated to deal in grain, flour, 
feed and produce. Capital stock, $5,000. 


Frank Bacon has withdrawn from the Milwau- 
kee commission firm of E. P. Bacon & Go. to enter 
a manufacturing business in which he is interested. 


The wholesale grain, hay and feed firm of Henry 
D. McCord & Son, 94 Broad Street, New York, as- 
signed on December 1. The assets and _ liabilities 
are said to be-about $100,000 each. 


No settlement has been reached yet between Bav- 
rett, Farnum & Co., Chicago, and their creditors. 
About 85 per cent of the latter have signified their 
willingness to accept 30 per cent in settlement. 


The Cash Grain Co., Omaha, Neb., has been incor- 
porated to do a general grain business, with a capi- 
tal stock of $100,000. The incorporators are: E. bh, 
Bradbury, W. M. Christie and A. J. Molinelly, of 
Chicago. 


The name of the R. T. Morrison Grain Go., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has been changed to the Morrison 
Grain Co., which has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $10,000 by R. T. and J. L. Morrisoy 
and Ea Poor: 


On November 14, the Chicago Board of Trade 
firm of McLain Bros. & Co. closed their business 
permanently and transferred all their accounts to 
Lamson Bros. & Co. Various reasons are given 
for the firm’s retirement. 


The Cincinnati grain commission firm of Knaul 
& Holt was dissolved last month by mutual con- 
sent. C. E. Knaul continues the business from 
the office in the Chamber of Commerce, while W. BP. 
Holt has engaged in the grain elevator business at 
Fithian, I, 


The John Miller Co., grain commission merchants 
at Minneapolis and Duluth, supply their customers 
with a six-page folder, which describes the differ- 
ent manners in which grain can be sold, how much 
is meant by a carload of the various grains. It 
also tells how it will be inspected and weighed 
on arrival at Minneapolis or Duluth; describes the 
various grades of wheat, and gives other infor- 
mation valuable to many country shippers. If 
more of such literature was used, transactions He- 
tween shippers and receivers would be conducted 
more intelligently and fewer misunderstandings 
would arise. 


____ OUR CALLERS 


We have received calls fiom the following gentlemen prom- 
inently connected with the grain and elevator interests, during 
the month: : 


M. Duffy, Swanington, Ind. 

D. I. Coggin, Waverly, Neb. 

L. Barbeau, president 8S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, 
Nis 


Chas. Hammond, of Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver 
Creek, N. Y. 
M. W. Clark, representing The E. P. Allis Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

M. D. Beardsley, representing the Prinz & Raa 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. F. Shuler, Minneapolis, Minn., representing the 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

J. P. Sterling, Kansas City, Mo., representing the 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Dominion of Canada and Ontario depart- 
ments of agriculture are collecting seeds and ce- 
reals for exhibition at Paris next year. 

The Western Ohio Seed Company of Greenville, 
Ohio, recently filled an order from Adelaide, South 
Australia, for several bushels of seed wheat of the 


to be used chiefly for fattening stock, perhaps an | Heonomy variety. 
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corn would have gone forward if cars could have 
TRANSPORTATION | i ‘sues 


The grain rate on Michigan roads will be in- 


creased January 1. 
The C. P. Ry. Georgian Bay Route closed for 
the season November 28. 


All of the canals of New York state were officially 
closed at noon December 1. 


Boats at Duluth are now willing to take grain 
to Buffalo at 4% cents, including winter storage. 

A winter route is to be kept open between Mil- 
waukee and St. Joseph, and active transportation 
carried on. . 

The ocean rate, December 1, New York to Liver- 
pool, was 34d on grain; from Boston, 3d; Decem- 
ber loading. 

The Monon Route is about to build a branch 
from Cloverdale, Ind., to the coal fields of Sulli- 
van and Ixnox counties. 


The Southern Pacific has advanced its grain 
rate from Utah to the Coast from $4 to $7.60 per 
ton. The rate is practically prohibitive. 

The. Western Water Ways Association conyeu- 
tion at Memphis, November 14, was composed of 
GOO delegates, representing seventeen states. 

The extension of the Iowa Central from Belmout 
to Algona will open up a new grain belt and 
grazing region, naturally marketing at Peoria. 

The Des Moines, Iowa Falls & Northern Railway 
has just been organized to build from Des Moines 
northeast to Iowa Falls, and on to Hampton or 
Osage. 

The Omaha roads are discussing a proposition 
to reduce grain rates to the sheep and cattle ranges 
of Wyoming, Colorado and Idaho, which are short 
of feed. 

The Northern Pacific will have 
Clearwater, Wash., completed by 


extension fo 
Year’s, 60 


an 
New 


miles long from Potlatch. It will open up a rich 
grain Delt. 
The Ottawa & Parry Sound -Railway has ear- 


ried over 14,000,000 bushels of grain eastward to 
Montreal this season, beating its 1898 record by 
over 2,000,900 bushels. 


The contract for building the first twenty-five 
miles of the South Dakota extension of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul from near Yankton to 
Tyndall, S. D., has been let. 


It is expected that another advance in grain 
rates to the Atlantic seaboard will be made before 
January 1. It will be 38 cents per 100 pounds, 
which will make the rate 25 cents. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has ruled 
that the 7-cent differential against corn in favor 
of com meal from Kansas points into Texas is 
too high, and should not exceed 38 cents. 


Charters to ¢Garry 1,200,000 bushels of. wheat 
from Duluth to Buffalo, to be held in winter storage 
there, have been made by the Bessemer Line, and 
four boats were loaded prior to December 1. 


The Illinois roads have asked the State Board 
cof Railroad Commissioners for an increase ilk 
the broomcorn shipping rate, and to have the classi- 
fication raised from fourth to second class. 


The carload rate on grain was abolished by the 
Nebraska roads on December 1. It is said the 
State Board of Transportation will intervene in 
the matter if the hundredweight rate increases the 
cost of shipping. 


The Rock Island Railway Company is about to 
begin the construction of two branch lines, one of 
which will be in Oklahoma, from IWingfisher to 
Guthrie, about 30 miles: the other in the Indian 
Territory, from Chickasha to MeAlester, about 50 
miles. 


In spite of protests from all classes of shippers 
in all parts of the country, it seems certain the 
new “commodity rates” will be put into effect 
January 1. The grain dealer is not specially hit 
by this change of classification, but the hay shipper 
“oets it under the collar’ hard. 


Word has been received at Nevada, Iowa, from 
New York that the bonds of the Duluth & New 
Ovleans Railroad have been floated. The contract 
for the 
will be 
culverts. 
Des Moines to 
summer. 


commenced at once on the bridges and 
The first section of road running from 
Nevada will be completed next 


A grain rate went into effect on the trate over 
the Illinois Central on November 15, increasing 
the tariff to New Orleans 8 cents per hundred. A 
Bloomington firm, which had its corn sold for 
shipment a month ago and could not get cars, 
figures a loss of $200 on the advance, although the 


grading has already been let and work 


To ship corm from Kansas City to Baltimore 
December 1 cost 25% cents per hundred pounds, 
while the rate to New Orleans and Galveston was 
13 cents, with ocean tonnage at only 2 cents higher 
from the Gulf over Atlantic ports. 


The sensational rumor that the Pennsylvania 
Company had absorbed the B. & O. and the New 
York Central the “Big Four’ systems, is denied. 
The story means only, it is said, that there being 
now “freight enuogh for all,’ the magnates have 
agreed to maintain rates for a while. 


A charter has been granted to the Kansas & 
Southeastern Railway Company in Oklahoma, to 
build a line 140 miles long from Arkansas City, 
Kan., to an intersection with the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railway at a point in the Creek Nation, 
I. T., passing through Kay County and the Osage 
Indian reservation in Oklahoma and crossing the 
Friseo Railway at Dawson, I. T. 


Colorado sent her first flax to market this sea- 
son. 


Shipments of flaxseed have been heavy of late 
and prices are steadily advancing. 


A linseed oil mill, to have a capacity of forty 
barrels of oil daily, is to be erected in Grand 
Forks, N. D. J. Brannon of New York is named 
as one of the chief promoters of the enterprise. 


For the benefit of those who have not been keep- 
ing track of the movement of flaxseed. prices, it may 
be remarked that prices on December 8 showed an 
advance within less than ninety days of about 40 
cents a bushel, a finctuation meaning either enor- 
mous profit or enormous loss to the man who has 
kept in the market during that period. 


A record-breaking cargo of flaxseed from Phila- 
delphia went out recently on the steamer Dutch 
Prince of the Keystone Line, to the Netherlands. 
It consisted of about 200,000 bushels of the seed 
and was loaded at Girard Point, Philadelphia. The 
steamer Otta, of the same line, recently carried 
to Amsterdam 42.000 bushels of flaxseed and 1,486 
bags of linseed cake. 


‘Arm important meeting of the National Flax, 
Hemp and Grain Association was called to be held 
at Fargo, N. D., December 13 and 14. The Asso- 
ciation includes growers and handlers of the grain, 
fiber men and oil men. Among the speakers slated 
for the occasion were Governor Lord of Portland, 
Ore., R. R. Randall of Lineoln, Neb., Professor 
Hazen of the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station, L. H. Schneider of Boston and J. Sterling 
Morton, the former secretary of agriculture. <Ac- 
cording to the recent crop estimates, North and 
South Dakota are producing about one-half the 
entire flax crop of the United States, the capacity 
of the Twin States being about 10,000,000 bushels 
per annum. 


Machinery is now on the ground for the Flax 
Fiber Company’s mill at Sheldon, N. D., and over 
800 tons of straw is stacked on the mill site. This 
straw has been purchased from the farmers of the 
neighborhood at a cost of $2,000, which is net gain 
to them, as they have heretofore burned their 
straw. The Sheldon mill is only one of a series 
of small mills which are being established by the 


United States Flax Fiber Company in Sheldon, 
Mayville, Amenia, Wheatland, Hillsboro and 


Moorhead. The straw is to be reduced to as fine 
a grade of fiber as possible and gold to big line: 
manufacturing concerns in the Hast. Another im- 
portant flax interest is the French-Hickman Flax 
Fiber Company’s large plant at Fargo, for the 
reduction of flax straw, to be manufactured into 
manila paper. The mill is now completed and 
will use sixty tons of straw daily. 


The Orange Judd Farmer's estimate of the 1899 
flax crop places it nearly 2,700,000 bushels in ex- 
cess of any previous crop in the United States. 
The 1899 total is 20,086,000 bushels; the total for 
1898 was 17,217,000; 1897, 10,891,000; 1896, 17,402,- 
000 bushels. There was an increase of more than 
half a million acres over the flax acreage of 1896, 
and of 126,000 acres over the acreage of 1898. 
The 1899 acreage was 1,679,000. The average yield 
this year was higher than in any of the preceding 
three years, being 12 bushels to the acre. The 
states producing flax are: Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Itansas, Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota. The farm prices for flax range higher 
than last year (from 98 cents to $1.07), and recent 
market prices at Chicago haye been correspondingly 
higher. This above estimate credits North Dakota 
with an acreage of 388,000, but figures compiled 
by H. U. Thomas, the North Dakota Commissioner 
of Agriculture, from the assessors reports of flax 
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acreage, would indicate that fully 600,000 acres are 
in flax in that state, and that the production for 
1899 for North Dakota alone is 7,200,000 bushels. 


The American Linseed Oil Company is said ja 
be making a profit of five cents a gallon on ail 
and to have $5,500,000 in cash and cash assets. 
The regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on 
the preferred stock is payable December 15. 
Shares have been active on the Chicago Stock 
Exchange and quotations advancing. Speculation 
hinges on the reports of purchases by the com- 
pany of the plants of two of their largest rivals, 
the Spencer Kellogg Company and the Wright & 
Hills Company, both of Buffalo, N. Y. The Ameri- 
can Linseed Company is now said to be doing 90 
per cent of the oil and cake business of the United 
States, crushing 1,250,000 bushels of seed a month. 
The policy of the company is said to be to arrange 
territory so as to avoid ruinous competition, rather 
than to buy up competitors. 


The Duluth Commercial Record’s November flax 
report shows receipts at the six leading markets 
for the four months ended November 30 of 15. 
078,000 bushels, against 12,160,000 bushels same 
period last year; 8,102,000 bushels same period 1897 
and 18,038,000 in 1896. Shipments were 9,746,500, 
leaving stocks in store December 4 of 1,857,000 
bushels. The Recerd says: “As regards seed still 
to come forward, there exists a wide divergence 
of opinion. According to our calculations the re- 
ceipts from now to August 1 will exceed 4,500,000 


bushels. It will do the shorts very little good, how- 
ever, as a fairly large proportion of it is even 


now under contract. A careful summary made at 
this time last year found that exactly the same 
amount, 8,600,000 bushels, had been absorbed by 
crushers, and at that time it was estimated that 
1,500,000 bushels of this remained in crushers’ 
hands, either as seed or oil, and that 6,500,000 


‘bushels was the amount consumed during the four 


months. Judging from the present easy inquiry 
from crushers, it is doubtful if crushers’ require- 
ments were much, if any, larger than last year.” 


~ XCHANGES 


Recent sales of Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce memberships have been made at $335. 


Win. J. Orthwein, the well-known grain man, is 
mentioned as a candidate for president of the St. 
Louis Merchants Exchange. 


Cc. A. Whyland, a member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade and the Chicago Stock Exchange, was 
expelled from the latter organization on December 
9 on the charge of bucket-shopping. 


Joseph Abrahamsohn was recently suspended from 
his privileges as a member of the New York Produce 
Exchange, on account of his conduct in the matter 
of «& grain contract entered into by him with WH. 
Pfarius. 

John Barrett, senior member ef the firm of Bar- 
rett, Farnum & Co., has been suspended for one year 
by the directors of the Chicago Board of Trade for 
“ancommercial conduct.” This consisted in trading 
in some 10,000,000 bushels of wheat with only $30,000 
capital. 

The Board of Managers of the New York Produce 
Exchange recently notified members to transact 
no business on the exchange for the Southern Pacitfie 
Railway until further notice. - This decision was 
the result of a claim made by a member against the 
railway company for an alleged violation of con- 
tract. 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade, cn 
December 5, found Arthur R. Jones guilty of not 
notifying a: customer of the execution of an order 
within the time limit fixed by the rules. He was 
suspended from the privileges of the exchange hall 
for one day. 


A Chicago Board of Trade speculator finding him- 
self on “Easy Street,’ where he had occasionally 
been, before, decided to fix matters so he would not 
go “dead ‘broke’ at any time in the future. The 
story is told that he went to the local manager of a 
large life insurance company, and after explaining 
what he wanted, paid the company $20,035, which 
secures him an income of $100 a month as long as 
he lives. 


The insurance feature of the New York Produce 
Exchange having proved a failure, the Metropolitan 
has made the exchange an offer te reinsure the en- 
tire membership. A large number of the members 
are in favor of accepting the offer and a petition 
is being circulated among them for the adoption of 
a by-law which will enable the trustees of the 
gratuity fund to accept the company’s offer. There 
are 2,825 members, who, if the company’s offer is 
accepted, will each ‘be insured for $6,000, 
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Items ttom Abtoad 


~The Avonmouth Granary of Mr, Hayes is about 
completed. 


James Bald of Glasgow, an old and well-known 
grain dealer, died recently in his 75th year, 


The weather in Europe has been almost univer- 
sally favorable for the growing wheat, which, at 
December 1, was said to be in fine condition, 

An important development of the Manchester 
Ship Canal is in prospect. The directors propose to 
acquire the Manchester Racecourse for the con- 
struction of new docks. 

Argentine shipments for the first nine months of 
the year 1899 included 11,635,584 bushels of wheat, 
3,571,872 bushels of corn, 152,974 tons of linseed 
and 564,172 tons of hay. 


French wheat is so abundant that it has become 
a national problem what to do with it and also 
satisfy the farmers, who are clamoring for legis- 
lation to raise the price. 

The city of Sysrane, on the Volga River, with 
its two trunk lines connecting with the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, is becoming important as a Rus- 
sian grain center. It ships both by rail and by 
the Volga. 


The French Consul at Cordoba, Argentina, says 
the railways to Rosario have been blockaded with 
grain, and that in the Republic no less than 2,200,- 
000 sacks of grain were at one time waiting to be 
moved to the coast. 


The grain house of Mendl Bros., one of the largest 
establishments of the kind in Antwerp, Made an 
assignment November 22, with liabilities of $600v,- 
000. The firm’s difficulties are due to the failure 
of the Danube crop. 


The elevators. at Bristol and London have been 
crowded with grain which could not be shipped to 
the interior of England owing to a shortage of cars 
and grain sacks. The sack-lending companies have 
stopped buying sacks owing to the high price of 
jute. 


The quality of Australian wheat was so good last 
crop that some English millers are of the opinion 
that the winning flour in the recent contest of 
English against Hungarian flour owed its super)- 
ority over Hungarian flour to the admixture of this 
wheat in the grist. 

The suspension of duties on certain agricultural 
implements in Russia has resulted in the importa- 
tion of about $600,000 worth in four months, chielly 
thrashers and other complicated machinery. The 
simpler implements still pay a duty which, with 
‘arriage, about doubles their original cost to the 
Russian buyer. 


It is estimated that the wheat yield of the colony 
of New South Wales this year will reach 18,500,000 
bushels, as against about 10,500,000 bushels last 
year. The quality is exceptionally good, but the 
average yield is estimated at only about nine and 
one-half bushels to the acre. It is believed that 
the export surplus wil amount to 2,500,000 bushels, 


The latest news of locusts does not afford any 
more comfort to the agriculturist, though so far 
as wheat and maize are concerned, in very many 
places the crops should be too far advanced by 
the time the hoppers appear for much damage to be 


done. It would seem probable that the area under 
maize should see a diminution.—Review of the 


River Plate, November 4. 


The government is about to construct at Odessa, 
Russia, a special basin for the use of grain ships 
exclusively, at a cost of over $550,000. The object 
is to reduce the cost of loading vessels with grain; 
the granaries at present being located at a long 
distance from the docks. An integral part of the 
scheme will be the fitting of existing elevators with 
modern receiving, cleaning and loading machinery, 


Consul Hughes, of Coburg, under date of October 
18, 1899, reports that the grain and grass crops 
of Thuringia in the past season have been large 
and of good quality. As many as three, and in 
some fayored spots four, crops of clover and grass 
have been cut off the same land, the red-top clover 
being the best, the consul says, he has seen in that 
part of Germany. He warns exporters not to ship, 
hay, ete., on commission, as the preesnt supply 
is large. 


An interesting personal damage suit comes from 
Liverpool. A stevedore was assisting in the hand- 
ling of peas in bags, and when one of the filled 
bags was being lifted from the vessel into the 
lighter it broke off at the neck. In falling it broke 
the stevedere’s leg. He sued his employers for 
damages, and was given $125 and costs. The er- 
ployers then sued the party who loaned the bags 
(for hire) and the bag being found defective, the 
employers were awarded $500 damage. The de- 
fendant appealed, on the ground that the damage 


was too remote for the employer to recover; but 
the court of appeals dismissed the appeal. 

The world’s shipments of grain August 1 to 
November 18 inclusive are given by Broomhatl's 
as follows: Wheat, United States and Canada, 
66,432,000 bushels; from Russia, 22,504,000 bushels; 
from Balkans, 3,288,000 bushels; from Argentina, 


15,968,000 bushels; from Australia and New 
Zealand, 2,160,000 bushels; from India, 3,816,000 
bushels; other countries, 4,072,000 bushels; corm 


shipments, since November 1, 19,552,000 bushels; 
barley, since August 1, 19,768,000 bushels; oats, 
since August 1, 81,192,000 bushels; rye, since August 


1, 138,608,000 bushels. 

For a considerable time there has been much dis 
satisfaction in local and principal markets over 
the grading of Kansas wheat. A miller has had 
to be careful in buying, otherwise be will, in 
market parlance, be had. Now a year ago and 


even less, there were samples on the stands which 
fairly excited a miller’s wonder, in fact, some ex- 
perienced men in the trade contracted in its favor 
instead of buying Northerns. It was matured, it 
was plump, and to judge by outside appearance, 
nice and strong, and it eventually proved thus in 
the mixture. At the beginning of this year, hovw- 


ever, it dropped out of all comparison. Directly 
after the new standard was issued we scarcely 
knew where we were, and secondary, thin and 


shriveled parcels were in the majority. It is a 
pity, because taken all round the wheat has been 
very useful for two or three years, and paid for 
keeping about, ready for times of emergency. Just 
lately it has mended up a bit on the whole {at 
least I think so from my experience), and it is 
to be hoped its continued regularity may be de- 
pended upon.—London Millers’ Gazette. 


BARLEY 
BX VWEAET 


Dried slop from the distilleries at Louisville, Ky., 
is being extensively shipped abroad for feeding cat- 
tle. ; 

The Pacific Brewing and Malting Company has 
commenced the construction of a large malt house 
at Tacoma, Wash., as an addition to its plant. 


Several ships have sailed from Portland, Ore., for 
Europe this season with barley, and the total ship- 
ments are expected to exceed 1,000,000 bushels. 


The receipts of malt at Cincinnati for the mouth 
of November, 1899, were 51,375 bushels and_ ship- 
ments 50,042 bushels, as compared with receipts of 
30,822 bushels and shipments of 55,385 bushels in 
November, 1898. 


The Malt Creainlet Company is a new corporation 
organized under the laws of New Jersey, with offices 
at Trenton, to manufacture products from. malt, 
cereals and milk. The authorized capital stock is 
$1,200,000, of which $200,000 is preferred, with 8 
per cent cumulative dividends. 


The Yale was loaded November 28 at Superior, 
Wis., with the largest cargo of Chevalier barley 
ever shipped from that market. This barley came 
from Montana and was a very fine grade, the berry 
being large, clean and almost white, and com- 
manded a premium over the ordinary barley. 


The stock interests of H. J. O'Neill, the barley 
king, in two grain companies, were sold at sheriff's 
sale in Winona, Minn., November 25. The stock if 
the National Elevator Company, 166, shares, was 
sold subject to a stock lien of $26,000, the amount of 
O’Neill’s indebtedness to the company. This was 
bid in by the H. J. O'Neill Grain Company for 41, 
the actual value of the stock being $17,500, consider- 
ably less than the iien. The Marfield elevator stock, 
154 shares, subject to a stock lien of $5,100, was 
sold to the H. J. O'Neill Grain Company for $14,000, 
which makes the value of the stock $19,100. 


John F. Dornfield, of Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
granted a, patent on a malt turning and_ stirriog 
mechanism, Serial: No. 695,292. His invention con- 
sists of a carriage reciprocable over the malting 
floor, an endless horizontal driving-belt and driving 
pulley, a belt-carrying tightening-pulley, a bar pro- 
vided with a rack fixed on the carriage extending in 
a radial direction trom the driving-pulley, a frame 
on which the tightening-pulley is mounted movable 
on said bar, a toothed wheel journaled in said frame 
gearing with said rack, means for rotating said 
toothed wheel, and means for releasably locking it 
against rotation rearwardly. 


Figures collected by the Orange Judd Farmer 
would indicate that the barley crop of 1899 in the 
United States will reach a total of 96,732,000 bushels, 
as compared with 55,792,000 bushels in 1898, ac- 
cording to the estimate of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. ‘The Farmer, however, con- 
tends that the 1898 estimate referred to was based 


on radically wrong acreage figures and that the 
actual area now devoted to this crop in this country 
is at least 40 per cent above the figure which has 
been reported heretofore by the Department of 
Agriculture. The average yield this year is 27.1 
bushels per acre, as against 21.6 last year. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF BARLEY AND 


MALT, 
BARLEY. 

Imports— Bushels. Value. 
October, 1898 30,180 $14,099 
October, 1899 odn eeu Nagle 73.248 35,03 
Ten mos. ending Oci., 1898..... 55,522 23,740 
Ten mos. ending Oct.,; 1899..... 94,593 44,780 

lx ports— 

GCTODET ISOS. aia ceive cts avatolecn ons. 240,218 142,440 
OGioDery 1SGOF. Senden. de tee OMo,ooe 1,460,314 
Ten mos, ending Oct., 1898...., 3,799,040 1,875,627 
Ten mos. ending Oct., 1899......10,948,746 5,432,708 


BARLEY MALT, 
Imports— 
October, 1898 
October, 1899 


420 340 


Ten mos. ending Oct., 1898.... 3,620 3,192 

Ten mos. ending Oct., 1899>...... Bue 2,622 
Exports— 

Ocwoper, TOS. tives wane wee cae) 2,068 19,572 

October, 1899 RRL Omni AENEAN 19,450 14,431 

Ten mos. ending Oct., 1898......, 407,601 296,698 

Ten mos. ending Oct., 1899. . 355,573 252,280 


THE FARMER KEPT HIS OATS. 


It was Saturday—a pleasant Saturday afternoon 
ina smail Iowa town. The oat crop was just com- 
ing in and a string of teams stood in line taking 
their turns at unloading their oats at the only ele- 
vator in the town. It was run by a Yankee, whose 
personal characteristics were known to every man 
in the country around except a newcomer. The 
newcomers load stood third from the last in the 
line. It was late when his turn came. 

“What are you paying for oats to-day? 
quired. t 

At this question the two men behind him heaved 
hopeless sighs and drove away in apparent dis- 
2ust. 

“Wall, now, Vil tell ye,” said the Yankee, rubbing 
his pointed chin between his thumb and forefinger. 
“Ye see, a-h—ye know, a-h—ye’r a stranger here, 
ain’t ye?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, Pll tell ye—yve see, a-h, we clean oats—an’ 
oats ain’t this year what they wuz last—got struck 
with the blight, ye see, but—’ 

“But what do you pay for o——? 

“Yes, yes—just as I wus sayin’; oats ain’t No. 1 
this year, an’ the year before they lodged, an’ the 
year before they mildewed, an’ jes ’s I told the feller 
that run the place you’re on, the crop’s been a fail- 
ure fur off-an’-on fiye——”’ 

“But what will you pay for these o——?” 

The stranger was not permitted to finish his ques- 
tion. The Yankee had shifted his quid, braced 
against the hay scales, and begun with fresh vigor: 
“Jus as 1 wuz sayin’—we clean our oats an’—— 

“for heaven’s sake, man, how did you ever man- 
age to propose to your wife?’ 

“Wall, now, VU tell ye,” began the Yatikee, with 
a smile, “Ye see, a-h—ye know——” 

“Yes; ve seen a good many Yankees and I’ve 
known a good many slow-combustion liars, but Vl 
eat all the oats you ever told the price of if I ever 
saw such a one as you in all my days!” 

With this he cut his team with his whip and 
started home with his load. The last thing he heard, 
as he drove away, was: 

“Say, now--l’ll tell ye—’ 

But he never did, and after that when the stranger 
heard a man begin a story with, “Well, U'll tell you,” 
he moved on.—Ex, 


he in- 


THE BULL’S “AMMUNITION” SEEMS 


DEFECTIVE OF LATE. 
Capt. Bull—Did we hit Bearysmith that time? 
Corporal Bull.—Never touched her!! I guess we'd 
better quit and try some other plan. 
Will they be more fortunate soon?—Zahm’s Cir- 
eular. 


TO BE 
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ANOTHER JOE WANTED. 
December wheat went down to 66% 
Chicago to-day. The country needs another 
Leiter.—Atchison Globe. 


eents in 
Joe 


DECADENCE OF THE CANALS. 

Yesterday, December 1, the canals of this state 
were officially closed to navigation, and will re- 
main closed by the elements during the five months 
of December, January, February, March and April, 
utterly disproving the false claim constantly made 
that they are a public necessity as regulators of 
railroad freights, which they are not, but on the 
contrary, are in rates of freight not only therm- 
selves regulated, but ruined, by the railroads.— 
Rochester Union and Express. 


REGULATING POOLING BY RAILROADS. 

It is not surprising that the railroads prefer to 
deal with one legislature rather than with forty- 
five or more. But the people may prefer a plan 
under which it is not so easy for the great corpora- 
tions to regulate their regulators. Nor is it surpris- 
ing that the companies wish to confer upon Congress 
the exclusive “right to legislate on all the industrial 
questions,’ because “with these changes regulation 
of capital and labor can be made effectual and with- 
out them—never.’’—Chicago Chronicle. 


SELLING INSPECTOR’S SAMPLES, 


Mr. Reishus advances the novel but commendable 
reform theory in the direction of departmental 
economy, that the samples of grain taken by state 
inspectors at Minneapodis and Duluth shall be sold 
and the proceeds turend into the treasury, instead 
of being disposed of by these officials as an emolu- 
ment attaching to their line of service. He says 
that the sums derived from this source amount (0 
$3,000. per annum, or sufficient to pay the rental 
expenses of the department at the points named.— 
Minneapolis Times, 


THE WHY OF NEW YORK’S DECLINE, 


The unpalatable quality of truth is manifest in 
the following remark, made recently by a Chicago 
grain exporter, in discussing the comparative de- 
terioration of outgoing commerce at the port of New 
York: “Your Hudson River scenery is fine. We 
like to go down and view it, but we cannot afford 
to buy it in the grain business.” Many will regard 
this reference to terminal charges and facilities as 
impertinent But truth and impertinence, like 
truth and libel, may often be found in company.— 
New York Mail and Express. 


IOWA AS A CORN STATE. 

If the statisticians of the agricultural depart- 
ment are correct Iowa cannot claim that it stands 
at the head of the corn raising states in 1899. 
Kansas is placed at the head of the 1899 list with 
Iowa second and Nebraska third. The belated 
spring, which seemed to make it doubtful whethe? 
Iowa would have a corn crop at al] this year, is 
responsible for the falling off in rank, but Iowa 
has never known a crop failure; perhaps when aii 
the kernels are counted it will be found that Iowa 
has just as many as her neighbor to the south- 
west.—Des Moines Leader. 


RELAXING OF THE CANADIAN COASTING LAWS, 

Not only has this relaxing of the coasting laws 
wiped out the growing uncertainty of western 
Canadian wheat reaching the seaboard which would 
soon have checked the operations of the wheat buy- 
ers in Manitoba and the Northwest, but it should 
have the effect of diverting from Buffalo to Mont- 
real a greater portion of the grain going eastward 
from Fort William than in former seasons,—which 
is only an earnest of the great traffic in Canadian 
vessels which will be developed in the immediate 
future, consequent upon the government’s far- 
sighted policy of providing an all-Canadian deep 
waterway by the St. Lawrence to the sea—Winnipeg 
-Kree Press. 


NEW YORK’S FUTURE COMMERCE, 

The fact is, the outlook for New York is not en- 
couraging. A new era of low freight rates is com- 
ing in with 2,000-ton trainloads. President Fish of 
the Illinois Central Railroad recently said that a 
cost to the railroad of 1 mill a ton per mile is a 
probability of freight transportation of the future. 
While this would help New York as against the 
Canadian waterway system, at the same time it 
would enable New Orleans, Galveston, Port Arthur, 
Savannah, Newport News and other seaboard ter- 
minals to compete with New York. In fact, it is this 
downward tendency of rail rates that has already 


made destructive inroads on New York’s traffic.— 
Chicago Record. 


CORNSTALKS IN FINANCE, 


The coming financial revolution will be on a 
corn basis, if the prophetic cornstalks of Kansas 
and Nebraska and the reports of the department of 
agriculture are to be believed. The “stalky” stories 
from the two trans-Missouri states equal in vigor 
the plain school tales of Mr. Kipling. The official 
records confirm the reports very nearly.—St. Paul 
Dispatch. 


Late Gatenis — 


Issued on Nov. 14, 1899. 

Bag Hastener.—Peter M. Bang, Dawson, 
Filed March 27, 1899. No. 637,068. 

Issued on Nov. 21, 1899. 

Corn Sheller.—Ira G. Berry, Rock Falls, IL, as- 
signor to the Keystone Mfg. Co., same place. Filed 
February 21, 1898. No. 637,698. See cut. 

Gas Engine—Geo. S. Strong, New York, N. Y., 
assignor to John P. Murphy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Filed December 17, 1898. No. 687,298. 
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638,279. 


Oil Vaporizing Device for Gas Engines.—Geo. 8. 
Strong, New York, N. Y., assignor to John P. Mur- 
phy, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed December 24, 1898. 
No. 637,299. 

Crank Shaft for Gas Engines.—Geo. S. Strong, 
New York, N. Y., assignor to John P. Murphy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Filed May 5, 1899. No. 637,300. 

Shaft Controlling and Starting Mechanism for Gas 
Engines.—Geo. S. Strong, New York. assignor to 
John P. Murphy, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed May 5, 
1899. No. 637,501. - 

Sparking Igniter for Explosive Engines.—Geo, &. 
Strong, New York, assignor to John P. Murphy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Viled May 5, 1899. No, 637,302. 

Gas or Gasoline Engine.—Schuyler W. Zent, Ma- 
rion, Ohio. Filed February 8, 1899. No. 637,317. 

Gasoline Engine.—Jas. B. Doolittle, Wallingford, 
Conn., assignor of one-half to Alfred R. Justice, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Filed June 28, 1898. No. 637,450. 

Weighing Machine——F’. H. Richards, Hartford, 
Conn., assignor by mesne assignments to the New 
England Automatic Weighing Machine Co., Porv- 
land, Me. Filed June 24, 1896. No. 637,527. 

Issued on Nov. 28, 1899. 

Apparatus for Drying Wheat, Ete—John C. W. 

Stanley. Filed June 2, 1898. No. 637,903. See cut. 


The single claim of the patent is as follows: “In a 
drier, the combination with a vessel, one end of 


which is provided with a door at the bottom, and 
the top is provided with a removable door and a 
series of outlet-pipes, a worm conveyer journaled 
longitudinally of the vessel adjacent to the bottom, 
and above the door, a series of downwardly-project- 
ing jets upon each side of the conveyer, and an 
ejector in each outlet-pipe.” 

Gas Engine—Emil Rappe, Chicago, 
November 1, 1897. No. 687,975. 

Automatic Weighing Machine-—Hdward Hanak, 
San Francisco, Cal., assignor to the Union Scale & 
Mfg. Co., Sacramento, Cal. Filed March 14, 1899. 
No. 687,989. 


Ul. Filed 


Issued on Dee, 5, 1899. 

Apparatus for Drying Grain.—William Tweedale 
and Wm. lL. Harvey, Chicago, Ill. Filed July 12, 
1899. No. 688,429. See cut. 

Vaporizer for Explosive Engines.—Benj. C. Van- 
duzen, Winton Place, Ohio. Tiled December 29, 
1898. No. 688,529. 


Combined Distributer and Regulator for HWx- 
plosive Hngines.—Hugene Brillié, Paris, France. 


Viled Jan. 11, 1899. No. 688,440. 

Subdivision of Grain Bins.—D, A. Robinson, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Filed July 24, 1897. No. 638,279. 
See cut. 

Grain Bin.—D. A. Robinson, Minneapolis, and 
Max Toltz, St. Paul, Minn. Filed July 12, 1897. 
No. 688,280. See cut. 


WHEAT ALL THE YEAR. 


The Agricultural Department’s Crop Reporter 
gives the following data regarding the times at 
ee the wheat harvests of the world are gath- 
ered: 

January—Australia, New Zealand, Chile, Argen- 
tina. ; 

February and March—Upper Egypt, India. 

April—Lower Egypt, India, Syria, Cyprus, Per- 
sia, Asia Minor, Mexico, Cuba. 

May—Texas, Algeria, Central Asia, China, Japan, 
Morocco. ’ 

June—California, Oregon, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Kansas, Arkansas, Utah, Colo- 
rado, Missouri, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, south of France. 

July—New England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, 
Southern Minnesota, Nebraska, Upper Canada, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Austria, Hungary, Southern Rus- 
sia, Germany, Switzerland, south of England. 

August—Central and Northern Minnesota, Dako- 
tas, Manitoba, Lower Canada, Columbia, Belgium, 
Holland, Great Britain, Denmark, Poland, Central 
Russia. 

September and October—Scotland, Norway, North- 
ern Russia, 

November—Peru, South Africa. 

December—Burmah, New South Wales. 


The Des Moines Register has discovered a new 
species of prolific corn. According to Farmer 
Clarkson of the Register this wonderful variety “is 
called the German corn; is very white; produces 
from three to seven ears on the stalk, and from 10 
to 20 stalks to the hill, while in seeding but one 
grain of seed is required to each hill. The corn 
branches out from the root like winter wheat and 
grows from 10 to 12 feet high. The ears are about 
nine inches long and quite thick, the grains or 
kernels being very large and even. Only about 
75 bushels of this variety has been produced this 
year, but this will be enough to seed a good-sized 
tield, and perhaps in another year the seed will 
be plenty. Should this variety of corn come into 
general culture,’ adds the Register, “it would 
inake corn the cheapest fuel that could be ob- 
tained.” 


bm 
4@ 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
12th ae month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month. 


SITUATION WANTED. 

Wanted, position as grain buyer in a country 
elevator. Have had seven years’ experience. Ad 
dress 

GRAIN BUYER, Box 12, care “American Hle- 
vator and Grain Trade,’ Chicago, Ill, 
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f WANTED. 

Want to buy a small grain elevator in a city of 
5,000 to 20,000 inhabitants, in the Northwest, where 
a feed, rye and corn milling business would pay. 
Must be very reasonable in price. Address 

J. R. McHUGH, 339 East BHighteenth St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn; 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. 

Millwrights, machinery dealers and manufactur- 
ers’ agents wanted to represent us in their terri- 
tory, on commission, for the sale of elevating, con- 
veying and power transmitting machinery, mill and 
elevator supplies. Address 

WELLER MIG. CoO., 118 and 120 North Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


SITUATION WANTED. 

Wanted, position as superintendent of an elevator 
or solicitor for a grain firm. Have had ten years’ 
experience handling grain and operating elevators. 
Recommendations from two of the leading firms of 
Chicago Board of Trade. Address 


GRAIN, Box 12, care “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


{Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
12th noes month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month. 


ENGINE FOR SALE. 

For sale cheap, a 40-horse power Atlas Steam 
Engine, in good shape. Wor further particulars 
write the 

HUTCHINSON FEED & GRAIN CO., Hutchin- 
son, Kan. 


AN INDIANA ELEVATOR. 

For sale, the Culver Elevator, situated at Crane, 
on the Big Four Railway, eight miles south of La 
Fayette, Ind. 

MRS. M. E. CULVER, LaFayette, Ind. 


AN IOWA ELEVATOR. 

For sale, an elevator in a fine farming country. 
Located on C., M. & St. P. direct line to Chicago. 
Blevator new; all modern machinery. Good busi- 
ness; station ships 350,000 to 400,000 bushels. Best 
of reasons for selling. Address 

X. Y. Z., Box 12, care “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,’ Chicago, Ill. 


MICHIGAN ELEVATOR AND LUMBER BUSI- 
NESS. 


For sale, a 10,000-bushel steam power grain ele- 
vator and lumber: yard in connection. A general 
produce business. Situated in Metamora, Mich., 
one of the best farming sections in the state. Build- 
ing and machinery all new and modern. Call on or 


address 
J. H. JOHNSON, Metamora, Mich. 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL. 

For sale, a modern, 100-barrel mill in good wheat 
eountry. Good custom and merchant trade. Mill 
has run steady since built three years ago. Also 
doing a good elevator business in connection. Rail- 
road track to mill. Steam power; cheap fuel. Write 
for particulars and price. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Box 12, care “American 
Blevator and Grain Trade,” Chicago, Ill.. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


Two 4-roll roller mills. 
One thousand feet link belt, various sizes, 

Irive hundred feet rubber elevator belt. 

Three hundred feet 9 and 12 inch Caldwell Worm 

Conveyors. j 

Six hundred steel elevator buckets. 
One Fairbanks Hopper Scale. 

Good as new at one-half cost. 
PARADOX MACHINERY CO,, 181 


Hast Division 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


ENGINES AND BOILERS. 

For sale, a quick-stroke 40-horse power automatic 
engine. Also a lot of different sizes of boilers and 
engines for sale cheap. Address 

PHILIP SMITH, Sidney, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—CAR MOVER. 


A device to shift cars. More powerful than team 
of horses or ten men. Needed at every mili and 
elevator. Weight, 20 pounds. Price, $5.00. Order 
one on ten days’ trial. 

EH. H. STAFFORD & BROS., 22 Van Buren St., 
Chicago. 


ELEVATOR IN ILLINOIS CORN BELT. 


For sale, on account of ill health, an elevator 
in good grain territory. Immediate possession. 
Capacity, 10,000 bushels of ear corn and 18,000 
bushels small grain. Fairbanks-Morse 20-horse 
power Gasoline Engine, No. 2 Sheller and No. 2 
Cleaner from Union Iron Works. Single dump 
with ear corn elevator (buckets 7x15). Can handle 
60 loads per hour’and shell and load 600 bushels 
per hour, or load 1,500 bushels of shelled corn 
or oats per hour. Room on own land to build 
eribs for 100,000 bushels, if wanted. Good place 
to put in feed grinder. Will sell for less than plant 
could be duplicated for to-day. ‘Built last winter. 
Small cash payment and easy terms on balance. 


Address 
J. M. COX, Arcola, Ill. 


ROOFING AND SIDING. 
The Garry Iron and Steel Roofing Co., 


168 MERWIN STREET, CLEVELAND, 0., 
MANUFACTURES 


Steel Roofing, 
Corrugated Iron, 
Siding and Metal 
Ceiling. 


SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE 


Write us for Catalogue and 
Low Prices on best 
STEEL ROOFING, CORRU- 
GATED IRON, ETC. 
We are large manufacturers 
of these goods and can save 

x you money. 
SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO., 


61) So. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill., 
and Niles, Ohio 


C. H. Matthiessen, President. S. T. Butler, Vice-President. 
Chas. L. Glass, Treas. and Sec’y. 


The Glucose Sugar Refining Company, 


FACTORIES: GENERAL OFFICES: 
poeEe qm, Marshalltown La, The Rookery, 
Rockford ) | Davenport CHICAGO, ILL. 


| The world’s largest consumers of Corn. Daily consumption, 
100,000 bushels. We are always in the market for corn, and 
confine our bids to regular grain dealers. Write or wire us when 
you wish to sell. 


JOS. P. GRIFFIN, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


E. R. Ulrich & Sons, 


SHIPPERS OF WESTERN GRAIN, 


Especially High Grade White and Yellow Corn, 
Also Mixed and White Oats. 


Elevators through Central Illinois on Wabash Ry., Chicago & Alton 
Ry., C. P. & St. L. Ry., and St. L., C. & St. P. Ry. 


Main Office, 6th Floor, IMinois National Bank Building, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


Write for prices delivered. 


ALEX. RODGERS, 
SEED MERCHANT, 
GRASS: AND: FIELD: SEEDS, 


OFFICES: 31 AND 32 TRADERS’ BUILDING, 
WAREHOUSES: 220 TO 230 JOHNSON ST., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN BAGS—BURLAPS. 
All kinds of Bags, New and Second-Hand. 
ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 


W. J. Johnston, 
COMMISSION CARDS, 


[We will not knowingly publish the advertisement of a 
bucketshop keeper or irresponsible dealer.] 


Factory and Office, 
182 Jackson St., Chicago. 


HENRY HEMMELGARN. Established 1861. PHILIP H, SCHIFFLIN 


H. HEMMELGARN & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
ROOMS 317, 318 AND 319 RIALTO BUILDING, 
Adjoining Board of Trade. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Consignments Solicited. Correspondence Invited. 


Members Chicago Board of Trade. 


JAMES P.SMITH &CO,, 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, 


417-418 Rialto Building, CHICAGO. 


Consignments Solicited. 


Buta few of us know how to handle grain and seeds; we are one of them 


SOUTHWORTH & CO., 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


We have made a specialty of seed 
this season. A hundred or more 
shippers proclaim best values 
from their consignments to us. 


We want Corn and Oats, | 
any amount, any grade, 
any time. 


We are always in the market for wheat, either good or bad. Our mar- 
ket letter free to every regular grain dealer. We exclude all others. 


ARDAKOUR & CO., 


205 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


GRAIN BUYERS AND DEALERS. 


The Paddock Hodge Co., 


Owners and Operators 


LARGEST SYSTEM ELEVATORS IN OHIO. 


Special attention given to consignments and futures. 
Write, wire or phone us when you want to trade. 


If you don’t get them ask for our bids, your track, 


<PV> F. PHAVEY & 60, 


Minneapolis, 


GRAIN RECEIVERS, 
Minn 
Oonsignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


THE BELL COMMISSION CO. 


INCORPORATED. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND FEED, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Represented in Chicago, Minneapolis, Duluth, Kansas City. 


58 Chamber of Commerce, 
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COMMISSION CARDS. 


CHARLES D. SNow «& Co., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


| 


Our Vest Pocket Market Manual furnished free on application. 


ecoces 230 RIALTO BUILDING, 


CHI C4GO BOARD OF TRADE 


CHICAGO. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. RYE A SPECIALTY. 


D. G. STEWART, 


Wholesale Grain, 
1019 Liberty Avenue, PITTSBURG, PA. 


Proprietor Iron City Grain Elevator. 
CAPACITY, 300,000 BUSHELS. 


MILTON SHIVE, 
Brokerage and Commission 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED. 
464 Bourse, = = = Philadelphia. 


CONRAD KIPP. S. K. NEER. J. H. ROYER’ 


Greenville Grain Co., 
112 W. FOURTH ST., GREENVILLE, OHIO, 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, HAY AND STRAW. 


(CAR LOTS ONLY.) 


Will buy on any railroad and can make shipment via any line. Mill- 
ing wheat a specialty. W rite or wire for prices. Will give prompt 
reply. References: Farmers’ National Bank, Greenville Bank Co., 
Dun or Bradstreet. Correspondence solicited. 


DANIEL P. BYRNE & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
REDMOND CLEARY COI, CO. 
Established 1854. Incorporated 1887. 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


E. W. BAILEY & CO., 


Commission [lerchants, 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND 
PROVISIONS....... 


72 Board of Trade, 


M. F. BARINGER 


... SUCCESSOR TO.... 
J. R. TOMLINSON & CO. 


..GRAIN AND MILL FEED... 


416-418 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Correspondence with millers and grain dealers solicited. Sight 
draft with bills of lading attached honored on all shipments, 


CHICAGO. 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 


W. A. RUNDELL & CO., 
GRAIN AND SEEDS, 


SPOT AND-FUTURES. 


CONSIGNMENTS and FUTURES given special 
attention. 


Ask for our ‘‘Daily Market Letter and Track Bids.” 
Correspondence requested: 


33 Produce Exchange, - TOLEDO, OHIO. 
GRAIN DEALERS 
We Want Your Business. 


If you appreciate Honest Work, Good Treatment and 
Prompt Returns, consign your grain to us. 


CALUMET GRAIN AND ELEVATOR CO., 
. CHICAGO. 


Arthur Sawers in charge of receiving business. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L, EVERINGHAM & (0., 


Commission Merchants. 
ORDERS AND CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 
GRAIN AND SEEDS OF ALL KINDS 
For Cash and Future Delivery. 

Suite 80 Board of Trade, - - CHICACO, ILL. 


J. ¥F. ZAHM. F, W. JAEGER. F. MAYER 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


J.-F. ZAHM & CO.,| 
GRAIN AND SEEDS, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 

SEND FOR OUR RED LETTER... 


LEMAN BARTLETT. O. Z. BARTLETT 


L. Bartlett & Son, 


GRAIN AND PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 


COMMISSION CARDS, — 
ROSENBAUM BROS. 


COMMISSION _RECEIVERS 
| MERCHANTS, ano SHIPPERS. 


Grain and Seeds. 
Room 77 Board of Trade Bldg., CHICAGO, 


C. A. FOSTER, 
RECEIVER AND SHIPPER, 


ANY RAILROAD, | 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


P. O. Address, Carnegie, Pa. 
Reference: Freehold Bank, Pittsburg, Pa. 


L. F. Miller & Sons, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN, FERD, SRBDS, HAY, BIG, 


OFFICE 2933 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CONSICNMENTS SOLICITED. 


ELEVATOR AND WAREHOUSE, GERMANTOWN JCT., P. R. BR. 
Manufacturers National Bank, Le epee gre Pa. 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Bldg | References: § Yaion National Bank, Westminster, M 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Maltsters and 
Millers. 


COLLINS & Co.. 


STRICTLY COMMISSION 
Grain, Hay and Mill Feed. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
J. F. HARRIS, 


No. 1 BOARD OF TRADE, 


CHICAGO, 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain, 
Provisions. 

MEMBER 


Chicago Beard of Trade, 
Chicago Stock Exchange, 
New York Stock Exchange. 
PRIVATE WIRES... 


E. F. LELAND. 


Consign your GRAIN and SEEDS 
and send your orders to 


WARE & LELAND, 


200-210 Rialto Building, 
CHICAGO. 


Fifteen representatives constantly on the floor of 
the Board of Trade, thus insuring prompt execu- 
tion of all orders, and close attention to all 
business entrusted to us. 


EDWARD G. HEEMAN, 


In Charge of Receiving 
Department. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
DAILY MARKET LETTER. 


E. L. ROGERS & CO., 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 
RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS 
GRAIN, Flour, Seed, Hay and Straw, 


358 Bourse Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘Liberal advances made on consignments. Market reports fur 
| nished gratuitously on application. Correspondence solicited. 


Corn Exchange National Bank. 
References: + Manufacturers National Bank. 
Merchants National Bank. 


ESTABLISHED 
1863. 


RUMSEY, LIGHTNER & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain, Provisions, Seeds, Hay, 
Main Office: 226 La Salle St., 


Branch Offices: ; 
MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO. 
MILWAUKEE, 

PEORIA. Make all drafts on Main Office. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. Reference: DUQUESNE NAT. BANK. 


Daniel McCafirey’s Sons, | 
HAY, GRAIN FEED. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


AND 


CEO. N. REINHARDT & CO. 


MELROSE STATION, NEW YORK CITY. 


We sell on Commission and buy direct, 


HAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 


Storage capacity 8,000 bales, 30,000 oe 1 
Let us know what you haye to offer. ad 
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THe PAGE GRAIN LOADER WHEN YOU WANT 
Elevator or Mill 


Saves one man’s labor in loading cars. Is in- 
Supplies, 


dependent of the car and controlled entirely 
from the outside. Takes little power and 
has large capacity. Gives satisfaction wher- 
Cleaning Machines, 
Feed Mills; 
Corn Shellers, 


— ever used. We guar- 
Engines and Boilers, 
Gasoline Engines, 
Horse Powers, 


WRITE TO 


Bre POOLS PENT HESTERNMARUFACTORING Cf. 


Warehouse and Salesrooms, 1221-1223 Union Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE. 


METAL CLASP 
SAMPLE ENVELOPES, 


Only Perfect Device for Mailing 
Flour and Grains with safety, 
AT REDUCED RATES OF POSTAGE. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY, 


Originators of the Perpetual Ledger and 
Other special Systems for Grain Dealers, 
Flour Merchants and Brokers, 


1123 Chamber of Commerce, ..- CHICAGO. 


antee it and send it on 


75 Board of Trade, 
CHICAGO. 


Save time and hard work and insure accurate results. 


THE GRAINMAN’S 
ACTUARY Shows at a glance the cost of bushels and frac- 


tional parts of bushels for any amount up to 50,000 bushels. 
Contains 214 well printed and well bound pages. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 

No miller or grain dealer can afford to be without it. Address 


BACK ViEW 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 3{5 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Frost View 


v 


4y A GRAIN SPOUT 


4 TH E eS ON E S That will load cars without shoveling. It 

| ae ras 9 is worth its weight in gold. It will save 
\ UMBRELIA ROOF . you in labor all it costs in less than a 
\ ® MOnthiny se. Siena ae th at lk 


\ ANEW UNION TWILLED SILK*ROOF"S 1.99 
RE-COVER YOUR OWN UMBRELLA. 


The Adjustable ‘‘ Roof”’ fits any frame, requires 
no sewing, and can be put on in a minute. You 
can re-cover your own umbrella without the slight- 
est trouble or moments delay. 

Take the measure (to the fraction of an inch) of 
your old umbrella; count the number of outside 

ribs; state if the center rod is steel or wood ; send to us with $1.00 
and we will mail postpaid, a Union Twilled Silk 25 or 26 inch Ad- 
justable *‘ Roof”? (27 or 28 inch, $1.25; 29 or 30 inch, $1.50). Um- 
brella ‘* Roofs’? all sizes and prices from 50 cents to $8.00 each, 
according to quality. If you are not absolutely satisfied in every 
icular, send the ‘‘roof’? back, and we will refund the 
money at once, including stamps you have used for post- 

age. Over a quarter of a million ‘‘ Roofs”’ sold. 
Booklet, ‘“‘ Umbrella Economy’’ with simple instruc- 

tions necessary with your order. 
All first-class dealers sell Jones Umbrella “Roofs.” Send for Prices to 


a ee ee ee H. SANDMEYER & C0, 


PEORIA, ILL. 


This Gazetteer contains freight agents’ official list of flouring 
mills, elevators, grain dealers, shippers and commission. merchants, 


Grain Dealers located on all the principal railroads in the United States and Canada. 

= It also contains the grading and inspection rules of leading 
markets. 

AND This is the handiest and most complete list of the kind pub- 


lished. If you do business in this line, you can scarcely afford to be 
without it. 


s ? 
Shippers Gazetteer The volume contains over 200 large pages, in a durable cloth 


binding. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $2.00. 


For 1899-1900. , racine BROTHERS CO,, 


315 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Honstain Bros., SEELEY, SON & co.., 


313 THIRD STREET SOUTH, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 


Fremont, Neb. 


Contractors and 
Builders of 


Grain 
Elevators. 
Estimates furnished on application for 


Transfer, [Mixing and Storage Elevators. 
The following are a few among the many 


houses built by us; 
Nebraska City & Ill, Ele. Co., Chicago, 2,000,000 
Bartlett Frazier Co., 1,000,000 
H. Rogers Co., St. Louis, 500,000 
F, H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, 1,000,000 
st 8. Linton & Co., 650,000 
8. 8. Linton & Co., as 450,000 
Interstate Grain Co,, au 500,000 
City Elevator Co., re 400,000 
Security Grain Co. ef 400,000 
Royal Milling Co., Gr eat Falls, Mont, 100,000 
Jennison Bros., Janesville, Minn., 100,000 
400 Country Elevators from 10, 000 to 50,000 


MACDONALD ENGINEERING COMPANY, Mchtieee and Builders 


CONTRACTING ENCINEERS, OF ALL KINDS OF 


Designers and Builders of Wood and Steel 


Tu eRie sweets. GRAIN ELEVATORS. 
STEEL STORACE & ELEVATOR CONS. CO. 


FIRST IN THE FIELD, 
ALWAYS IN THE LEAD. 


WE DESIGN AND BUILD COMPLETE 


FIREPROOF STEEL 
ELEVATORS 


TO MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS, 


0 


INVESTIGATE OUR 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYING 
SYSTEM. 


0 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


302-308 GUARANTY BUILDING, 
BUFFALO, N. Vi U. Ss. A. 


ELectric STEEL ELEvaTorR, BurFato, N. Y., 1,000,000 BUSHELS. 


WM. GRAVER TANK WORKS fn 


MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Steel Storage Tanks 


AND 


STEEL ELEVATORS. 


We Build Storage for Any Commodity 
of Any Capacity. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


205-206 PLYMOUTH BUILDING, = CHICAGO. 
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GEO. M. MOULTON, W. C. ENGLER, J. M. WITHERSPOON, 
: President. Secretary. Superintendent. @ = 


OFFICES. § 707 Great Northern Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


( 1039 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ce) ie 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUCCESSORS TO J. TFT. IOULITON & SON, 


THE PIONEERS IN 


GRAIN ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION. 


Architects and Builders of 
Frame and Steel Crain Elevators. 


Nov. 16-1087. 


i = BARNE ; f & RECORD COMPANY DESIGNER AND BUILDER OF 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF = E l t M l t H 
. Grain Elevators, Ma ouses 
a i] 
Grain Elevators, Mills, Breweries and Malt Houses. AND ALL KINDS OF HEAVY CONSTRUCTION. 
Patent System of Independent Patent Double-Jointed Patent Automatic 
STEEL ELEVATORS A SPECIALTY. Leg Rope Drive. Distributing Spouts. Grain Belt Tripper. 


ieee = SCUOHN S. METCALF & CO. 
: ENGINEERS, 
GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS, 


1075 W. FIFTEENTH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A partial list of elevators which have been designed and constructed by us and under our 
supervision: 
BUNlingLOn/HOVAtOr, Sue LOUIS, Ms. 0.8 sis cies sisi’ cssla nieces susofegtho.ls dian ceer. ce «+. 1,300,000 
Grand Trunk Hlevator, Portland, Me........0c.ccccccsecescccvcesiscvcesiesecas ounces 1,000,000 


Export Elevator, Buffalo, N. Y............... .- 1,000,000 
J. R. Booth Elevator, Parry Sound, Canada «++ .1,000,000 
Cleveland Elevator Company’s Elevator, Cleveland, Ohio.. -»-» 500,000 
Erie R. R. Transfer & Clipping House, Chicago, Ill.............. -100 cars in 10 hours 
Manchester Ship Canal Co.'s Elevator, Manchester, England.................... 1,500,000 
Burlington l6vatorieOOMa, Dilins icc acs.sscs-asee coetcaes nea panntd Powe icslee ablesatikess 500,000 
Canada-Atlantic Railway Elevator, Coteau Landing, Que... .........-..000- 500,000 
Northern Grain’ Co:~ Manito Oe; WAS: «isc... vic enieragn 0a es cecicioe's sac ccecaen 1,400,000 
Union Elevator, East St. Louis, T......... ccceeee cee cc eee neeceee cree sceee ov ee +s 01,100,000 
A Few Elevators Built by Us. Bu. capacity. | THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. hasdesigned E | E E H FE i D E N rm E i C H 
Portland El. Co., Portland, Me........... 1,000,000 s 5 


Maple Leaf Elevator, Kansas City, Kan.1,000,000 and built more than one thousand elevators 


Burlington Elevator, St. Louis...........1,300,000 itl citi , 2 § Am. Inst. MIN. ENGINEERS. 
Interstate Elevator Co., Minneapolis. ...1,000,000 | © th capacities varying from 20,000 to 2,500,000 MEMBER) WrsteRN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


Northern Grain Co , Manitowoc, Wis... 500,000 | bushels. Also a large number of docks, mills . 
ie acer ear To seen Biers 200'000 | Court houses, packing houses, hotels, the Cozad Contractin g En gineer, 
irrigation canal and other like improvements. 


Belt Line Elevator Co., Superior, Wis.. .2,500 
Se gee Terminal El, Co., Superior, Mee As a result of this large experience, it has a 


= 
E 


000 
lis N "000 
Co., Minneapolis No? 1.. 
¥. H. ey & Co.. Minneapolis No. 2.. '500,000 | thorough, first-class organization and equip- DESIGNER AND 
Atlantic Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... page ment, enabling it to submit bids or execute work CONTRACTOR FOR 


Baur Hine Co Manners No, 2 ‘500,000 | in the shortest time consistent with thoroughness 
WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES. 604 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, G R A N E. 13 E VAT O R S 


In Wood, Steel or Monier Construction. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 541 ROOKERY 
FIRE LOSSES ADJUSTED. CHICAGO 


E. H. TROMANHAUSER., 


Architect, Contractor, and Builder of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Country, Transfer, Mixing, Marine, and 
Terminal Storage Elevator Plants. 


Western 
Engineering and 
Construction Co., 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators. 


Contracts taken for all kinds of heavy 
work. Estimates furnished 
if desired. 


PLANS SUBMITTED AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


1/616 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


525-527 UNITY BUILDING, 
79 AND 81 DEARBORN ST., 


CHICAGO. 
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THE LINK EE Dayton iswine ENGINE 


GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


INCLUDING 


LEADS ALL OTHERS IN 


Belt Trippers, 

Power Shovels, 

Spouts, Buckets, Boots, 

Machine Molded Rope 
Sheaves, 

Shafting, Pulleys, 

Shaft Bearings, 


Hecate ei The Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., 


DAYTON, OFFIC. 


Simplicity, 
Economy 
and Durability. 


SIZES FROM 4 to 507 HORSE POWER. 


For Particulars Address 


LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO., PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK. 
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- Gonveying Elevating and POWGP- TFansmitting Machinery: 


H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 
GENERAL MACHINISTS, 127-133 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Specialties for 
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FLIGHT OF ONE CONTINUOUS 
STRIP OF METAL. 


Grain Elevators and Mills. 


2 
> 
i 
» 
P 
p 2 
q 2 
4 ct 
> LINK BELTING. FRICTION CLUTCHES. PILLOW BLOCKS. < 
s SPROCKET WHEELS. JAW CLUTCHES. IRON PULLEYS. é 
< COTTON BELTING. COUPLINGS. WOOD PULLEYS. . 
¢ RUBBER BELTING. FLEXIBLE SPOUTS. SHAFTING. Elevator 5 
P LEATHER BELTING. GEARING (all kinds). SET COLLARS. < 
>, BELT CLAMPS. GRAIN SCOOPS. SWIVEL SPOUTS. <6 
3 : QE BEBO Fa POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. ELEVATOR BOOTS. TAKE-UP BOXES. Boot. oe 
q : Saas ELEVATOR BOLTS. COGSWELL MILLS. TURN HEAD SPOUTS. a 
KC CALDWELL CORRUGATED SEAMLESS ELEVATOR BUCKETS. HANGERS. WIRE CLOTH. 
< STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS, CONCRETE MIXERS. PERFORATED METALS. - 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE _[iggaevasnemy 
Gasoline Engines 


Designed to Suit Requirements. 
= = ARE LIKE = = 


FAIRBANKS SCALES, 


Jeffrey Standard Steel Elevator Buckets 
Standard, Bor kardia 
Durable, GRAIN, SEED, FLOUR, 
4 And for light and medium 
Rel ia ble. work in general. 
Thousands of the Scales and hundreds of the FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 
Engi d h ‘ 
ngines are used by the GRAIN TRADE The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & COI, a a. 
j y i 
CHICAGO. s 
St. Louis, Minneapolis. Cincinnati. Cleveland. Kansas City. Indianapolis. Louisville. Omaha. 
Portland, Ore, St. Paul. Denver. SanFrancisco, Los Angeles. 


Send for Special Catalogue “G” showing plans for placing Engines in Elevators, Flour and Feed Mills, ete, 
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en ———— im 
gS THEMODEL 
| : * ny 
yA ‘ CAS anpb E 
| casoune ENGINE 


— UNEXCELLED IN———————_ 
Simplicity, Raa Boon and Reliability. 


No Cylinder Head. No Water Joint. No Air to Regulate. 
No Pumping of Gasoline. Uses from ¥% to % less 
Fuel than Others. 


Send for catalogue, prices and our Cp and compare with others 


—BUILT BY THE— 


Garrett Gas Perkins Co., 


CARRETT, IND., U. S. A. 


3 )i| = p DUTTON’S 
7 Patent Automatic Grain Seale. 


FOR USE IN 


ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


—____ Address 


J. B. DUTTON, (026 and 1028 Scotten Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
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$2 if) ( ~The American Miller, $2.00, AYA A() 
, e |The American Elevator & Grain Trade, $1.00, } 


Two Great Papers Every Month 
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For one year can be had for almost the price of one, by sending the $2.50 at one time. ‘The interests of the milling and 
grain handling trades are so inseparable that you need both these ‘‘silent partners” in your business. 

They will keep you fully informed of the progress and prospects of your line- of business in all parts of the world. 

They record the latest legal decisions and developments affecting your business. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1873. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1882, 
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eo eleeloeleece: 
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Published on the 1st day of every month, at $2 pez year. Each number Published on the 15th of every month at $1.00 per year. Forty-eight 
contains 80 pages and upward. pages and upward in every number. 

It is the great illustrated business magaziae of the flour and cereal mill- It covers broadly and completely the business of buying, selling and 
ing industry. handling grain. It illustrates and describes the latest storage, handling 

It is not a daily market report, but covers broadly every phase of the and transportation achievements. It deals broadly and vigorously with all 
business from the production of the grain to the consumption of the manu- questions and usages affecting the welfare of the trade. It enters into the 
factured products. details of things sufficiently to be helpful to even the smallest dealer in his 

The most complete exponent of milling mechanics in the world. Water daily business. 
power, steam engineering and all milling topics are handled by the ablest It will keep you elbow to elbow with your fellow dealers in all association 
writers in their respective fields. ) and convention work for betterment of the trade, 


$2.50 pays for both papers to one address for one year. 


Mitchell Bros. Co., Publishers, 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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Especially adapted for 
operating 
Grain Elevators. 


“RACINE” (esaid insite Engin 


Both Hot Tube and 
Electric Spark Ignition 
with each Engine. 


Racine Engines are the result 
of over ten years’ experience in 
the manufacture of Gas and Gas- 
oline Engines, and embody only 
such methods and devices as are 
known to be the best for the pur- 
pose. 

SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION 
AND OPERATION, 
EXTREMELY ECONOMICAL. 


Write for Catalogue and Net Prices 


RACINE HARDWARE CO., 


RACINE, WIS. 


17th Street and Junction Avenue, - 


Fuel: Common Kerosene, 
Safe. Automatic. Reliable. 
\ Economical. 


[lakes an ideal power for elevators 
and feed mills. 


Manufacturers: 


THE AULTMAN COMPANY, 


~ 928 So. [Market St. CANTON, OHIO, 


Otto Gas Engines. 


OFFICES: 


360 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
321 S 15TH STREET, OMAHA. 
313 THIRD ST. SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS. 
1222 UNION AVE. KANSAS CITY. 


FACTORY: 


THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


GAS and 
y GASOLINE 
~ ENGINES. 


OBSERVE ITS SIMPLICITY. 

No complicated parts on back side or within 
the bed. Can take up its load on any revolution 
and has closest regulation. Is far more con- 

_ venient, less expensive to run, and is adapted to 
all the uses to which steam power is applied. 

Send for catalogue ‘‘E.”’ 


COLUMBUS MACHINE CO., Columbus, Ohio. 


Eve ail Road and 
oy RallR should 
have them. 


25 Noknifeto set dul, 


SENT ON y 
E e 


APPROVAL. le ‘ 
LAKE ODESSA 


oe 


ICH 


and Gas Engines. 
NO DANGEROUS GASOLINE USED. 


See and reliable. Automatic igniter. No 

hot tube or electric spark. Common ker- 
osene oil, about 34 cent per horse power 
hour. Extremely simple; no valves. 


FOR ALL POWER PUR- 
POSES; 1) LOssO7 HP: 


Se ey “—-“ Fully Guaranteed. Send for Catalogue. 


AUGUST MIETZ, 128 to 132 Mott Street, New York City. 


MARKT & CO., EVUROPEAN AGENTS, 
London, Hamburg, Paris. 


ORIGINAL LEWIS GASOLINE ENGINES 


Gold Medal 
- World’s Fair 1893. 


Most popular and reliable 
for 


Grain Elevators, 
Water Works, 
Electric Plants. 


Volume Governor, Double Ex- 
haust, Air Adjustment to 
Regulate Mixture. 


J. THOMPSON & SONS 
MFG. CO., 


BELOIT, WIS. 


DAVIS GASOLINE ENGINE 


Combines the 
most modern im- 
provements, 


The only en- 
gine with Patent 
Portable Water 
Jacket. 


SIMPLEST 
ENGINE 
BUILT. 
Stationary, 


Pumping and 
Portable. 


DAVIS GASOLINE 
ENGINE WORKS CO., 


WATERLOO, IOWA. 
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The above is a fac-simile of our trade 
mark, which is found on all genuine 


..- ESTABLISHED 1856... 


“EUREKA” 


(irain Cleaners 
CIRCLE THE WORLD. 


we. |) = |g ™ 


The above is a fac-simile of our trade 
mark, which is found on all genuine 
Eureka Grain Cleaners. 


———_—» 


Making a Grand Total of 42, 162 Machines Now Manufactured by us, Including 


eH 


Our Specialties: 


Horizontal and Upright Scourers, 


Double Smutter, Scourer and Separator, 


Horizontal and Upright Brush Machines, 


Warehouse, Milling and Elevator Separators, 


Corn and Barley Scourers, 


Cockle and Barley Separators, 


=e 

LJ 

ae 

| = Oat Clippers, 
K | 

EAN 


; SALES FOR 1899, 1,742 
| 
| 


Magnetic Separators, 
’ Corn Cleaners and Shellers, 
Silver Creek, Iron King and Electric Flour, 
Bran and Feed Packers, 
| Wheat Washing, Drying and Conditioning Systems. 


Perfect operation and workmanship shown in our complete machines, nothing but the 


highest grade of material used in the construction. 


submit you propositions. 


ceive strict and prompt attention. 


THE S. HOWES COMPANY, 


| Eureka Works, Silver Creek, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Make your wants known and we will 
Special Cleaners built for all purposes. All inquiries will re- 


OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF GRAIN CLEANING 


MACHINERY IN THE WORLD. 


_ Successors to Howes, Babcock & Co.; Howes, Babcock & Ewell; Howes & Ewell and S. Howes. 


Duplicate Parts of all Eureka Machines built, from the time of 
Howes, Babcock & Co. in 1856, until the present. 


Represented by Wm. A. Walker, 832 Temple Court Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Se a a ao SS nO a ho iS a i eS bt SS SS a a ot 
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Here are SDD 
Machines 


The Victor. — 
you need =" Sheller capacity 


Unequaled Streng th - 


| 

; 

: 

for om 
Handling —— 
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the Great 


Ei 


Cornwall’s Cleans corn cleaner with 


One operation than any 


Corn Cleaner other machine. Itis dust- 


Corn Crop. 


Thousands of them are in use and 
. z 4 durable. Use it and your corn will never grade 
the demand is constantly increasing. dirty. 


We manufacture the most complete line of Elevator and Warehouse Machinery, including The Little Victor Cleaner, The Little 
Victor Combined Sheller and Cleaner, The Victor Sheller and Cleaner Combined, Barnard’s Improved Double Screen (also Single 
Screen) Dustless Corn Cleaner, also a complete line of Grain Separators, Scourers and Oat Clippers. 

Send for our Complete General Catalog. 


BARNARD & LEAS MEG. CO.. 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS. 


AGENTS-~ 
W. H. CALDWELL, Room 703 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago, III. BARNARD MACHINE CO., Enterprise, Kan., for Kansas and Okiahoma. 
M. M. SNIDER, 411 East 12th St., Des Moines, Ia. WILLFORD MFG. CO., 303 South Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. H. WILLIAMS, Lock Box No. 203, Columbus, Ohio. ELI STRONG, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
C.E; 


MANOR, Stanleytown, Page Co.; Va. R. C. STONE, Springfield, Mo. 


Seo 
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THE STERLING CAR LOADER HOWE 


BALL-BEARING SCALES. 


Wagon, Dump, Hopper and Grain Scales. 
| 


Grain Testers, Grain Scoops, Bag Holders, 
Car Starters, Conveying and Elevating eects, 


Foos Gas and Gasoline’ Engines. 
CATALOGUES. 


—= 


St. Louls, Kansas City 


‘imac. BORDEN & SELLECK CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Pays for Itself 


IN SIXTY DAYS. 
THAT IS WHAT 


NORTHWAY’S FOUR ROLLER CORN 
AND FEED MILL 


DOES. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Ee. Ho. REYNOLDS, STERLING, ILL. 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS. 


Convenient adjustments, light running, rigid 
frame, force feeder. Guaranteed largest capacily 
for power consumed, © It is the best. 


Three-Roller Corn aud Feed Mills, FE eke erjoces 


Just the mill for elevators as they are simple to operate and have 


the largest capacity for power consumed of any mill on Strong & Northway Mfg. Co.,. = Minneapolis, Minn. 
the market. Write for our catalogue and cut ; 
prices on this mill at once. 


JACKSON CORN AND FEED MILL CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ia ane or | 


CUSTOM WORK! 


UTILIZE YOUR POWER 
BY OPERATING A GOOD MILL FOR GRINDING 


..FEED ano MEAL... 
meter al PAYS oan: 


WE MANUFACTURE 


THREE-ROLL, TWO-BREAK MILLS, 2 Sizes. 
THREE-PAIR HIGH, SIX-ROLLER MILLS, 4 Sizes. 
TWO-PAIR HIGH, FOUR-ROLLER MILLS, 5 Sizes, 


sAnd. VERTICAL 
UNDER RUNNERS, 
PORTABLE FRENCH BUHR MILLS, UPPER RUNNERS, 
85 Sizes and Styles. PULLEY AND GEAR’ DRIVES. 
3-PAIR-HIGH, SIX-ROLLER MILL. SEND FOR BOOK_ON MILLS. 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 4x» POWER CONNECTIONS. 


ROPE DRIVES, GEARING, CORN SHELLERS and CLEANERS, GRAIN CLEANERS. 


D UST CO [. ie ECTO RS (Tubular, Automatic). 


CU PS We manufacture Elevator Cups for all purposes,and make a greater number of sizes has found inany standard list. Our Cups have greater capacity 
than others of same rated size; for instance, our 3}x3 inch, list price 9c., has as much capacity as others 34x33 inch, list price 0c, Our prices are right, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


FLOURING MILL ENGINEERS, IRON FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS. ESTABLISHED 185}. 
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PATENT 


Dye AMERICAN SYSTEM OF ROPE DRIVING ty 
| FOR ALL KINDS OF MANUFACTURING— 
‘PLANTS, GRAIN ELEVATORS, BREWERIES, ¥ 


; £rc., DESIGNED, FURNISHED 222 ERECTED. 


] OVER A MILLION THE 


OF THESE ONLY 


PulLevs INDIRRADEN: areata Py 


Pale D | 
fA AILY aTions: oe 


lye DODGE MANUFACTURING (., 


rn ~~ —_MISHAWAKA,” INDIANA, U.S.A. \ 
MEW YORK. BOSTON. cHICAGC. be 
ATLANTA. (LONDON, ENG. 


Ajax Transoneoaeline SMITH’S AUTOMATIC WAREHOUSE 


IN ALL LENGTHS AND SIZES DESIRED. AND ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


ee 
pp 
Corn Shellers, Separators, Cleaners, Ear Corn 

Feeders, Dumps, Conveyors, Self-Cleaning 


Boots and Heads, with Tighteners, Drags. 


Also a full line of Elevator Supplies, Belting, Palleys, Buckets, Boxend 
Hangers, Shafting, Etc. Everything for a Warehouse or Elevator. 


AN. l < \ 
A) i oarviis 
x aD yj } Yai 


The Miami Valley Corn Sheller. 


The simplest in construction of all Shellers. Among the many advantages to be obtained 
from this machine is that it gets all the corn, and will not plane the grain. ee shell new corn at 
least thirty days earlier than any other sheller, Requires less power ‘to oper Hasa ch box, 
adjustable while running. The cylinder is made of chilled iron, cast solidon n the shaft, thoroughly 
balanced. No set screws Or keys to bother with. Cylinder made right or left} ‘as ‘we do not 
recommend cross belts.’’ All machines have three wide anti-friction bearings. Have stood the 
test for thirty years. 

On my latest improved she I guarantee to duplicate any part that proves defective inside 
of five years from date of purchas 

Parties contemplating pullaing or,repairing warehouse or elevator will do well to get my 
prices and description of machinery. 


Br gal 
. + 
H 5 
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24226 Market 


H. Channon Com i , Steet Chicago. 
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Open Blast Receiving 
# Elevator Separators. 


THE BIRD 


HESE machines 
are the product of 
great practical know- 
ledge, together with 
unlimited experiment 
and inventive genius, 
which when com- 
bined with our guar- 
antee make the pur- 
chaser certain of a 
machine that will 
give perfect satisfac- 
tion. The workman- 
ship and materials 
used in its construc- 
tion are of the very 
best, thus eliminat- 
ng frequent repairs. 
e make a spe- 
cialty of building 
machines to order 
and fitting them to 
do anv class of work. 
The capacity of our 
respective machines 
is very great while 
they are very com- 
pact. 


TE CHRONICLE Terenas 
Weare son ke 


Only 1-8 to 3 Horse Power Used. We build this machine in eight different 
sizes, capacities ranging from 50 to 2,500 bu. per hour. 


WE GUARANTEE OUR MACHINES 


To be exactly as represented and to give perfect satisfaction. 


Some of our specialties: Cleaning Wheat, Corn, Oats, Flax, Separating Wheat 
and Oats, Corn and Oats, Wheat and Flax. 


OUR SUCCOTASH MILL IS UNEQUALED. 


Write for Circulars and Descriptions of our Different Machines. 


INGLE MAN’P’G CO., Hoopeston, III. 
CHAMPION OF THE WORLD 


BEEN SHELLERS 


Are the best for 
Warehouse and 
Elevator Use. 


_ RH. McGratu, 


a La FAYETTE, INb., 


Raa tactt rer and Jobber of 


Engines, Boilers, Shafting, Pulleys and General Mill and Elevator 
‘ah ali and Supplies. 


ie CN Tm 


” ae 
| THE wna 


WR:iTE FOR SPECIAL NET PRICES. 


WHEN YOU WANT 


Elevator or Mill 
Supplies, 


Cleaning Machines, 
Feed Mills, 
Corn Shellers, 
Engines and Boilers, 
Gasoline Engines, 
Horse Powers, 


WRITE TO 


"GREAT WESTERN MANUFACTURING CO, 


General Office and Factory, LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 


Warehouse and Salesrooms, 1221-1223 Union Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE. 


=A 
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ROLLEY SPOUT. 


D. A. ROBINSON’S 
Universal Distributing Spouts, 


755-765 TEMPLE COURT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CONTRACTING 


FRED GROTENRATH, miccwricur, 


593 ISLAND AVE., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS and ESTIMATES 


Furnished on short notice for complete 
power plants of all descriptions. 


STANDARD SPROUT. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS A SPECIALTY. AL Sa sla ei a SOLICITED. 


Willford's Lioht Running Three Roller Mills 


SOON PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
IN ELEVATORS...... 


Because they grind the most feed for the 
power consumed of any feed mill made; are sim- 
ple, solid and durable and require very little 
attention. 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 
WILLFORD MANUFACTURING CoO., 
NO. 303 SOUTH 3rd STREET, MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


THE CELEBRATED 


Arak: DIGKEY GIANT GRAIN CLEANERS, 


Hy Over Blast Suction Separator. THE 


IN THEIR 
LINE. 


“Grain 
Cleaned 
toa 
Standstill.’’ 


Manufactured in any de- 
sired size and pattern, with 
capacities to accommodate 
\ the largest Elevator and 
flouring Mills, or small 


rehouses for hand use. 
gle and oped 1D) nd and 
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tne. LIESS Pneumatic Grain Drier | 


In which the grain is all in sight and “get-at-able” while drying and cooling. 

In which drying and cooling are simultaneous and continuous. 

In which the grain may be mixed and stirred while drying without using power, 
by simply throwing a lever. 


ONL VY DRIER . ee ee and filled in sixty seconds by the watch and without str 


OF bo 


IS THE 


us 


5. In which the heat given off by the cooling grain is saved and utilized. 

6. In which all parts are removable and interchangeable, a small wrench only being 
necessary. 

7. Which has been officially approved by the Chicago Underwriters’ Association 

8. Which is used by the largest grain interests in the world. 


P. S.—No wire netting nor perforated metal used in the HESS. 


Hess Warming and Ventilating Co., 708 Tacoma Building, Chicago. 


The Best All-Around Feed Mill TR 4 ALAM See y 


Highest Award World’s Fair, 
excel all other Elevator Buckets 


Gold Medal Atlanta. Gold Medal at Omaha. because they are made on the 


; . best plan, of the best material, 
For crushing ear corn and grinding all 


kinds of small grain. Different from all in the largest and best equipped 
other mills. The conical burrs are light establishment in the world for 
running and ahead of rolls or stones in their manufacture. Why buy the 


epost and cee of work. Has sale The W. J. Clark Co., second best when the best cost 

or ear corn and every convenience belong- > i 

ing to’a first-class modern feed mill Gold Manufacturers, SALFM, OHIO. you no more: Every eee ; . 
with or without bagging attachment. Made Send for Circular and Price List. Bucket bears the name alem. 


in seven sizes, ranging from 2 to 25 h. p. “bbe aie arGreTee 
Py caro Dust Protector. | DUST! DUST! seri vette oes 
s 

The ‘‘Perfection’’ has os wiote dust is troublesome, 
an improved Automatic It has been thoroughly 
Valve, which compels tested for many years in 
perfect protection and every kind of dustandis the 
ee: Thousands pei reaee | ve af 2 a a T 
tion. Nickel plated _Pro- 
tector $1, postpaid. Circu- 
lars free. Agents wanted. 

Cibbs Respirator Co., 
30-36 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO. — 


GET OUR LATEST CIRCULAR. 
IT’S WORTH EXAMINING. 


N. P. Bowsher Co., pout hapend: 


Nees plated protector 
ai d, 81. Cir. free. 


- S. Seles 


LOAD YOUR CARS WITH 


: 

| THE IDEAL 

| auTomaTiC «=e 
CAR LOADER, wrt invite oo 
é 

: 

: 

a 


fi “il 


nll: 


Loads both ends of car at the same time.’ 
Loads a car in twenty minutes. 
Saves you its cost in 60 days. Scours and brightens the grain. 
The best and most practical machine in the Cools grain that is beginning to heat. 
Loads more grain in car than can be done by a man witha 
scoop. 
antee it to do its work satisfactorily. Owing to its peculiar and novel construction it will not crack 
the grain. 
It is impossible to have a eis 
Made of iron and steel, it is durable and easy to handle, 
Write for full particulars, prices and terms to MADE IN TWO SIZES; SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


market for loading all small grain. We guar- 


BEAN & COLE, SULLIVAN, ILLINOIS. 
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Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS. 


Grain Elevators of Steel, 


ALSO 


Gas Holders with Steel Tanks. 


fi - Water and Oil Tanks, 
i BE Steel Buildings, 

eae a Steel Stacks and 

= sae Steel Construction of 
Every Description, 


Designed, 
A SY Furnished and 
Tae ; Erected in 


All Parts of the World. 


Cross section of Great Northern Elevator furnished by 
us at Buffalo, N. Y. Three million bushels’ capacity. 
Steel throughout. 


General Office, Water Street, Pittsburg. 
Plate, Tank and Boiler Works, First, Second and Third Aves. 
Structural Works, Preble Avenue, Allegheny City, Pa. 
New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street. 


LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS. 


DAMP WHEAT can be PUT in CONDITION for 
GRINDING or STORAGE 


By using our 


DRYER, 


Which Is also a successful 
Wheat Heater or Temperer 


, d : or Dryer for Washed 
<= i > Wheat or Bran. 


It leaves the Wheat in Perfect Condition for the Rolls. Will also dry 
TMalster’s, Brewer’s and Distiller’s Wet Grain. 
Not an Experiment. In successful use 25 years drying 
CORN MEAL AND HOMINY, 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
BUCK WHEAT, RICE AND 
ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 


ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE AND CLAY AND ORE OF ALL KINDS! 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. Double 
the capacity of any other Dryer sold for same price. 


THE CUTLER CO,, North Wilbraham, Mass. 


For NEW and BEST Way 


ADDRESS 


UNION IRON WORKS, 


DECATUR, ILL.., 


Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED 


Western Shellers and Cleaners 


The ‘‘Best in the Wor'd.”’ ; 

te) 

Elevator Supplies of All Kinds a 
Specialty. 

We are the Pioneer Elevator Builders of the 


West, and claim priority in the building of 
Cheap Elevators with Increased Conveniences, 


Don’t BUILD until you get our Plans and Prices, 
Write for Catalogue. 


THE OLD WAY. 
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THE NEW 


PROCESS 


DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE CORN SHELLERS 


and CLEANERS. 


The Latest Improve- 
ments in Shellers 
and Cleaners. 


Specially built for 
Mills and Eleva- 
tors. 


Ww 
wel Ma RROCESS DUSTLESS CYLINDER CORN GHELLER 


¥ MARSEILLES MG Cc. MARSEILLES 1 


LT Gee aae 


AN Catalogue Free. 


A NEW PROCESS OF SHELLING CORN. 


Some of the special features are: An Adjustable Cylinder, White Iron Shelling Parts, Spiral 
Shelling Head, Double Suction and Blast Fans, Positive Screw Feed, no Clogging, no Grinding of 
Corn, Cobs Left in Good Shape for Fuel, no Waste of Grain or Power. 


We make over 100 styles and sizes of Corn Shellers and can meet all demands. 


Address 


MARSEILLES MFC. CO., MARSEILLES, ILL. 


BRAIN TOOLS 


Save time and hard work and insure accurate results. 


THE GRAINMAN’S 
ACTUARY Shows at a glance the cost of bushels and frac- 


tional parts of bushels for any amount up to 50,000 bushels. 


Contains 214 well printed and well bound pages. 


Sent 


postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


No miller or grain dealer can afford to be without it. 


Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 3!5 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Locations for INSURANCE 


Industries. 


The name of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway has long been identi- 
fied with practical measures for the 
general upbuilding of its territory and 
the promotion of its commerce, hence 
manufacturers have an assurance that they 
will fincl themselves at home on the com- 
pany’s lines. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Company’s 6,300 miles of rail- 
way, exclusive of second track, connecting 
track or sidings, traverses eight states, 
namely: 


MICHIGAN. 


NORTH 
DAKOTA. 


| MINNESOTA. | 


SOUTH 


DAKOTA. | WISCONSIN. 


Hx. Passenger 
Trains, Fast Frt. 
Trains 

Throughout. 


which comprise a great Agricultural, Man- 
ufacturing and Mining Territory. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway company gives unremitting atten- 
tion to the development of local traffic on 
its lines and, with this in view, seeks to in- 
crease the number of manufacturing plants 
on its system either through their creation 
by local enterprise or the influx of manu- 
facturers from the East, It hasall its ter- 
ritory districted in relation to resources, 
adaptability and advantages for manufac- 
turing. Specific information furnished 
manufacturers in regard to suitable loca- 
tions. Address 

LUIS JACKSON, 
Industrial Commissioner C., M. & St. P. Ry., 
660 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 


MISSOURI. ILLINOIS. 


NORTHERN 


on GRAIN ELEVATORS 
ann CONTENTS 


Is furnished at cost by the 
MILLERS’ NATIONAL INSURANCE Co., 


of Chicago. 


It isa Mutual Company which insures 
more mills and grain elevators than any 
other company in the United States. 

It has been in business 24 years and its 
average annual cost for insurance to mu- 
tual policy-holders has been about one-half 
of the board rates of stock companies, 

Its cash assets, January 1st, amounted to 
$688,101.50; net cash surplus $453,094.49. 

The same conservative management 
which has directed the Company’s affairs 
all through its prosperous existence will 
be continued. 

Before placing your insurance, write to 
the Company at No 205 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, for a copy of the circular and 
statement, which fully explains the Com- 
pany’s method of insuring your class of 
property on the mutual plan. If your risk 
is up to its required standard you cannot 
afford to insure in any other company. 


W.L. BARNUM, SEcy. 


TRACK, WAGON, HOPPER, 
and DUMP SCALES. 


The only Dump Scale that will stand 
usage ofa plain rail dump. Ask for 
EN: Room 703 Royal Ins. Bld 

al Ins. Zey 
W. H. CALDWELL, “Pe nieA Go. 


WITH WHICH THIS PUBLICATION IS PRINTED 


+ 1S MADE BYTHE + 


THEAN 


QUEEN City PRINTING INK CO 


© SOUTH ST CINCINNATI, 0.>- 
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OF A HIGH GRADE OF EXCEL LENCE ARE THE 
/ onitor 
a 


lippers. — 


STANDARD THE WORLD WEE SS 


No competition conceded, when superior construction, durability, close 
and economical work, and advanced mechanical ideas are considered. 


The difference between other good clippers and the Monitors 
is the difference between good and best. 


when it can be legitimately stated that 95 per cent of all the prominent 
elevators are using them. 


Monitors clip to maximum of weight, with minimum of 
shrinkage. 


We cover the ground, when we state that the Monitor Oat Clippers are 
modern in every detail, built for, and offered to modern elevator operators. 


Monitor Are so well and favorably known that comment is unnecessary. -Suffi- 
cient to say: They clean grain well, clean it economically—clean it to 


Grain Cleaners any desired point 


Are conceded by experts in the line to be the only high grade 
machine for elevator work. 


Monitor Smutters 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS. MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN, AND WE WILL 
SERVE YOU TO THE BEST OF OUR ABILITY. 


Huntley Mig. Co, Silver Creek, N.Y. 


B. F. RYER, General Western Agent, 32 Traders’ Building, Chicago, Ill. 


| It is fair presumptive evidence as to the superiority of the Monitors 
| 
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